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SUMMARY 


The present study deals with the activities of one 
group of British abolitionists, the members of the Brtt; sh 
and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, during the thirty years 
immediately following the abolition of Slavery and apprentice- 
ship in the British West Indies. It describes the principles 
upon which they acted, the goals they pursued, the methods 
they adopted and the problems with which they were faced. 

It deals also, in a more general way, with anti-slavery 
developments in the world at large -- the abolition of 
legalized slavery in British India and Ceylon, the effects 

of emancipation in Britain's sugar colonies, the controversy 
over whether Britain should import Slave-grown sugar from 
Brazil and Cuba, the suppression of the Atlantic slave trade, 
and the attempts at co-operation among abolitionists of 
cifferent nationalities. In particular ewe: em is 

the story of the way in which this one group, embracing, 

as it did, a major part of the British anti-slavery body, 
Bought to adapt itself to a succession of new and challenging 


situations, 


PREFACE 


Although the early achievements of the British anti- 
slavery movement -- the outlawing of the slave trade, the 
abolition of West Indian slavery and of the apprenticeship 
system that followed it -~ are already well known and have 
been described in a4 number of works, its later phases have 
received curiously little attention. This is true especially, 
it would seem, of those aspects which fall within the scope 
of the present study, and which, when they have been dealt 
with at all, have always been treated in a summary manner. 

As the reader goes into this study he will find that 
there is a sharp cleavage between the British movement as it 
existed before 1838 and as it developed afterwards. In the 
former period, the outlook of British abolitionists was 
primarily national; in the latter ented it became inter- 
national. | 

Historians of the earlier movement have tended, not 
unnaturally, to view it largely in relation tc its national 
context. They have described its progress ina straight- 
forward, factual manner, measuring its significance almost 
entirely in terms of its legislative achievements, and paying 
little attention te the influence which these exerted abroad, 
Tie approach, appropriate enough, perhaps, for dealing with 


the earlier situation, becomes singularly inappropriate if 


iii 


4t is applisd to the later one. Seen in a purely national 
context, the later abolitionists would appear merely perverse, 
quarrelsome and obstructionist. Yet, if one takes a different 
standpoint, and views them as the representatives, not of an 
exclusively British movement, but of 4 world movement -- which 
was, indeed, how they regarded themselves --— their behavior 
appears less perplexing. 

What then it may be asked, was the significance of 
this later British movement and what justification is there 
for studying it? One answer would be to say that it is sig- 
nificant because it existed and because 1t Was, though in a 
gomewhat altered form, a continuation of the earlier noremente 
After all, if an appreciable number of philanthropists con- 
tinued to concern themselves with the problem of Negro 
slavery, founded societies, organized campaigns, memoralized 
governments Seayil published periodicals, their activities are 
worthy of attention regardless of wrether they accomplished 
anything or not. In fact, these aboiitionists did accomplish 
some things, though, as with all pressure groups, especially 
those which employ propaganda as one of their principal 
weapons, the extent of their achievement is not always easy 
to measure. = 

Their activities are significant also for what they 
reveal about the nature of anti-slavery sentiment in general. 


Why should British subjects who had already done more for 
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the Negro than might reasonably have been expected of then, 
and who had proved their sincerity beyond all reasonable 
doubt, devote their energies to remedying the faults of the 
rest of the world? What concern was it of theirs that other 
countries, less enlightened than their own, should continue 
to countenance practices which Britain herself had abolished? 

The answer suggested in the following pages is that 
the anti-slavery impulse was, in the broadest sense, an 
evangelical impulse. In this respect the later British 
movement would not appear to have been essentially dirferent 
from movements elsewhere. Indeed, in some respects, the 
British abolitionists may be regarded as conservative. For 
example, they never went 50 far az to believe, as did some 

—of their American contemporaries, that the movement should 
pe independent of politics. What distinguished them was 
not a greater measure of evangelical zeal but the goals they 
sought and the sphere in which they chose to operate. 

That it was a British rather than a French or American 
organization that first embraced the cause of universal 
emancipation should occasion no surprise. British emancipa-— 
tion occurred at a relatively early stage in the world anti- 
slavery struggle. In fact, with the exception of the abortive 
French attempt during the Revolution, Britain was the first 
country of any stature to undertake such an experiment. The 
early triumph of the British movement, therefore, combined 


with a feeling -- by no means peculiar to abolitionists -- 


that it was Britain’s destiny to lead the world and to set 
an example in matters of moral conduct, made conditions there 
particularly suitable for the formation of such a body. 

The history of the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery 
Society may be of particular interest to the historian for 
another reason also. Few would disagree entirely with the 
Society's view that the 4ndividual national anti-slavery 
movements were parts of a larger enterprise, world wide in 
scope. Yet, whatever the merits of this view, it is one 
that it is extremely difficult to develop historiographically. 
The history of the Society offers a convenient approach to 
this aspect of the slavery question without the danger, 
snherent in a deliperately cosmic view, of leaving the 
enquirer stranded among theoretical concepts and over-wide 
generalizations about the nature of western culture, 

Sance the Society is still in existence, 4 terminal 
date has been chosen somewhat arbitrarily. The year 1868 
suggested itself since there was at that time a marked 
diminution in its activities. Moreover, with the suppression 
of the Atlantic slave trade and the ratification of the 
Mirteenth and Fourteenth Amendments to the United States 
Constitution, its immediate aims were largely achieved. 

South American slavery continued -- and, in its peonage 
form, still continues -- to elicit concern, but thereafter 
the Society's attention turned increasingly towardc the hitherto 


largély neglected problems of Africa and the East. 
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For the material used in the preparation of tiis study 
I am indebted to the Sterling Library, Yale University; the 
Library of Congress, Washington, D.C.; New York Public 
Library; the British Museum; the Bodleian Library, Oxford; 
Cambridge University Librery; Friends' House Library, London; 
and the Anti-Slavery Society, London. I wish also to thank 
Professor Samuel Flagg Bemis for having suggested the 
British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society as a suitable 
topic for historical enquiry; Yale University for its generous 
financial support and Mrs. Ruth Friedland for typing my 
manuscript. I would like, in particular, to express my 
indebtedness to Professor David M. Potter for his kind 
encouragement, patient reading ef the manuscript and in- 


-yaluable critical comments. 
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IMPORTANT DATES 


1772 Slavery in England declared illegal, Jume 22. 


1787 The Society for the Abclition of the Slave Trade 
fermed, May 22. 


1807 Parliamentary Bill for the abolition of the slave 
trade approved, March 25. (Effective, 
January 1, 1808). 


The Society for the Abolition of the Slave Trade 
dissolved. 


The African Institution formed, April 14. 
iysy2s! The Society for the Mitigation and Gradual Abolition 
of Slavery throughout the British Dominion formed, 
February — March. . 
1826 The African Institution dissolved. 
1831 The Agency Anti-Slavery Society formed, Spring. 


1833 The Emancipation Bill approved, August 29. 
(Effective, August 1, 1834). 


1834 Agency Anti-Slavery Society becomes the British and 
Foreign Society for th: Universal Abolition of 
Negro Slavery and the Slave Trade. 


woo 7 The Central ae eEe Emancipation Committee formed, 
November 14-24. 


1838 Apprenticeship abolished in the British West Indies, 
August 1. 


1839 The British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society formed, 
| February ~—- April. 


The Society for the Mitigation and Gradual Abolition 
of Slavery throughout the British Dominions 
suspends operations, April 26. 


The Society for the Extinction of the Slave Trade and 
the Civilization of Africa formed, June —- July. 


The Central Negro Emancipation Committee determines 
to dissolve, June - July. 


ale < 


1840 The first World Anti-Slavery Convention held in 
London, June 12-23. 


1841 The Government’s motion to reduce tariffs on foreign 
sugar defeated, May 18. 


1841-2 The Niger Expedition, May, 1841 - July, 1842, 


1842 The Mauritian planters permitted to recommence 
importing Indian laborers, August 12, 


1843 The Society for the Extinction of the Slave Trade 
and the Civilization of Africa dissolved, 
January. ; 


The legal abolition of slavery in British India, 
ADrile7. 


The second World Anti-Slavery Convention held in 
London, June 13-20. 


1844 Britain permits the importation of foreign free- 
grown sugar at reduced rates, November 10. 


The West Indian planters permitted to recommence 
importing Indian laborers, November 16. 


The legalabolition of slavery in Ceylon, December. 


1845 The Free Traders begin attacking the Government's 
policy for suppressing the slave trade, June 24, 


1846 Russell's Bill for equalizing the sugar duties 
approved, August 18. 


1846-8 The Brazilian slave trade increases. 


1847 Slavery in the Swedish colonies abolished, 
October 8. 


1848 Slavery in the Frenth colonies abolished, May 23-29. 
Slavery in the Danish colonies abolished, July 3. 


The Society begins advocating the economic coercion 
of Brazil and Spain, October 6, 


L350 Free trade motion attacking the Government’s sup- 
pression policy defeated in the Commons, March 19. 


Tistee: The Brazilian slave trade abolished thanks to 
British intervention. 


1857-9 The Cuban slave trade increases, 


1861 The American Civil War begins, April 12. 

1862 The United States and Great Britain agree upon 
methods of suppressing the slave trade, 
April 7. 

1865 The United States abolishes slavery, December 18. 


1865-7 The Atlantic slave trade abolished thanks to 
American and British cooperation. 


1867 The Paris Anti-Slavery Convention held, 
August 26-27. 

1886 Slavery abolished in Cuba. 

1888 Slavery abolished in Brazil. 

1909 The British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society 


amalgamates witn the Aborigines Protection 
Society to become the Anti-Slavery and 
Aborigines Protection Society. 
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GEE CI wet 
THE ANTI-~SLAVERY TRADITION 


And as the contemplation of the removal of 
this monstrous @vil should excite in us the 
most pleasing and grateful sensations, so 
the perusal of the history of it should 
afford us_lessons, which it must be useful 
to us to know or to be reminded of. 

-~ Thomas Clarkson 1 


When, in the summer of 1638), the! mewsiecachedtensland 
that West Indian apprenticeship, the last vestige of slavery 
in Britain's Caribbean possessions, was about to be abol- 
ished, British abolitionists did not immediately lose 
interest in, the siavery Assue. Instead scney slupneomenewn 
attention to solving the problem of slavery Gn ovnere pare. 
of the world. It was in these circumstances and for this 
purpose that, early the following year, the British and 
Foreign Anti-Slavery Society was established. The present 
study deals with the activities of this organization during 
the first thirty years of its existence. It describes the 
principles upon which it acted, the goals it pursued, the 
methods it adopted and the problems with which it was faced. 


1. The History of the Abolition of "the slave lrade 
(London... [60s suey clscmmies tena 


In particular, it is the story of the way in Miter this one 
PoOUlbeme ULC Le. oo eG did. rama yor part sol ethe isritish 
anti-slavery body, sought to adapt itself to 4a new and 
challenging situation. 

For the situation in which these abolitionists now 
found themselves was quite unlike anything they had previously 
encountered. Hitherto circumstances had required that they 
(eVOUCmunMcmemtcaLer DArv Of vUnelr avventions Losquestions 
Viviun uoe COnGUCT Of —Srilich subjects, Elther as sieve 
traders or as slave holders. Henceforward, they would be 
fres to take a wider view of the problem andi Corapply their 
enessics, FO devising and promoting policies to advance the 
cause in the world at large. The crusade against slavery 
=S—Eanienere One Cavchnes®a  alimpse “of Uhe. evangelical nature 
OLethetee1dGcas —-- was Aa worla crusades “Theirmrvattention, 
therefore, would be directed toward achieving what some of 
them had long regarded as the ultimate goal -- universal 
emancipation. 

The problems with which these abolitionists proposed 
to grapple were formidable ones. In the United States, the 
slave population at this time was estimated to be approxi- 
iy preing Pee UO nerraci es 500,000, in the Spanisn 
colonies, 600,000, in the French colonies, 265,000, in 
the Dutch colonies, 70,000, in the Danish and Swedish colonies, 
30,000, and in Texas, 25,000. This was in addition to 


those held in bondage in the British East Indies and by 


eis ee 


France, Holland and. Portugal in various parts of Asia and 
Africa, amounting to several millions more; and exclusive 
also of those held in bondage by independent native powers 
in the East and in other parts of the world, of whose number 
4t was impossible )tosform.even a rough estimate. Moreover, 
the slave trade was Quite clearly on the increase, Since 
1835, according = tovboreign Oiiice, estimates senomless. Lhnan 
135,000 Negroes had been exported westward from Africa 
annually =—- a fagure considerably higher thangthatepor 
any previous period in the history of the i 

In dealing? with sthese, aspects, of slavery, .che, british 
movement not only entered a new phase in terms of its 
goals, but also a new phase in terms. of. its, means, Coward 
achieving its goals. For the methods used hitherto were ae 
longer viable. New methods needed to be adopted, new 
techniques and procedures worked out. As a result, the 
British abolitionists now found themselves grappling with a 
bewildering variety of novel, and often unexpected problems. 

Compared, for example, with the American abolitionists, 
ther bricivsh -sbolsA Clonists Goad wupst oth seo ne. aoe their 


path remarkably easy, for the simple reason that the British 


2. British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, Fro- 
ceedings of the General Anti-Slavery Convention of 18460, 
Clondon= Lotisaeo eis 


3. “Report of the Select Committee of the House of 


Commons," 1848, House of Lords Papers, 1847-8, Vol. XXXIV, 
4th Report’ o*p sss 


cof Sis 


political system, with its constitutional principle of 
parliamentary supremacy, MaGdeelenum use Lia GO lone DUST o OL 
a viable goal -- namely statutory prohibition of slavery by 
the central government -- whereas the American political 
SvSucChwewLU ells CONnSsSticvutional principle “of rederalisn, 
Nile GcomiomsUcChmincins Or direcu action, “Lt nad™= been a 
boon to the British opponents of slavery that they had had 
no established doctrine of states’ rights to contend with. 
When, for example, the Jamaican planters had claimed that 
PoariLamenlue nad no right to interfere in the internal affairs 
breunelreisilend, thelr protests had been ienoreds when’ they 
had threatened to secede from the Empire, their statements 
nade bectlausned aus when they had resorted to coercive 
feo oon eG ic lL lwanecascuresmmad been overruled by tthe errivy 
OUNIC nit. Thus , SQeuo lL AsmUubemabOlLtb.onm of slavery Im the 
british.Empire was concerned, there had been no doubt as to 
where ultimate authority lay or as to where abolitionists 
should apply for redress. 

Miemavatlabliaty of an appropriate Cconstitutvonal 
Pnennecimnormeact1on had also had the effect of Securing for 
the British movement the benefit of the support and moderating 
Seanaberssitite Sem oOCeLcals DOL tuacians. lnis was nou because 
British politicians were more enlightened than politicians 
on the other side of the Atlantic. (Whether they were or 
not is largely irrelevant.) It was because, in the British 


Empire, emancipation had been a practical proposition in a 


aise 


sense in which it was. not a practical proposition in che 
United States. British politicians, in short, had been able 
to attack slavery directly, without resorting to such 
devices as those used by American politicians, and while, at 
the same time, remaining well within their recognized sphere 
of responsibility. 

Thus ;.Up.bo1850, the British movement hocmpecan 
preserved from many of the difficulties and frustrations 
which beset the American movement. After 1838, however, this 
WAS no,yidonser, the, casc.. ~Yor British apolA Lion ovo Goma 
longer primarily concerned with conditions existing within 
the Empire. In this respect, the Emancipation Act of 1833 
and its sequel, the abolition of apprenticeship, had marked 
the end of an era. As in the United States, therefore, the 
abolitionists were seeking to achieve reforms in areas where 
their influence could carry little weight and where there was 
absolutely no prospect of “an early victory Jor volume Guan 
ment of results by direct action. British abolitionists, ian 
fact, were in very much the same position with respect to 
what happened to slavery in Brazil or Tunis as American 
abolitionists were with respect to what happened to it in 
Mississippi, or south Caroline. They could attempt to exert 
pressure through the British Government in much the same 
way as American abolitionists sought to exert pressure through 
the Federal Government; they could stir up public opinion 


in Britain just 45 American abolitionists could. sce vleup 


public opinion in the North; they could send out emissaries, 
distribute pamphlets, dispatch formal addresses, harangue 
visiting clergymen and write articles for See By 
short, they could adopt any one of a number of techniques, 
familiar to their American counterparts, none of which held 
out much hope of altering the basic situation. AS a result, 
the British movement became subject to many of the same 
frustrations, and, therefore, to many of the same internal 
stresses and conflicts, that had characterized the American 
movement throughout: quarrels arose; factionalism spread ; 
groups divided; old policies were rejected as ineffective; 
new and equally ineffective policies were suggested ; practical 
politicians retired to the wings and extremists stepped 
poldly forward into the center of the stage. “Its first 
concern," observes Cilbert H. Barnes, speaking of the 
American movement, “was not the abolition of slavery; it was 
'the duty of rebuke which every inhabitant of the gee 
States owes to every siaveholder.' Denunciation of the evi 
came firsts Retin of the evil was mcidental to that primary 
obligation.” The same might be said of the later British 
oy emeot also, though it should be remembered that, in both 
cases, this choice of policy was not altogether a voluntary 


nu, The Anti-Slavery Impulse (Massachusetts, 1957)> 
pe £5. 


one. If the abolitionists did little more than denounce 
slavery, it was because there was little else that they 
could) dor 

& similar parallel may be found in the attitudes of 
political deaders.~ in tne Cwoecountrics. Sine rem ou Omcnste 
only; onetexampile, ay striking affinity between i Bb. Neacauiay ss 
'My especial obligations in respect to negro slavery ceased 
when slavery itself ceased in that part of the world for the 
welfare: ofwwhich I,..aS.a member of this Houses eweasceaccount— 
able," and John Quincy Adams* "With the Slave and Abolition 
Whirligyveobenope Plosnavesno Eimer. Both were one 
statements of men who felt, despite their deep-rooted hatred 
of slavery, that the anti-slavery movement was no place for 
yMractvicalt pols ticeiane. 

But perhaps the most embarrassing aspect of the new 
Situation -- and here again the parallel with the eee 
movement is evident -- was the amount of dissension generated 
withiy tne Britishsmovement itself. PForsabotitionw- ome 
disagree over matters of general policy was nov, of course, 

a new phenomenon. In the past they had differed strongly 


in their opinions upon such questions as whether to attack 


5... Hansard, February £6, 1845.) Vole 7/7. peel OF 
John Quincy Adams to Dr. Benjamin Waterhouse, October 15, 
1835. Loc cit. Samuel Flage Bemis, John Quincy Adams and 
the Union (New York, 1956), p. 330, note I6. 
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Slavery or the Slave trade ‘or whether to concentrate their 
efforts upon influencing Parliament directly or through the 
medium of public ila sos! But the dissensions which now 
POsGeanelceO: G@ MOre= scer1ous natures “To some extent, they 
may be attributed to sheer frustration. Denied an opportunity 
of coming to grips with their real-enemies, anti-slavery men 
expressed some of their natural combativeness in their 
relations with one another, But this was not the only cause 
io eo ol eeeiuCieOl LiCl saliG culty, LU is=Ctear = tavein 
Doeavery mulLclolicivy of the means now at their disposal. 
For, in their search for a viable course of action, they 
came up with a bewildering variety of more or less unviable 
ones. There seemed, indeed, no limit to the number of 
different methods which might be adopted. In dealing with 
Diem VCore. erOr CxXaiple. vnere Were "Unree cencral coursest 
for abolitionists to choose from: they could attempt to cut 
Sie nombr aoe ab LUS root by aavocating intervention in 
PoemVvcamitseits they Could support a policy of naval *biockade; 
SumcieveCOUlLd atuciou LO bring pressure "to bear upon’ the 


Miawvidusieetmporling nations. “Choosing one of these general 


6455 [his was an issue in the 1780's and again in the 
1820's. See Thomas Clarkson, History of the Abolition of 
the Slave Trade, Vol. I, pp. 282-7; see, also, the numerous 
Comments on the subject in the Anti-Slavery Reporter (London), 
hs Peseta 


Te eee below. 


courses meant, am *turn, SClectul ne from eanoly sooo On 
different and, in some cases, sharply conflicting, methods. 
Intervention in Africa, for instance, could mean establishing 
colonies; setting up trading posts for the encouragement of 
legitimate commerce; teaching the natives new agricultural 
techniques 5 Suppontine Christian missions yO lees bio) Vessco 
niliteryounitis to spolice sone sinter. Or go ieee aera 
pressure to bear on importing nations could be done by 
means of diplomaticuprotests; by offering (to cance adeors: 
by suggesting favorable trade agreements; by applying 
economic sanctions; by fostering the growth of anti-slavery 
sentiment among the inhabitants, or by outright military 
force. The range of alternatives, therefore, was now far 
broader than merely between making slavery or the slave 
trade »the, object jor savtack) or, DeUWwGEen Us ifoe o.oo. 
indirect means for influencing Parliament; it included a 
perplexing wariety fot courses which, for tne (mos te payee 
not ocromising enough To Secure (unsnimity sot esau lor 

But -1t ewas? nov simply Over ues tGlove. Of acacia le omnis 
disagreements now arose. Abolitionists also found themselves 
divided over matters not entirely connected with the anti- 
slavery cause but pertaining to oUner puplicwor aoc olon oer 
questions, sbGineean Bpotationtet as the history of the 
movement shows, was liable to involve sharp conflict of 
loyalty. This” its "evident; for example, in the vil eoe ones 


Indiana Quakers who, in 1843, were faced with the difficult 
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BhOLlces Ore ueccudingswhethner sto accept the authority of their 
Annual Yearly Meeting or to support the anti-slavery 

Pe cnonces A similar case is thet of the British aboli- 
tionists who, in 1841, were torn between accepting the free 
Lredesdocurines of Cobhen ande Bright and fulfilling their 
obligations toward the Negro. in each of these instances, 
the abolitionist’s predicament was the result of external 
nacu@Quomiacthem. than of factors operating from within the 
movement itself, 

Hitnerto, the British movement had been remarkably 
free from complications of this nature. When it came to 
attacking slavery, Whigs and Tories, free traders and 
protectionists, Quakers and Baptists, however dint ermen tay 
Mev yedaveCn le | taabOut OLberoissues);ehadefound no dif- 
PCUltvVeneecsivablashing a scommon basis forsaction. “Aarter 
283c, unanimity Chev vomInamNwa sa SeLOOMe DOSS LDLe. © = ihe 
eae omaome lhl seare ec Learle sAbOLA tion had become, spolitically 
speaking, somewhat of a marginal issue with the result that, 
even for dedicated abolitionists, it did not necessarily 


take precedence over other issues with which they were 


SawuWwabber Edgerton, A History of the Separation in 
Indiana Yearly Meeting of eae ie naa ane camenial he 
Winter of eee and CBn3 on the Anti-Slavery question 
(Cincinnati, LeDous 


oie See Chapters V and VI below, 
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concerned. Moreover, since slavery Could no Longer pe 
attacked by direct means, abolitionists were compelled to 
adopt indirect ones, such as manipulating tariffs, dis- 
couraging the consumption of certain products and attempting 
to impose embargoes on goods from slaveholding nations. 
These indirect means, in turn, bore upon questions other than 
slavery and when contingent issues were thus raised anti- 
slavery men were liable to find themselves Sericousiyeca.vicea,. 
However firmly they might agree upon the essential sintful-— 
ness of slavery, there was no guarantee tnat Chey "would also 
agree upon, or attach equal importance Co, Sucn contingent 
issues as free trade, pacifism, religion, cempetence sei 
welfare of the Brivtisn Working Classes and toceiieetcouscmoe 
British merchants. “hes cho.ce, generally speaking, was no 
longer between slavery and freedom: it was between such 
alternatives as benefiting the freedmen in the West Indies 
or improving the lot of the workers in Manchester; dis=— 
couragping the slave trade abroad or encouraging the con- 
Sumption of non-alconolic beverages at nome. Thus we tained 
the abolitionists struggling with a variety of conflicting 
causes and strongly disagreeing with one another over 
issues which, for the most part, had nothing to do with 
slavery at all. 

Compared with the period which had preceded it, this 
was a confused and, in many ways, confusing time in the 


history of the British movement. From the very outset, the 


rel oe 


new society found itself involved in a succession of be- 
wildering situations. Not only was it balked in its attempts 
to come to grips with the problems with which it was supposed 
to be dealing, but it was sniped at by other abolitionist 
PCOUDSemC se OC WCU sLTigmal Pvemenrt ands iim “Cher press, and: 
roundly condemned by large segments of the 1liberal-—minded, 
anti-slavery, British population. 

PaOuetsmolarkhSON., i. describing the earlier movement, 
Sic -eecouoorcausl UU LOne TIVers =bepinning as a number of 
springs and rivulets, -- each, in his attached diagran, 
appropriately marked with the name of some early abolitionist 
or humanitarian ~~ the waters combined to become streams 
Pio ee rievUl ~ebCCaie & ativer.  sorowines ever wider and more 
majestic as it wound its way toward the ie The situa- 
EioOueWwileh Wiiehn We are now confronted is exactly the reverse 
of that which Clarkson described. Instead of uniting, the 
Waters divide. It was as if, instead of flowing directly 
to tne sea, the river nad entered a mysterious delta region 


where it was transformed once again into a number of streams, 


ee eS UO Ol Chew AbOl tO sOlusunewoLlLave pirade 
(fondonte oO) a VOleulus DDkuo O0O=55,m-259-64., Many modern 
writers, such as F.J. Klingebere, Sir Reginald Coupland 
and Cow Ww: Greenidge, have also stressed the cumulative 
nature of the British movement. This may help to explain 
why the later movement, which was anything but cumulative, 
has received so little attention. See Bibliography. 
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some flowing strongly, some weakly, some turning into slug- 
gish backwaters, some disappearing altogether. 

The? British and foretenyAnticeSlaveryisocietymreore= 
sented one such stream. Before deciding what kind of stream 
it was, however, we must say something more about the 


earlier history of the British movement, 


imitneland),. as Anecertain American svete ome 
apoltttion ‘of slavery was tne resulvl'of 4 Judteyo ede. 100, 
In 1772, James’ Somersetvyra Virginian” Nerro, eNom ia cmocen 
taken to England by his master, escaped, was befriended by 
Granville Sharp, and, as a result of the ensuing case in the 
CourntrofowKinge's Bench, ne andgsome”= ten Ghousandwotvacr 
Bratish Negro slaves Werersetratslibperty., ~oherp sesupscoucia 
attempts: to have the ruling an-this case ex lentca, ore ceo 
affect the slaves in’ the cotonies>™- 6€ndaded Signet a Ger ee 
Common Law, he learned, could not be applied to those parce 
of the Empire where slavery was specifically recognized by 
colonial sf ee 


Sharp himself is said to have remained convinced that 


West Indian slavery should be the prime object of abolitionist 


lL. FJ. Kiingberg, The Anti-Slavery. Movement. in 
England (New Haven)! /1.926 )5: pp. 20-0 tice en 


aaah Ate 

aE Ne 
attack. Clarkson, Wilberforce and most other British 
abolitionists, however, took a different view of the matter 
BOW Ochlemeltmel/o/ , Lne eri rsh British anti-slavery orgenization 
was formed, it was not upon slavery but upon the slave trade 
Pte UUmemOGCUSemlbS atLtentlon. 81n later years this policy 
-was to be much criticized, j but, taking into account the 
mcircumstances of the time, it is difficult to believe that 
Paceabotru1onists Were mistaken in adjusting their aims to 
coincide with what Se aay a and the public were most 
morepared to oe Tem res UitineOUmUONLS sOOLLCy . Nowe ver. 
Was that, for more than three decades, the problem of West 
Indian slavery was almost totally ignored. This fact does 


not seem to have caused the abolitionists much uneasiness, 


Meu neCeoloVveUrageewere wabolishea, so their argument ran, 
PoapOumN OM OmDSGOMGeSCarce , une orice of slaves would in- 
crease, and the planters, no longer able to regard Negroes 


as expendable, would be compelled to adopt more humane 


12. see comments by Joseph Sturge, British Emancipator, 
panueryvecs, (O39 ,8pp. 202-3. 


Eel SeDOLrCy was Much criticized by the Britisn 
and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society which chose the other 
alternative. See Joseph Siurge to the Editor of the British 
Emancipator, January 23, 1839, British Emancipator, January 

9 Seer 202-3. 


14. For an account of the reasons which led aboli- 
Paonistsmito adopt, Unis policy, see, Thomas Clarkson's 
History of the Abolition of the Slave Trade (London, 1808), 
Vol.9l, pp. 252-7. 
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methods, . some abolitionists, indéed, even went so far as to 
argue that, Since free labor was cheaper than slave wiebor, 
piecemeal and, ultimately, complete emancipation would 
result. 

The. failure of the west Indianeplenvers eon ce., 
Britain's abolition of the slave trade in 1808, to sb ah 
their behavior in accordance with these expectations, only 
gradually became apparent. Meanwhile, the abolitionists 
were mainly concerned with bringing about the suppression 
of the slavestrade, by means of ianternationaleconvenuwvous. 
By el823,,. However, thereviderce from Lhe e Weslaco 
already sufficiently clear to persuade abolitionists that 
a more-direct~andsa forceful aoproach, Co hens lev civ oe 
was) needed, lf the slave holders, refused tomo one uae 
dictates of enlienctencdy selteinverest. ol pcs eee ei ce 
had once put it, "to make such improvements in their systems 
as their new situation requires,” then the Government would 
havea Combe). persuaded. losscu stor hen. 

This growing awareness on the part of British aboli-— 
tionists of the need for Government. intervention resulted, 
in. 1823,-in the formation of the Socitetyetometicw 1 ties pian 
and Gradual Abolition of Slavery Throughout the British 
Dominions, or, as it was more commonly known, the Anti- 
Slavery Society. The aim of this body ,Wastitset uit le 
Suggests, was to devise, and to persuade the Government to 


put into effect, a plan for the gradual vemancipaviony on) ce 
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slaves in the British colonies. Among the leading members 
of this organization were several who had been prominent in 
the-cariserm strugeles for  the»abolition and suppression.of 
the slave trade. These included William Wilberforce, Thomas 
Clarkson, Zacharay Macaulay and James Stephen the elder. 
Mhere,wereralso some newcomers: Samuel Gurney, James Cropper, 
Nits etieneLe nt ond kemostlenovtable., of). a11,.Thomas. Fowelkl. 
Bbuxstlon,ewhno) soon! took, oversafrom Wilberforce the role of 
leader and Parliamentary spokesman, 

PU voOngrvos LC NOMUINe mine pinging. Chey Societys views 
POmo nemo cn tl OneOtwlarlianent.» Ons May 5,9 1823... ne submitted 
Sep LOpOsotevomvne, House caliiing, for che emancipation,. at 
isilishelels ene ?Sshlal e}anh 1elict=) al born after a certain date,and at the ‘ 
Somcetd Nem morte rUslaGl on sdesioned -to,protect, from, the more 
flagrant abuses of the existing systems individuals who 
Reman nece me bondare 4) According .to.this plan,. he argued, 7 
Slaveuveenwouldeburn, itself down into its socket and. go aia 
Although in sympathy with some aspects COlbebUxCOnwsssCheme., 
LnicaleveropooleMinis try considered it .too drastic, to be 
accCepLowmneucplying jon benalft.of .the Ministry, George Canning 
Submitted an alternative set of ees Wels Diet 1G 


Neecrocoamineunecirespresent stave, he pointed out, it was still 


15. Hansard's Parliamentary Debates, Second Series, 
Wereph 4 W.Cy yes : 


POP mEUDL OR we OD m2 5-257 s 
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too early to consider emancipatlon=astaspraci ean agree. 
However, in’‘view lof recent Treportsstrom the Neste tndiess sic 
was obviously necessary to do something to improve the condi- 
tion of the: slaves and’ thereby” to®prepare®? them forseventual 
freedom. The formulation and execution of appropriate 
measures, he believed, might’ best be left to *the colonists 


themselves. The adoption of Canning's proposal, which, for | 


the next decade, was to form the basis “ofmotii cia pote... 


committed the Government to prompU acti0n -S Oneiayve- olor 


Bathurst, Secretary of State for the Colonies, Sentrecopies 
of Canning "*s speech to-aliewest IndleansGovennorsmescoce ule 
with a letter expressing the Government” s*desirentnac @ehonmmns 
be: speedily adopved:: 

Ihe response was immediate. In Vameaicaywwiere 
resistance was most pronounced, 2 committee of the Assembly 
accused the Government of having embraced the “principles 
laid down by the enemies of the colonies" and some members 
even went so far as to call for immeciate secession fron 
the Empire. In Barbados; a mob of sett lens aese icv oe eG 
one of the missionaries sympathized with Bathurst's views, 
attacked and wrecked his chapel. In Demerarayvevenvus Tock 
an even nastier turn. The excitement among the whites was 


coumunicated to the Negroes, resulting Ingen acu eeot 1 on 


17 oom OM A ucopy of this etter (secom wea uric De isaeg 


The Anti-Slavery Movement in England (New Haven, 1026.)5 
Appendix Bb. 
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which was duly crushed with extreme and largely gratuitous 
prutality. 

The Lines were clearly drawn. In the years that 
followed the pattern became only too familiar: Government 
instructions; opposition by the assemblies; irresponsible 
SCusMmOLesvwO LenCces iS~tCrenuous denunciation on the parte of ,the 
Miu woeviely OCLelyY Leadine to. more Government instruc 
illest (rot been for the unsettled state of “national 
PpoOlvueerwee Veils b1mey UnescyoLle miphntr nave been broken 
So0onecuwe AS itewas UtUhe process was allowed to continue, 


Gach episode adding to the accumuleted backlog of imoatience 
ies: 


and ‘frustration. 

Moise Ver oe Oe enews oe seas berot an 1" he supporterstior 
the anti-slavery varty, had any illusions about the effects 
CimeGnemGovernment Ss policy «Hitherto tthe Anti-Slavery Com— 
mittee, supported by a network of provincial auxiliaries, 
Hema rOvTocusthe principal channel! througn whichicthic aboli~_ 
tionist sentiments of the country found Jer eoie weds A new 


OrerenwzarL2on, now appeared to challenge its “position. 


18.- Accounts of this phase of the anti-slavery 
Lue Som le be found in oJ. Kilingebperge*s The Anti-Slavery 


Movementmuin Eneland, pp. L82o27e2.s RS Coupland” s, Ther british 
Anti-Slavery Movement (London, 1933), pp. 118-134; and 


W.IT Mathieson’s British Slavery and its Abolition, 
oe ose oe London, 9.926), pp. LlL5-195. 


aos 


For) some. time.the: younser and, mone redi caieelencnits 
in the Society, impatient, at.the lack of progress, had been 
pressing for @ more aggressive policy and, specifically, 
for an appeal to the people themselves rather than to their 
elected srepresentatives .. stnevsuccess, of thi Se voce. 
campaiiem, abheyeclasmed, hadwad ready. beens pro VeO nmr mous. mor 
a somewhat limited scale, within London,itself. A similar 
appeal, they urged, should, be made throughout the provinces. 
Meanwhile, Buxton and the conservative wing of the Society, 
who fLormed.as majority ,aweres Content. Lo ConviInUCm Ones oe ie. 
present course in the hope that Farliament would Sooner or 
Later. face wp to the situation. _ Une Pirste ope nasi oma 
dissension appeared at the Annual General Meeting in 1830 
when several off The younger members. spoke lout against. Une 
Committee's re Inevhes sprime. of6 L650 Siew te meee Cle d 
ahead, At one of the usual weekly committee meetings, 
George Stephen, the son of James Stephen and brother of 
the future, Under secretary, of State flor thevcoloniec. 
submitted a pian sproviding  forsthe Civ ts 1 one oto Oud. 
into & mMumber of districts, to each of whi chee ue ceoe 
assigned a2 -paid.agent on vlectunmer responsi (oo oe Uae 
public opinion. After some discussion his suggestion was 


rejected as, “well meaning but impractical sth omaouelon aad, 


19. Henry Richard, Memoirs of Joseph Sturge 
ULOrig Orie ebb) ae 
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evening a meeting of young abolitionists was held and the 
formation ss a new organization, based on Stephen's plan, 
agreed on. : 

The Agency Committee, as it was called, consisted 
originally of eighteen members, who were supposed to meet 
ie wyeeeecheeDLeaCbice, hnowever, this proved too demanding’ and 
(jals) (Neste helepe part of the administrative work devolved upon 
Puc ouctmOluseclt . Josepn Sturge and the two brothers, Joseph 
AiumoMiieanuekeCOoper., They engagzed five lecturers, each at 


a salery of two hundred pounds a year, among them John 


Soot enmelavctl ee COmDeCCOMeuNell known &s secretary of tne 


Creu oGeclommorel lone ARLE -olavery SOClety, and George Thompson, 


a former Islington shop assistant who had taken elocution 
PescsodsmanGa showed promise of becoming 2 powerful platform 
Soto peel oeoOO1 ULon Lie yerccelvea the pratuitous services 
of several others, including those of Captain Charles 
pulavemmeomnervyid Though somewhat eccentric abolitionist 
recently returned from the United States where he had been 
closely SAIS Eel ak he LeecmoCuUlvGlCSomOtm Charles wainney 


end ents no vy) band . 


Boel GlOorese stepnen, Anti-Slavery Recollections: 
in a series of letters to Harriet Beecher Stowe (London, 
IES ELO NE jo ee Oe 


Pope nilerrrincivad of Utica High School, Stuart nad 
become friendly with Theodore Dwight Weld and had actually 
helped to support him for a time, He was later instrumental 
in converting Weld to the anti-slavery cause, Gilbert H. 
Barnes, The Anti-Slavery Impulse (Massachusetts, 1957), 


orem, ERAN, aS ig 
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It was one of the contentions of the Agency Committee 


that Buxton's Society had greatly erred in two resvects: 

jt hed limited its emotional appeal to what the members of 
the younger organization regarded as @ select group of "pious 
sentimentalists" --~ namely the Clapham Sect -- which was not 
only detached from the people, but actually distrusted by 
them, and, at the same time, by relying too much upon its 
Parliamentary influence, had tended to confuse the issue 

with questions of political and economic expediency. Adel fea 

was evident ,"aStephen slater recalled, ‘\whetwit 7 pes recip wous 


world could be induced to enter upon the subject, severing 


4t from all its political relations and viewing it simply 
Fa fo 
aS a question between God and man, the battle was won." 


As its fundamental doctrine the Comwmittee adopted the 


principle that slavery was "a crime in the eyes Of God mand 
should therefore be immediately abolished." ‘i By making 
silaveholding a sin, and thus distinguisbing +t .£rom most 
othe: forms of social evil, it was hoped to appeal GiurecuLy 


to the consciences of the "sober, honest, well-meaning and 


22. Sir George Stephen, Anti-Slavery Recollections, 
Dian LO Ae oie 


23. This view of the question was later adopted 
by most American abolitionists. Gilbert iphs Walc we g(sches Bele 


Anti-Slavery Impulse, p. HO Ss 


| 
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2u 
Consistenvy Christians” in the community. 

Whaler COoUS=presehuing =the Slavery question in 
rPelieaLous lLerms, the Committee did not entirely ignore its 
MoreereracuLcal aspects. Tne principle of immediate emancipa— 
DVOMMWi uo eeetrl= COMNSeOUCICe Of tne efforts of the younger 


abolitionists, had already gained some currency, had been 


PicwauUbyeecueo, TUCH Criticisms in reaffirming this doctrine 


the Committee was anxious to remove such misapprehensions 
Pemnatd@euvsch, Une malin one, at Chat time, being the wide 
SBuresaq belici, cagerly cultivated by the West Incian verty, 
Pinte vee O.vC Us "emancipatvLonues rom all control, at once 
unlimited in its character and instant in its Bademepe ace 
fase cepheniniormed Nis "azents, never was contemplated. 
What had been meant was the Pinnecailace =“SupsSowlUutLon of 


judicial for orivate and irresponsible authority involving 


the simultaneous establishment of a system of equality with 


24. "The committee considers /the anti-slavery 
struggle/7 to be a question essentially of a religious 
character and though in some degree mixed up on the one hand 
with matters of political economy and on the other with 
CicmeeioetiuyeOn che Subject To 1S Amportant not to abandon 
Chesavoheeround of Christian duty for the .sake.of gaining 
Poms iO oom Ola. party, jor Gxecting the anplause of a 
popular assembly." Letter of instruction to the Committee's 
PeonuseeGOucon, June, 2631) Soir George Stephen, Anti- 
Slavery Recollections, p. 138; see also ibid., p. I60. 


215 & = Shep kol Aion, Mas igee 
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the free born subject. in J lnc en jovmen lb ole cyl ee 


After all, iaws already €xi1stedeto prolec Gs ge ew vege 
irresponsible or malicious actions of individuals and there 
was no reason to suppose that these would prove inadequate 
in’ the oreseat Snes tance? 

Thus, there Were now CWO SCpDara lew or ean eee ous 
viewing the same problem from quite different standpoints, 
the older one, arguing fEhat slavery was merely saneev solo 
should be abolished gradually; the younger that it was 4 
Sin and should cease at once. Despite these different 
philosophies the two bodies succeeded in malintainive =r ilendiy 
relations until the very eve of the Emancipation Acts In 
practice, 45 theixm members quickly reaeiizeqa stones voeve a 
complementary, cone seeiine vo int luence Shar emer vega 
Within, by, introducing moticns 2nd caret iui obby.n eee 
other from Without, by appealing directly to, the ceo. 

The techniques used by the Agency Committee closely 
resembled --—- though on a smaller scale -~ those later 
employed by Weld and his disciples in "=the Untecos occa 
Lecturers went from town to town, Speakins In ouol ic enews 
and meeting houses and urging their audiences to circulate 


petitions, thus paving the way for the- formations of ylocal 


26. Ibid. This was also the view of William Lloyd 
Garrison. Most American abolitionists, however, adopted a 
more moderate position. See Gilberts sea ries Ver om 


Slavery Impulse, p. 102. 
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auxiliaries... By the end of 1832, Stephen claims, there 
were 1,<00 Such organizations scattered throughout the 
Phe omay: 

Pio cslODUUna beanor euhne abolitionists that this 
effort should have coincided with the last stages of the 
SuCUgmiee OVerechne Reform, Billy Its, passace, the dissolu- 
Lion wieenar Lament) and the, preparations for a general elec- 
PrOMm—aCt cOmuQteL ees cnena ie Loe Ming ole exnilaration.. — Reform 
el ome a eee tect peti let lice saiimey being, “Liere. was no clear 
idea of when it would, or should, ee Showbhepetsiel “Yoyal lente 
these events , the Committec"s agents now. focused their 
SL cewulowmom Winhi nemunie SupeOotrte Of tne edectors.... Boards 
DiImcOnGueaionienCce were Tes tabitecned in “loncom,. Edinburgh 
and Dublin to direct local efforts. A nation-wide poster 
campaign was organized -- a step regarded with great suspicion 
iohipe haley Sen ielere aNaves 052 SYM AehEZers ~were ursed to obtain 


pledges of support from candidates, and, where the candidates 


fieste neem Ul One Snovhici, lo Concentrates. -onm" the two 


SyBecsnti-eslavery Recollections, p. 161. 
—28. WiL. Burn, Emancipation and Apprenticeship in 
the British West Indies (London, ESS Ie ore ee 
2 pore ire George otephen, Anti-Slavery Recollections, 
pp. 167-9, 184-7. The Anti-Slavery Society complained 


that it was being held responsible for the Agency Committee's 
DOLL. eee 


Soe 


or three respectable voters” who: could, often, “cecidercd 
candidate's pine tga 

The election was held in December, and when Parliament 
reassembled in January, 19033, it was clear that ‘thevagiva— 
tion had had its effect. Buxton was delipnted av. thestemper 
of the new House. Nevertheless, the ministry anveared) scam. 


reluctant’ to take*> action.” There was no alimuston coe cueveny 


in the Kine‘'s speech anda when’ Buxton, alarmeds acca. 


omission, gave Notice” or Nis’ intention to einwroduCer. sol lon see 
efforts were made to dissuade’ hime” Tne Ascency Conmiuvec 
reacted promptly by launching’ a new campedens “sin ewiiaee te 

at our door,” one “abolitionist assured Stuur sew Wer Cucma cone 
agitate, agitate, agitate. =. 2 Tne people Mus ve ecianG your 


Bea 
the slaves for the Government never will..." A protest 


meeting was held’ in Exeter “Haldj in the Strand, and from 

there the assembly marched in =solemn (processions en leur 
Whitehall to Downing Street, where they presented jtheir 
resolutions CO Lari Grey. 

In fact, the cabiret was more ready to accept emancipa- 


tion than the abolitionists supposed. As early as January 14, 


30... tbid., p. 185; Henry Bicherd, eno uemo uses ani 
Sturge, pp 99-100 


31. Henry Hichard, Menolirsole osepheovubec. 
ODieeeli) ae. 


Poe omen OLvVCOlUDon tenlLi re ecmancination.ot the.slaves to 


take effect Seem Doe eve lO 35 Om Januar vos 7. worobab.y 


Poe nOrie lt Their delay in adopting this measure was not 


the result of reluctance but of the difficulty they found 
iMeoseeeoine (on a bitiewhich would, put. their, decision into 
effect and, at the same time, cause the least possible 
dislocation, for it was generally assumed that, once freed, 
bLnoSeNerroce Would refuse to. work. Lt was. largely around 
this question that the discussion in the cabinet and the 
later debates in Parliament revolved. 

iacmibulit slLOria leo len.=scrawn. Upsiby James Sy eee 
presented to Parliament by Lord Stanley on May 14, became 
PiomoUi COLO mMmNUGCh Cr TL Cion ASE ore na lise introduced 
bomerowlcedethat,.os) from Ansustal oui S34, .slavery,,.as_a 
lesadestavus, would cease to exist. throughout the British 
ooo nice n aun eI nee are. ole Si xeate the. vinesthe 
BCuroo mem huOwLOorce or lborns subsequently, were to be 
Saree veri co we LOL nGrm Slaves were Co. be rezistercd.as 


SDoreneicedstebporers.forsa period) of eleven years in. the 


case of praedials (field hands) and six years in that of non 


Meee oem our soo these periods they would be required to 


pepe lormOn bY oughton, Khecollections. of..a;, Long Life, 
V ONE GV  DDsarcOS-9., 


Sete ioe ourth, omancipat.on and Aporenticeship-—in 
the British West Indies, bp. rose 


7 


devote three quarters of their’ time; to the senvice: or 
thein former imasiters’ Tire revurn for £000) a name on ghe yom es 
remaining quarter being Tree for them to Use esl heye cicse, 
In return, the planters were to receive a loan on mt veer 
mi. teow Rone which they would be obliged to pay back win 
due ScueEete 

Two features of thevbilil were, particular tywopro.ous 
to the abolitionists -- the prolonged,and, as they regarded 
it, wholly unnecessary apprenticesnip per Lodo de scour 
pensatory loan. On the firstoot these issues ne scovermmen.u 
was prepared to compromise, and after some debates the length 
of apprenticeship was reduced by almost a nea pane On the 
question of compensation the Covernment remained obdurate, 
and.actually substituted for, the proposeo oa ncr gs. snore 
twenty million pounds,” ~ In consequence Ss 7hurtner is oe OW 
appeared between the two anti-slavery bodies. Buxton and 
the Anti-Slavery Society, although opposéa To compensation, 
were prepared to accept it, rather than see” the bill dereated, 
in whoiter sap they foresaw serious disturbances in the 


West Indies. The Agency Committee, on the other hand, 


ite LDA we DD eae 


35)... Ln the-casevof non—pracdiialseme len ourcm crc on 
August 1, 1838, and in that of pracdials sormiueusted eco tOs 


36 ,.-_W.L2 Burn, Emancipation and Apprenticeshipein 
the British West Indies, p. li7. 


IES Vvemenrees Aut Syers ore tneiritime 'torthe “service -of 
Ci eee ele SUeroe ne re sugnieiorefiood and, clobhing,. the 
Re liomMinutinencuis. OCCT MOG niet recaron-b. hem tose -s,.chey, chose. 
Piper bien taut arsswere .to,receive a-.lLoan of fifteen 
TP aaommOOUDCS, FWirec ir. Grey would be, obliged to pay. back in 
34 

Ove course. 

iW Oe eee OG eo Lewere Dparticularmiv obnoxious 
BOMUBeme DON Sot Stoel colon zed .and,, as.they, regrarded 
Bos ele Ce S hay Soren ticesiip mneriod and the com-— 
PWeWMioo OMVEBLOuwt , 0m bho t icet of these issues the Government 
Wee OCCUR OCOD On yoo wend sei Ter some debate the length 

Be, 

Ole Oren Loe ain oOo woe Secucec by almost a half. On the 
Bl Oe We Ou Gs st VON ata OVernnent remained obdurate, 
ae ee imesSUGst tT in ooo Le proposed loan a gift of 
Pee Cee OMe OOUnU oS elm GOonsecCuence a further split now 
eo weOeCUNCOReCne UMNO u.nt slavery bocles. Buxton and 


Pi eee eee SO et ee lt riouoh opposed to compensation, 


- 


Werecmrr coe, eo toraecept at, racner than  *seesthe biti defeated, 


Me nite = Ven. trey foresaw Serious disturbances “in the 
SxS 
west Inciec. eA ee mee Onl Luree. sore cneugGther thand , 


Poe sibemi! DoT I16e7" 


Po eeerinicre. Case lomenon-pracdials eit would’end. on 
<2 & 
Fe ed 


Auzsust Poona ime tna of pracaialss oneAupust 1 yo1840. 


Bee OL Seurn, EmancitpationsandrApprenticeship in 
nucleus west Incies, D. roy | 
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approaching the issue with Ghe view that stave waco cme. 
eS ad no justification whatever for sarantine compensa— 
enter unless,’ of course, it were siven CoP unewstavess 

For ‘this. reason they urged determined’ opposition uo tne 
Government measure, believing, in Viewror = (Newent eis bee 
of popular sentiment > that the Mintstry Would ei ce1= Compe ited 
to anctroduce a new and more satisfectory cere JG alos ho rss 
years, in Geference Co tier Aner Cen Corea. Ue my Omer 
Similer views on the comoensation duéestion, these aboli-~ 
tionists were to place preat™stress’ upon tne Stana they took 
ae crs a a tn Lace, nowever, thicy Sxerc eee 
lritluenCe, (since Gnesi rur ele” Wor eee ner he tne eet was 
largely in tne hands of SUucvoy Gna ise eur lor Geran : Never~— 
theless, Daniel O'Connell, Joseoh Pease and several” ouner 
radical abolitionists ine une House Wereeanonp Une mts 


Ad 
tnat voted asainst the Ministry on this vicssuce. 


37. "This doctrine /i.e, , What Slayer as suey ameoe enc 
in the eyes of God"/ disowned compensation: it did more; 
it reprobated it’ on an indirect participation temo io 


Sir George Stephen; Anti-Slavery. Recollections.e po. Jee 


B88 cetWoLacBurn, ,Bmancipeationsand Seprenc, Gecko mee 
the British West Indies, ». 117. 


29.c.bERLtish and Foreloen Anti-siav ery a ocr: oe 


ceedings of the Convention of 1840-51 ppka +50 oon. oo. 


4O. See Hansard's Parliamentary Debates, Third 
Series) Vole ls yonps e7ceep oo. 


HPP Arora ste of die scniaine wiotes pms ce mone 
pp. 598-9. err 


mt me 


approaching the issue with the viev that slavery was a sin, 
could™seecino justification whatever for granting compensa-— 
ST aA, unless, “of Course, it were piven to the slaves. 
POrMbiisesteasOnls biey treed determined osposition to the 
Government measure, believing, in view of the current state 
Cif DOpulatssCnvLnentl, “tnat the Ministry would feel compelled 
to Minivrocuce 2 new end more satisfactory ee te Neg Akeohateye 
years won deference to their American colleagues, who held 
SlMllealmevieWs. On| CNne Comoecnsation guestion, these aboli- 
CVowuseomvcrc. LOWDIace erecat stress upon the stand they took 
atythis ewe Peete ONS er COC YV exerci sed Jittle 

(ii ewe c Ro lMmeC Oem so Lrup elo Within Parbioement Lye WES 
oo Va eee nang Se@Olssuxton Srna wis Supporters. Never- 
Cage ooo be moronic tiem Ose Oh, Peasetand several otlner 
Becca mavOotyoclonists in= tae House were among the minorivy 


44 
Ra weevOLeCOme Conrcte LheMiiniscry on this 2ssue¢. 


—- 


Gye Nom oetTr ince, le, (Lal oslaveryawase "a, crime 
in’the eyes of God"/7 disownéd compensation: it did more; 
Pome pops ueCdw i tbeOme an Indirect participation inthe crime." 


Pierce OreowoLCohen, Anti-Slavery Recollections, ». 191. 


Pee le at eeleanGo Dea ulOn and ApprenLACeship <in 
the British West Indies, ». 117. 


Pope bolt sheend HPoreion Antvi-staverySocrety,;—Pro= 
ceedings of the Convention of et Ome eto Oly 5 oe 


HO. See Hansard's Parliamentary Debates, Third 
Serieseevol.-18, po.) 5oe-599 . 


ier ome ae trot Of Gls ceielniemVvOLeS, See ibid, 
pp. 598-9. 


the bill, received the royal, assentavoumaueiscelc 
and preparations were. at once begun, for, the stamewwhen pir 
would become effective. Meanwhile the two anti-slavery 
societies continued to, meet. and, transact »usimescs ia oon. 
as Buxton's society was concerned,. howeverse att iey remo ned 
to,be. done but, to, await the, issue. of iovenGs. © Bnerooency,, 
Committee, on the other hand, underwent a significant 
transformation. Some time during. the spring) om@summers of 
1834 it changed its name to the British and Foreien Society 
for the Universal Abolition.of Nerpro .olavery sane oem a Vo 
Trade, anc. began publishing a new, neriodicady,) ciees bows. 
Lionwst, healt s Gee Seopa LC appeared, SAcnificanvwy 
enough, on August 4, three days after the Emancipation Act 
became effective. Unfortunately, litticsicaknovies Dole suas 
organization, though there 1S .no,coubtethetaitawe sgn oy 
respects, a ASA ACs of the British endetore vane 
Shs her Ghie Wleles Mears” ‘ Its aims, for example, were similar 


though Jess elaborately developed .than Thosesonetnestauern 


body.” Specifically, setrout to persusdem Geel esl One oS 


WOOO eMuLale Bri-lasys=esann Ler 


oon DNS CXls TENcCerore this oreani sav Oumar 
previously been commented wooen, by hastomi onsite” 
the Society's 28 committee members later became members of 
the Commitvee of Che Britten and Fores ene aaed one cy 
Society. see Appendix II. The last number of the 
Abolitionist (Vol. 1, No. 4) appeared aneMeyoeoo oe 


= Os 


The people of England /the Abolitionist declared/ 
Mui Leee ODOUCw Gm nence . = ‘They have 
purged themselves from the imputation aye” “ek era Barleke 
than which no greater can be perpetrated against 
humane nature -orn one ssreatemoral Legislator of 

the universe, They can now consistently bring 
the moral influence with which they are invested, 
to bear on these netions which may still persist 
Mee LPethavling (aesimitar crime,.and.demand. in 
Boemoane Ol. © = sOuLraved humanity, the universal 
recor wolonmotathe riohtcaofsman, Al... att 


Whose idea this was is not revealed but that it may 
NeavesoOere wma lea swithnwJosenhisturge 1s susgested by. 4 letter 
Wetec nmreomn Prous BVO aN ili team. Horstern; = ieee: fi vondsand. ef GL LOW 
sHdlelkainakeyemkisacdy | alel woleley Shwe hints) (eran d Js aie Begging Forster «not 
POMUwoiwoscmoue Ol Hance whale nue bat firs tkappear te utopian 
Schenc emacs ursed bim to consider eer esieeesone Poss ibeLaty 
PimOuUmbiiewea fener al crusade) Gocinss (slavery a" throughout 
Pie VeaelectCOn Wok Lt. Sib ete CVC bsS.~61 01S scarce lyysur— 
Pee iomeULlue SUC Al LOCe SnOoulO snaver sprung (upset this 
Povo OLmitve Ol.LOWCG Cirecul yt romethne ‘assumptions, upon 


which Dgemeatdslcats: ted wa lbreedy been operating. Lf siavery 


Weoseeecmlicyeassertca, "a crime in the eyes of-soa,". then 


Piemme tonal y) OL 0Ne criminal becane a matter of secondary 


Btpotanecens by making the anti-slavery movement a religious 


Cause .eevley hed also made 10 an evangelical one. 


ome ne ek bole Omsing avicles el, alo. #eChucust...1854), 


Memoirs of Joseoh Sturce, po. 204— 


HW. Henry Richard, = 
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It soon became apparent, however, that such con- 
siderations were somewh2t premature. As reports of the 
oroceedings in the West Indies began to filter back to 
England, it became increasingly clear that the aboli- 
tionists’ victory was less complete than they had at first 
supposed. There had, it is true, been no bloodshed and work 
on the vlantation had continued without interest son. w Lue 
behavior of the Negroes, indeed, had been exemplary, but their 
actuel condition had changed little. They remained "“emanci- 
pated prisoners" on the plantation to which they were attached, | 
still liable to the same ROE eas and laboring under much : 
she same incepacities as before. 

In April, 1835, therefore, a summons was issued at 
the joint instigation of the two national organizations 
which, for the time being, had agreed to sink their .dit— 
ferences, calling for a general convention LOrsCons Hier one 
operation of the act, The meeting was hela: Ineixere rial | 
on May 15. Buxton and Lord Brougham both spoke av length 
on the reports tney had received from the islands and, 


after a general discussion, it was agreed to CeIAmtorsa 


LE | 
committee of enquiry as soon as Parliament should reconvene. 


Ee ee LE) ats. Dice re 


46, Anti-Slavery Minute Books, May 15, 1835, 
British Empire Manuscripts, E 2/4, Hhodes House: Oxford: 


=a ye 


ACCOLULUp Lys.) Ol Vue, Buxton moved in the House for the 
SopoOrMieienl OL & COMM tCuSeSo” FO, Investigate the conditions 
CHeVMMOlheCOMDeIsoNULOon Was Deluge = franted. ““In-reply, Earl 
Grey "Sscatea thav the abuses complained of were only 
bemporary, beings due to the lack of administrative personnel 

im the colonies, and that’ steps nad already been taken to 
remedy them. <aApparently satisfied ee this explanation, 
Buxton agreed to withdraw his ascent 

To many pieteres SECS aa action appeared to 
Deb coeee boss ebetrayal sor  lrust., ‘ Lo tne Univeton wey bol. 
DLCs Cclevy ain Paro cularsit Sscemed as ethousn, now that 
Cie Maelo Len mC ad socern 20Opved  mhe was no Longer 
Pisce ioe Omg Iver UliCr Cause ay ne oleic yonritdcsenved. elo 
make matters worse, the old conflict over compensation was 
Nowe wy cae. © nw mbocalving wo cbher Mauritian planters-their 


share of the twenty million pounds the Government had run 


4ato unexpected difficulties. Because of the colony's 


Pi Oe mane) Canes Lavemomuge ling had "continuedswe I. 
ia woOmuiomuo- O Sivand sohnere, were, ~naturally enougn, no records 
Como no menor ot ness leaves shad sbeen introduced illegally 


GU tiiee oc se beCatse of Une Wholesale -falsificatlor ‘or 


ee 497. W.L. Burn, Emancipation and Apprenticeship 
in the British West Indies, p. 334%. 


Vase Unis =mnay besintfenrede fromthe eresolution of 
the "special meeting of the London Anti-Slavery Committees'* 
Met oaaleieeeacCermanbury on June 23, 1835... Anti-Slavery 
Minuce cooks, .» 2</+, Rhodes House, Oxford. 


Mint 


documents ahare had, been Anvolved, How many sone rosvens 
altoret ner... At a joint meeting of the two anti-slevery 
committees held in the Kings Arms Hotel on August 14, Buxton 
Snquired. whether, he, woulda he urecnresent inode view of the 
British anti-slavery body correctly. i Memwewe, Voss 

in the House that they would agree to support Mauritian 
claims,.on, condition @Gnetb athe: planters ies tigen ta we 
promise to give up the apprenticeship sys verte sg silty: 
was made casuslly in the course of conversation Jang. no 
strong objections were ne When, however, he sub— 
mitted this suggestion to the House, representing it as 
having come, from both vorpanizations,. the Universal es peste 
tion Committee, not onlsyenrotested | but up Eeienie Ce. imac 
DrEssue strongly worded resolution denying all responsi- 
ioabain ge ye ' LO. ACGepuncoue Belen: of compensation, it was 
claimed w implied 2 erie ero. nold saunas LE A ale igs 


anxiously, Gdesired," Sturze Anformed  Suxston eadeeee dy 


steps which Christians might, take fom the wcorsopoueeccd 


49. W.L. Mathieson, British Slave Emancipation 
1838-1849 (London, 193.2) 5. 0D. 0- O8—lie we ao =e OC Oromia, 
to oilr-Jobhri JereniLe, Governor aot the island, the Mauritian 
planters received compensation for sso 50. 600 Negroes who 


had. never,-Legally speaking, been Slaves. eer UV sheen ore lo 


Anti-Slavery Society, Proceedings of the General Anti-Slavery | 


Convention of 1840, p. 257; 


50. Kobert Stokes, Secretary of the Anti-Slavery 
Society, to Buxton, December. 75 1835. Anti-sSlaveryeaMinuce 
Bacher Mme2/+se0xford tndecember 16, LB3as 


The Times, November 28, December 14, 1835. See 
a1lso an 7 MtaSts on the subject in the Christian "Advocate, 
November 30, 1835. [J | |) ae 


52, Stephen to Buxton, December 15, 1835. Anti- 
Slavery Minute Books, Oxford, December 23, 1835. 
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see Ee 


Coto on Velvet emOl sacrifice principle to worldly 
SS OeCQenGye ono LU nas been my belief “thatthe Divine 
DiSGScilestas NICnerco not crownded their efforts because 
Vi weer itech KCl sult IcCieéntly in view," Replying; 
Buxton stated that he fully agreed with those who regarded 
Poem umwiatis els Undeserving, bul since Farliament had 
voted the money and the question was now merely one of alloca- 
PO memuc Ge jJUSb Lt ted eacvocating the course most likely 
Pood mC UNC NGSCO. One thal scetn, not as man seeths 
Koel SomOuUsseCVECe ora lnc traqgi ties and infirmities, who 
Paso moomoo a TUL DOSes sand AnLentions of the heart . . .« 
LY ae fe Beoee Gl Ce Ua enCri Ves enave Nol Deen IuDure 
i ee Seu ee NiO OCloms ol Lor Views on such matters, 
WeOLemback Stating that although he had no intention of 
Dae oan coun mCalee . Nee telio ne coulda "no Longer 
SeulotecluOnlT Ly COOperace With those Who appear to me to 
Op UmeU em OTIC i pleat nalbe the, end sanctities the Aaa tit 
Meagwitelec.. 0Ore “eporcs Were arriving from the 
Neo @einetloone Wee Olanvers, it Was evident, were using ali 


Bee ROULlCeseat. Fnelr disposal to circumvent the Act; the 


53. Sturge to Buxton, November 30, 1835; ibid., 
December 16, 1835. 


jee Diec om auomo lubes. Wecempoere+ , 216353 ibid, 
December 16, 1835. 7 


Pee GUL ee LO ouxton.=becemper= =o, ° 10353 1bilds, 
JENUELY sen. « 


eyo 


Supervision of .the special Maristrates,sent woupsbyeuoS 
Government was inadequate; the free children were often 
persecuted, ore drivensort pUneues tea Leome nc) flogeins and other 
LY DesnOLe DAY S1Ca) BC0G genomes ta aor One mis-— 
sionary even went so far. as to say that ne had seen more 
cruelty. since. emancipation then ne snbace seen mada. Reese 
Discouraged by the evident apathy (of busconsarems 1 seo le 
lowers, the radicals determined to Sspupea com lc leomeoudeci 
once more...As the agitation Brew sit Prey oleae eee sey 
around.the person of Joseph Sturse, Wio wo yede vo oece 
greater part of his time to. the cause ( socom sbecomon ceo uw 
as its leading advocate, : 
The m@in obstacle which confronvcds 2uubeomonam ote 
followers at Chis | juncture wes their act iota ecco (some 
formation. . There were plenty. of letters) fromm one es 
and other sympathizers in the colonies jeep ut geet eee 
shese was not always of the type required ang yewhene. avac, 
abolitionists were often afraid Uo uSeei Coors ee 


58 
their informants might be victimizea. ieee Shey Isis is 


56. Henry Richard, Memoirs of Joseph Sturge, 
Do. 126.4 . 


57... Quoted by Sturge in e@ letter (tossiche res scoroc, 
Anti-Slavery Papers, Rhodes House, Oxford, C 3/67. 


58. This fear was not svinjustified 7 in lo25, ens 
Shrewesbury, a Methodist minister, was driven from Barbadoes 
on the suspicion that he had been sending derogatory reports 
to England. Reginald Coupland, The British Anti-Slavery 
Movement, Dp. 127. See also Henry Bicherd . Menoieec oseph 
SCUMEe we Leo 
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DoerolLone ys oluree Lert for the West Indies to investigate 
Cie Ssroueuon Dor nimselr ¢ 

sturge’s experiences, described in his West Indies 
in 1837, published early the following year, served to 
confirm the views he had already formed regarding the 
effects of the Act. His return coincided with the appoint- 
ment of a Parliamentary Comnittee to inquire into the matter 
and he spent several days outlining his impressions before 
this mee? He had little hope, however, that Parliament 
would see fit to take action unless aroused by vopular 
agitation, though how this might best be organized was not 
Tmmned iran eiyy Saadeh the Universal Abolition Society was 
ale) IWeyoisicue” elena : The Anti-Slavery Society, which had 
not met for almost a year, appeared ake Neverthe- 


less, in the summer of 1837, stimulated by a growing interest 


Bole curee Ys) evidence) and! the Committees! final 
Peponoen ail abe found in House of Commons Papers, 1837, 
oie Memkoric6?53i6t «seat | vee ¥ 


60. It does not appear to have been formally dis-— 
i eee Cmb>MOreceis aerererecnice, in November, 1837, to 
the “London Committees" which would imply that it was still 
in existence at that time. Anti-Slavery Minute Books, 
November 13, 1837. The last issue of the Abolitionist 
SP oMeareoim—inmevay > Loss. 7s oa 


61. There is no record of any meetings having been 
Deipieoem vec asune €20), «183.65 and! eure? 52 1837.7 tcAmti -Silavery 
Minute Books. The last number of the Anti-Slavery Reporter 
was published in June, 1836. 


Sse ie 


in the apprenticeship Seoeten and the prospect of 4 ~eneral 
election, Buxton and his followers did summon up enough energy 
to hold a meeting in Exeter Hall, and, adopting a technique 
which they had learned from the Agency Committee, issued an 
Address to the Electors of Great Britain calling upon them 
to use their influence at the hustings to demand pledges 
rrom candidates on behalf of their “coloured fellow sub- 
ects That these efforts had Little influence on the 
outcome of the election is suggested by the fact that Buxton 
himself lost his seat in the Commons. This was a grave blow 
to the Society, ‘though it made: no difference tonsturczemmnho 
distrusted -Buxton'"s principles and pitaced’ little teewn anee 
On hisarsippoer.., 

The problem of mobilizing public interest’ in the 
apprenticeship question was solvec by the formation of a 
new organization. Acting in his capacity as Secretary of 
the Birmingham 4nti-Slavery Society, Sturge dispatched a 
ciroular ‘to: friends throughout themcountry) Imi Gen 
to attend a conference in London to discuss the matter. 
The Exeter Hall convention, held in November, 1837, lasted 
for ten days and resulted in the formation of the Central 
Emancipetiicn, Committee, 4 body similar {uo sbne soma Agency 


Committee, and in the establishment of a new periocical, 


be. Anti-Slavery. Minute .Books wot iy ors oe. 
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Lhewor wal shieamencipator, thesfirst number ofawhich appeared 
Sn December. The Anti-Slavery Society, which had not been 
approsched until a few days before the meeting, had agreed 
to send a deputation to consult with the Assembly. After 
hearing the deputation's report and having examined the 
Assembly's resolutions calling for "the total and unconci- 
buona EDO LonwolnetL he aepprentweceship systems on or, before 
ae mina tO CUsusii es sloeSi! tHhetAnti=sSiavery( society 
decideqaethat tyutyshoudd) continue to, act eee 
Thus, for a second time, the initiative was allowed to pess 
into the hands of the radicals. 

Maeusttuctwon wee, findeed, very similar, to that in 
1832. Once again the Government found itself in the posi- 
‘Balejap eke lecnteehelee ere) peaGe a Well-intentdaoned buteobviously 
ineffectual policy i Bn ince paca i nwt he abolitionists, by 
means of public meetings, petitions and the many other 
Gdevaces available to pooular agitetors, sought to make it 
‘retract. There was, nevertheless, one important difference: 
in 1832 the agitation coincided with a general election; in 


1837 a general election had Ruicte Coe eid, selats meant. that 


63. Anti-Slavery Minute Books, November 13, 14, 
UG sede sury” tee Mee 


64. The best account of this will be found in 
W.L. Burn's Emancipation and Apprenticeship in mnie ser bish 


West Indies. 


there was no alternative but to appeal to Parliament itself. 
The first attemot was not encouraging. In February, 1838, 
a motion by Lord Brougham in the House of Lords, calling 
for the immediate lead 2 Fads of apprenticesnip, was over— 
whelmingly bereaved. A month later, however, o similar 
motion in the Commons, proposed by Sir George Stricklane 
and ably supported by Daniel O'Connell, Joseph Pease and 
Dr, Lushington, gained 215 out of a total of 484 votes 
eee t Meanwhile petitions poured in from constituencies 
and excited meetings were keld in Exeter Hall. England, as 
ene writer put it, was "in convulsions" over the apprentice- 
ship feat On® May 2247 as a Vesulttcm alisnapecigy Balone. 
a thinly attended House, a resolution by Sir Eardley Wilmot 
in favor of ending apprenticeship on August 1 was actually 
approved by a small majority, though poser els was later stayed 
in consequence of a Government idOton San 

The implications of these events were not lost upon 


the West Indian planters. It was evident, in view of the 


mounting pressure of agitation and the increasing opposition 


65. Henry Richard, Memoirs (of J0osspimei oso. Odes 
66.* British EBmaricipator, "Apri 7, Lo osm oe 


67. jhe opectator, March 30.1 ear 


68. W.L. Burn, Emancipation and Apprenticeship in 
the British West incies; ». oe 


== ee 


within Parliament, that the Government would not maintain 
4ts position much longer. Moreover, many olenterss were 
already weary of the apprenticeship system and the abam Etegainwe he hss 
Government supervision that it involvea,. Three oie sthe -Lslands, 
Antigua, Bermuda and Montserrat, had already availed them- 
selves of the provision in the Xmancipation Aot permitting 
them to dispense with apprenticeship at their own discretion. 
| The others now followed: Nevis in Merch; the Waltaes tet Stomach ole ls: 
in April; Grenada, St. Vincent, Ce ee tC Syeeunidae no be d.OS, air) 
|May; British Guiana oS Tobagogineoune:s pine Bahamas, Dominica 
| and Jamaica in July. Thus, West Indian slavery, the 
principal target of abolitionist criticism for more than 
_ two decades, had finally ceasec to SOG SU 

When the news of these developments reached Pogland., 
Sturge and his followers were jubilant, and preparation Wes 
-at once begun for a grand celebration to be held in Birmingham 
on August 1, in honor of the occasion. Replying to Sturge's 
letter of invitation, Daniel O'Connell took the opportunity 
to remind him of the tasks still awaiting the attention ee 
British abolitionists. The Birmingham hRecti 1 bie S000 Cone l | 
urged, should be made the occasion for the launching of a new 
crusade: 
ec 


Pommeeubl a n,, Dose’ -asee loo Henry Richard, Memoirs 
of Joseph Sturge, p- eee 


ie eae 


Make one of your professed objects to consider 
the propriety of forming’ a society to aid) in 

Ge universal abdol on of slavery. If you do 
that, come what will, I am with you at Birmingham 
on the lst August. I could not promise unless I 
had earn object of tharteimportance anit) Svea 
Use what terms you think most expedient, so that 
you show an intention to take into consideration 
Siavery in otnersnavionss pecify America 
you choose, or’ leave’ the name out tof myounmp lon. 
But frame your argument in such a way as to 
enable us to bepin’ thei work with the Wwaderend 
sanguinary slaveholders of Republican America, 
I want to be directly at them. No more side— 
wind attacks; firing etagedeat | av Che niles 
the seamen say, is my plan. 70 


These suggestions, which wevcan be isure fuuayeec— 
corded with Sturge's own views on the subject, constituted 
the theme of the Birmingham meeting sein an openiiaa soccer, 
delivered before a large and animated audience gathered “in 
the Town Hall, Sturge alluded to wheat had already been 
achieved, but reminded his Listeners that much still remained 
to be’ done, both “in the West. Indies) “and sie thew citar 
large. Despite Britain's” erforts 5 -the sleve, vrade iwi 
flour lened, he only satisfactory solution, he declared, 
was The universal destructionwor slavery ee The 
next speaker, Dr. Stephen Lushington, Member of Parliament 
for Tower Hamlets and an abolitionist 6f fonoeoetaeooe. 


referred more” specifically to the Aner careers emos 


70". © O'Connell..to sturse,s July 7, lo 1a eo ue 
Henry Richard, Memoirs of Joseph Sturge, pp. 175-6. 


7ie ~British Emancipator, September 27 500.07 o. 


slaveholding. It was the duty of those who had set the 
Americans an example, he declared, DO ceo eunial exalp.Lle 
before them An all its paseo a As “the final speaker Gir -=otis 
evening, Daniel O'Connell, whose appearance, Sor er Fin cine 
evening, had been greeted with tumultuous applause, mace & 
scourging attack on the United States, labelling it 2 nation 
| of hypocrites, who preached one thing but practiced another, 
| and specifically accused the American Minister in London, 
Andrew Stevenson, a wealthy Virginia plantation owner, of 


| 73 3 


being a slave breecer. 


These proceedings received wide attention in the 


press, especially after the unfortunete Stevenson, héeving 


a 


ead a report of O'Connell's speech, was La coteen enough 
Domi tee ob Ossi. Ceomana tng. er Bee ted eo B Not having 
expecteé acknowledgment from such a querter, the aboli-~ 
tionists were delighted and there followed an ecrimonious 


newspeper correspondence, well summec up by the Boston 


Courier when it observed that if the American Minister had 


not "made himself a fool" he had "made himself look most 


(be 
admirably like one." 


U2..ethe Testimony of Daniel O'Connell, Broedside, 
Library of Congress. o* Ged SLA So 


73. Ibid. See also the Spectator, August 4, 1838. 


Times, August 15, 1838. These letters appeared also in 


| on, Printed, together with O'Connell's reply in the 
many other newspapers y American as well as British. 


Po PeeeLOCee Cli ., Srivish Emancipator, October she bgyuea shee 


While the Stevenson-O'Connell affair was still 


reverberating on both sides of the atlantic, oturge was 
drawing up plans for the future conduct of the British 
Movement. On January 23, 1839, he outlined his conclusions 
in @etLetter eto tthe Edt.ton sotthe Jbritishetmencipawor. 
Beginning with the point which he had already mede in his 
Birmingham address, he pointed out that with a jopelopialyy, Tere 972! 
hunédred and eighty per cent on each slaving voyage it was 
futile to look to naval blockade as 2a means of Suppressing 
such treffic. The only solution (and here he used a phrase 
of (Clankson ts) was: “laying, the axe ato the root teanc 
abolishing slavery itself. 

In morel and religious exertion for the abolition 

of slavery /he went on to state/ there appears to 

be a wide fielded open before us. We have seen the 

eh eCisr On ole Ede moral ané religious/ in- 

fluence in the abolition of our own colonial 

slavery, and both France and America are already 

feeling the powerful effects of our example. 

During the last two or three months I have 

endeavored to ascertain the opinion of many of 

the friends of the cause in different parts of 


the Kingdom, and it has been gratifyingstostind 
a great unanimity of sentiment and a readiness 


276. On the whole it seems to have received more 
attention in the United States than in Great Britain. 
John Quincy Adems introduced the subject into Congress 
in the form of a resolution calling for a committee to 
inquire into the Minister's conduct. His motion, pONey GL 


was a@efeated. Congressional Globe, VIII, p. 9 (December “, 
1838). See also Pica Dive Logs Obs Ben 

79. Clarkson, however, had, regarded, the slave-trade 
as "the root." Thus, Sturge was using the same phrase to. 


justify precisely the opposite policy. Thomas Clarkson, 
History of the Abolition of the Slave Trade, Vol. Ls Demeour. 


4h 


to act in accordance with these views; put as 
there is a larger number of friends whose senti- 
ments are as yet to be ascertained, I would 
earnestly invite them to 4 close examination of 
the subject and venture to express a hope that 
they will be prepared to suggest, or to adopt, 
measures which will promote in other countries 
the destruction of the accursed system which has 
happily. almost ceased to disgrace the British 

| Empire, Thefirst step to be taken would probably 
| be an efficient organization of a SOCLCCYy eel 
this purpose a meeting of a few Gu eeleeat ends 
should be held to discuss the basis on Wid Glide 
should be founded, to be followed in ©. few weeks 
by one of a more general character, when the 
measures proposed might be considered and 
determined on, and a public meeting might after- 
wards be held to give them sanction and due 
javeKeiene ks lelee 


Accordingly, at Sturge's instigation, a meeting of 
bwenty prominent abolitionists was held in the Ge Letras deel 
soffee House, on February £7, 1859; ana os Graft constitu- 


| 78 
tion approved. At a second gathering, held on March 15; 


a sub-committee was appointed to prepare 4 circular, embody- 


ing the resolutions of the previous meeting, to be trans— 


mitted to the members of both national anti-slavery com- 


mittees and to all delegates who had attended abolition 
‘conventions in London since 1833, inviting them to a general 
ee 


; 
meeting to be held in Exeter Hall on april 17. feat ha-id. 
| 
—____— 
! 78. British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Minute Book, 
Vol. I, pp. 1-4 (Photostats, Library of Congress). Hence- 
‘forward to be referred to simply as Minute Books. 


OED ACs, DD. go Ge 


ace 


meeting the circular was approved and arrangements made for 
its arheres tee pine 

The Exeter Hall convention remained in session for 
two days. Sturge opened the proceedings by explaining to 
une assembly the nature and aims of the proposed organiza- 
tion. After a generel discussion it was resolved that a 
society, to be kmown as the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery 
Society, should be formed on the basis suggested by Sturge 
and a sub-committee was thereupon appointed to prepare a 
draft of the constitution and to draw up 2 list of nominees 
for the executive committee. The following day tne sub- 
committee reported and a constitution and list of committee 
members was 2s ee Sa 

There had been some doubt among the provincial 
abolitionists who attended the Exeter Hall meeting as to 
the wisdom of founding a new Ce ton Oe al when 
there were already two in Ee eeecroal This fact, how- 


ever, caused Sturge and his associates little uneasiness 


for, as they foresaw, the new body would duck byes t em We 


So. lbid.. pp. eo. 


81. A full account of these procecainesmy io 
found in the British Emancipator, May 1, 1839. 


82. R.K. Greville to Tredgold, April 12, 1839, 
Anti-Slavery Papers, Bhodes House, Oxford, C 7/70. 
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place of the other two. Their prediction was justified. 

As will be shown in the next chapter, the British and 
Foreign Anti-Slavery Society was, in many ways, almost a 
re-embodiment of the Emancipation Committee, which, 
accordingly, now began its own gradual dissolution, At 

the same time, the Anti-Slavery Society, having contributed 
Little to the late struggle and now sadly in need of funds 


84 
and populer support, resolved to suspend operations sine die. 


ae 


83. "The elements of virtue and strength which 
have been embodied in the now expiring Emancipation Com- 
mittee have already organized themselves anew in the 
British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, which, although 
4b will do much more than the former could have done, will 
not leave undone that which it would have continued to do." 


British Emancipator, July 10, 1839, p. 266. 


34. Anti-Slavery Minute Books, Rhodes House, Oxford, 
E 2/4, The last meeting was held on Gemma als foeiegs Eker is ih 


CHAE Ee 
THE NEW SOCIETY 


Am I not a Man and a Brother 


—-Motto of the British and 
Foreign Anti-Slavery Society 


There was nothing particularly novel about the 
structure of Sturge's new organization. It consisted 
essentially of a central office, a secretary and one or 
two assistants responsible for routine matters, a committee 
which met from time to time to consider matters of general 
policy and a network of provincial auxiliaries which per- 
formed the dual function of keeping the parent society 
informed and making known its views to the country at large. 
The possibility of employing paid agents after the manner 
of the Agency Committee was considered but rejected on the 
grounds that this kind of approach was unsuitable in view of 
the protracted type of campaign anticipated. Such lecturing 
as had to be done, it was felt, could safely be left to 
the Secretary and members of the Committee, 

In theory, ultimate authority for the Society's 
actions lay with the Society members. These were in- 
dividuals who made donations of five pounds or more or 


who subscribeda not less than ten shillings annually to 


ape 


eS 


the Society's funds. Membership carried We Crises tne gps ive eee 
of attending a General Meeting hed, in) Gondonsionce a ryear av 
which a report of the preceding year's proceedings and a 
Financial statement were presented and 4&2 Committee and 
officers elected. The lists of subscriptions and dona- 

tions reveal that in July, 1840, the Society had 236 members, 
in May, 1841, 461, and in May, Leu? approszimetely es 

In practice, however, Annuzl General Meetings were so well 
stage-managed, members being told beforehand what resolution 
+0 propose and whom they should elect, thet these gatherings 
became a mere formality. Thus, for all practical purposes 


the Committee was a self-perpetuating bods .er Ony Che ~oue 


occasion when a General Meeting refused to endorse a Com- 
3 


a 


mittee policy its recommendations were ignored. AMalbisos 


| short of oacking the Committee -- in which case the DIOS Clay, ; 
like the 4merican Anti-Slavery Society in 1840, woule 


probably have split -- the members Cou lds donuts tiles sexcept 


er OL 


1. Constitution and Objects of the British anc 
Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, paragraphs V ana Vil, Annual 
Reports, 1840-1868. 


Spee Lists of Subscriptions ane Donations, Annual 
Reports aslo, 1841, 1847. These figures Go not, of course, 
include those who supported the Society indirectly through 
auxiliary bodies, since Goevecleoemousdualit ¥ for member- 
ship. 


so} 


3. British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Reporter, 


May 29, June [2, B44. See OnP Er ES VI below. 


nay ER 
offer suggestions or, as sometimes happened, register their 
disapproval by withdrawing their individual financial 
support. 

The responsibility for formulating or implementing 
policies, therefore, rested with the London Committee. During 
the first year, because of the vressure of work, Committee 
meetings were held about once 4 week, though subsequently 
they became less frequent. They were us usdahye held. ion 
Friday afternoons and apvear to have been conducted with 
a minimum of formality. Refreshments were generally pro- 
vided and guests were often invited to join in the vro- 
ceedings. 

Among the thirty original members there were only 
five who had not served on one of the earlier national com- 
mittees -- twelve having belonged to the Anti-Slavery Com- 
mittee, five to the Agency and Universal Abolition CO ee 
and twenty to the Central Negro Emancipation Committee. 

In later years it was often claimed by eunee who were opposed | 
to the Committee's policies, that this body had no connec- 
tion with those earlier and -- now that they had ceased to 
exist -- universally respected organizations which had been 
responsible for the campaigns against West Indian slavery 


and apprenticeship. Convenient though this argument may 


— 


4. See Appendix II. 


SoCs 


havo mOUGCCI eee ade | LULLoe |juStbarecoLiong Absleast insofar 
as membership was concerned. Here, as in certain other 
respects, to be considered presently, what was most remark- 
able was its degree Of concinuLcy, 

The Committee was consvicuously lacking in the 
type of aristocratic support that had characterized the 
SOCBouUvmuOteUKiCas bDOlLitCion of" vnelslave, Trade and which, to 
a lesser extent, had also been a feature of the old Anti- 
wilavery Society. Like the Agency, Universal Abolition and 
Negro Emancipation Committees, with which it had many more 
affinities, it was composed almost exclusively of members 
CimecUheenvCdLesclass. Of Whom tne =sereatima jorityrwere Non— 
COUeOGU Lo USL UOCmDa Uae ved pValNiery Guckerce Js particularly 
significant. Among the sixty-seven individuals who held 
seats on the Committee between 1839 and 1868 thirty-two or 
Husa! ena. “Delonsed, Comune y>ocletlysor Friends. CE One 
were to limit the survey to those who were active, the 


proportion would be even greater. 


5. this was nothing unusual so far as the British 
antiesuevery movement was concerned. For example, of the 
twelve original members of the Committee for the Suppvres- 
sion of the Slave Trade, founded in .1787, all save three 
were Quakers. It is interesting, for purposes of comparison, 
to note thet, in 1851, the executive committee of the 
American and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society consisted of: 
10 Congregationalists, 3 Presbyterians, 2 Baptists, 1 
Weslyan Methodist, 1 Episcopalian, and 1 Quaker. Lewis 


Tappan, Reply to Charges brought against the American and 
Foreign Anti-olavery Saati eS nis GIA eee a ES 
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It has been said of the American Abolitionists that 
they represented a socially declining class whose position 
was being usurped by rising mercantile and industrial 
interests and who therefore turned to the slavery issue as 
a way of reasserting themselves. No such claim can be made 
about the British Abolitionists for they represented pre- 
cisely that group which, in the United States, was supposed 
to have been threatening the old social eat sturge 
himself ts’a fairly stypical ficune..s Dnessonho moma os pe Lous 
grazier, he was born at Elberton, Glouestershire, in nO) = 
Like many boys of his social position in England at that 
time, he had little formal education leaving school at the 
age of fourteen to help his father on the farm. As he grew 
older, however, he began to find country life ae monotonous 
and in 1814 he moved to Bewdley where he set up a small corn 
trading business, At first things went badly, but by 
thrift and hard work he was able to overcome these initial 
difficulties and in 1822, together with his brother Charles, 


moved to Birmingham, where they began business on a larger 


6. See David Donald's essay "Toward a Reconsidera- 
tion of Abclittonists" in Lincoln Reconsidered, pp. 19-36. 


7. If any argument: along these, lines, were tombe 
used, therefore, it would have to be that the British 
Abolitionists were parvenus who used the slavery issue as 
a2 means of gaining social acceptance. It should be remembered | 
however, that there were many, much better ways of gaining 
social acceptance. 


ahpee 


scaiew, For & few years the brothers worked together and by 
1830 the firm had become so prosperous and well established 
that he was able to leave its management in Charles’ hands 
Endmuevous His Whole attention to causes ,of a “benevolent. or 
jopbienii We tk Geib moe 2 amen 

Other members of the Committee had had similar 
Sar lyecarecers. | Hor cxamp le, William Allen >= thes oldest 
member of the Committee’s inner caucus and in public life 
Pismo s moO LOM Neh Was une Son of a “SiVilkoweaver sy Like 
Sturge, he had begun to work for his father at earisear Ly 
age, but finding little scope for his talents, he had left 
bhesfemily business to become an apprentice “invarwell sknown 
pharmaceutical establishment. There he had quickly risen 
to a responsible DOSMULOMemLoLma Lely becomsnruetniee proprieCLOr . 
Times O te eneuwas oppo, ntedes lecturer in Chemistryyat Guy's 


Hospital and three years later, at the age of thirty-seven, 


became a Fellow of the Royal B SPW cr Josiah Forster, 
another hard core member was the son of a land surveyor. 
After attending a Quaker day school he had become an a4s- 
sistant teacher in a school run by his uncle, which he left 


a few years later to open an establishment of his own. In 


8. Henry Bichard, Memoirs of Joseph Sturge, pp. <5- 
58. 


9. London Friends Institute, Biographical Catalogue 
(London, 1888), pp. 7-14. 
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1826 he had been able to retire on what was described as 
a “modest oS 

These examples, which could easily be MiuLt Voulied. 
4llustrate what was, at least in so far as the members of 
the Committee are cnncerned, a very common social pattern. 
Coming from fairly modest packgrounds, usually members of 
large families, they worked hard during their early lives, 
showed irreproachable business integrity, and retired.at a 
comparatively early age. This, however, was not always the 
case. G.W. Alexander, the Society's Treasurer, inherited 
a bank and William Ball was fortunate enough to marry an 
heiress, which spared him the necessity of having to work 
at all. Samuel Gurney the Elder is perhaps worthy of 
particular mention in this connection. The Gurneys were 
at the time the leading Quaker family in England. Samuel, 
the second son, brother of Elizabeth Fry and brother-in-law 
of Thomas Fowell Buxton, was an outstanding financier, 
later to be described by Richard Cobden as having shared 
with the elder Bothschild "the most comprehensive and 
sagacious views of money matters of any men Olerour: eet 


Aided by his family connections and large fortune he 


succeeded in building up a gigantic bill-broking business, 


or Alea Kel, Ap ee yet = Biel bem TES) 


11. Richard Cobden to Joseph Sturge, June 21, 1856. 
British Museum Additional Manuscripts, 43, 723/131. 


eee 


which for more than twenty years was the largest of its 
kind in the world. He also persuaded many private banks to 
deposit their surplus capital with his firm instead of with 
the Bank of England and in this way became widely known as 
a bankerts= banker. On his death his personal property was 
valued at eight hundred thousand pounds, while the invest- 
ments he had controlled amounted to more than ten times that 
ieee AMmoOne acne ~ouUhnere banking families represented on. the 
Committee were the Buxtons, Barclays and Lucases who, 
interestingly enough, were among those which later combined 
wichethe Gurneys to form Barclays Bank Limited. 

it was often claimed by the Society's criticds, 
especially» those in the United States, that its members, 
while obsessed by the slavery question, were quite indif- 
ferent to other more immediate problems such as, for example, 
HPHemcondtuson .of the British working ciasses. There was, 
ivsecrmurcs implied, something REIT iter else Tie nOtGep OSata vier Vy 


Sk 
MOUs OmepoOWwuec OAS) preoccupation. There asa ae le 


ieee Paul H. Emden, Quakers in Commerce: a Record 
of Business Achievement (London, L940), pp. 107-I13. A 
bill broker acted as an agent in the buying Briggs Cla nee. 
commercial paper. 


fopmeelbid., p. 147". 


172. A humorous version of this criticism, ‘supposedly 
from the mouth of a Negro slave, who visits Englanc with his 
master and is appalled at the conditions he finds there, 

will be found in The Slaveholder Abroad; or Billy Buck's 

Mm Viciteto Bugliand.| A Series ‘of letters from Dr. Pleasant Jones 
to Major Josepn Jones of Georgia (Philadelphia, 1860). See 

| especially pp. 62-71, which deal with a meeting of the 
British end Foreign Anti- Slavery Sisko eHeArh 


ae 


justification for this e|reument. ) Indeed. eater ee Mem 
friends felt that the anti-slavery struge lewwas Sanus lime 
job, their attitude would have been perfectly understandable, 
This, however, was far from bein the case yeaceleeouovueuy, 
& vrier glance 60 Chel eindividual Carceros 

sturge’ts own interests were very wide. “As early 
as 1816, long before he turned his attention to slavery, 
he had become a Supporter of the peace movenenu, ganc seven 
during his later years this, claimed much “of nisms and 
energy. In 1650 he visited Dennark and ScCchieswiaae ois co in 
in an astonishing last minute attemot to avert hostilities 
and in 1853, on the eve of the Crimean War, he travelled to 
Russia on a similar mission. He was also a leading advocate 
OL, pol tical. ands economic ale OC. eg Ulan oma Heainecene an 
active member of Thomas Attwood's Birmingham Political . 
Union, arguing strenuously for the abolition of taxes on 
all necessities, universal free trade, the disestabiisnment 
of the Church of England, vote by ballot, 2nGm vier sed ron 
of. capital punishment. Ten years, later, shes enmbre oa eee 
eause of universal manhood sutfragpe end. becaiet a. etait. 
When that movement split, in 1841, between the advocates of 
*moral. force*,and ‘physical force, sit Was see wWhomGconcatved 
the idea of reorganizing the "nora corce se iactinnieonumon 
uniting it with the main body of middle-class reformers by 
launching the Complete Suffrage movement. He was also one 


of the original members of the Anti-Corn Law League, though, 


25 


Sseweeniue sce, he aptlerwards broke With thaw organization 
OVvErecune Question of the SsSucar duties. 

A Similar diversity of interest was shown by many 
other members of the Committee. William Allen was associated, 
hie OlemvayeOreanotner, With almost every philanthropical 
endeavor of the day. G.W. Alexander, besides being 
Prueoouneweor one sSritishi"anGd Poreien Anti-silaverysocwvety; 


Wooo sulrer sOl =v =A bOri2ines Frovection Society, anda 


leading figure in the temperance movement, Samuel Gurney 
the Younger, who, in 1864, became President of the Society 
(though he was never very active in that capacity) held seats 
on the executive committees of no less than eleven philan- 


thropical SE ti la and was closely associated with 
Uk 


Severo OoLNers=. These lvstmcouldsbevextended ralmost an- 

| definitely. Not only were the Committee members themselves 
engeged in almost every type of benevolent enterprise, but 

so also were their wives, sisters, brothers, uncles, aunts, 
Bnd bus pness colleagues.’ 7 ineshort, the British anor Ore] 2:7} 
Anti-Slavery Society was part of a great complex of organiza- 


tions, many of them with interlocking committees, devoted, 


~— 


feo eHenry hichard,] Memoirs of Joseph Sturge; Stephen 
Hobhouse, Joseph Sturge, his Life and Work (London, 1919); 
see also the chapter on Sturge in G.D.H. Cole, Chartist 
aver ce kyl wet 


16. London Friend's Institute, Biographical Catalogue, 
pp. 9319-525. 
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éEmong other things to peace, temperance, women's rights, 
prison reform, religious conversion, famine relief and 
numerous other worthy causes, 

The world of the mid-nineteenth century philan- 
thropists to which the members of the Committee belonged 
wes in some ways a narrow one. It was a world composed 
mainly of Quakers, Baptists, Methodists and other religious 
dissenters. Above all, it was a middle class world. Its 
leaders were corn merchants like Sturge, bankers like Gurney, 
Alexander and J.G. Barclay, schoolmasters like Josiah and 
Robert Forster, chemists like William and Stafford Allen, 
manufacturers like Robert Charletan and Samuel Fox and 
publishers Like Charles -GiipinsandskRicherd ete at Lhese 
were the benevolent elite who controlled and to a large 
extent financed this astonishing array of organizations. 
As individuals they were often associated in their business 
activities and in many cases were related by marriage. This 
was especially true, for example, of the Quakers who were a 
Lradrenonasly Close] yet al 

What distinguished them most of all perhaps, both 
individually and as a body, was a peculiar sensitivity of 


conscience. This sometimes manifested itself in puzzling 


ibiine ieten (veyelcretehlee Ab. 


18. Numerous examples are given in Paul H. Emden'’s 
quakers in Commerce, 


Bons 


ways, as may perhaps best be illustrated by citing two 
exanples.  wnortly "before snis! deat wturge had. reason. to 
revisit the village of Kingley where he had lived as a 
child. Walking through the familiar streets he came to an 
inn which had formerly belonged to an old woman, long since 
dead. As he gazed at the building he was reminded of an 
occasion on which, as a small boy, he had knowingly allowed 
PirsmMNOwarecoO Paver tm chaonporvin? Copperat orsea counterreit 
sixpenny piece. This memory so troubled him that he at 

once began making discreet enquiries and finding that a 
granddaughter of the old lady still lived nearby, he ar- 
ranged that she should be given a five pound note, taking 
care that this should be done anonymously, to avoid embarrass-— 
ment and so that there would be no suspicion of improper 
ee ae The second example concerns the stand he took 

in 1835 over the question of Mauritian compensation, already 
alluded to in the previous chapter. No one in the anti- 
slavery camp denied that the Mauritian planters were un- 
aeserving but since the money had already been voted and the 
question was merely one of allocation, Buxton's argument that 
the right course to follow was that most likely to be of 
oractical benefit to the Negroes would seem a Re Ghec cL y 


reasonable one. Sturge, however, as we have seen, was not 


19. Henry Bichard, Memoirs of Joseph Sturge, 
DDrmini—al. | 
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prepared to countenance giving support to the Mauritians on 
any account and actually broke with Buxton over this issue. 
Clearly what influenced Sturge in these two instances was 
not mere benevolence. In thefirst case, for example, there 
is nothing to suggest that he felt any particular concern 
for the welfare of the granddaughter and in the second he 
evidently considered the condition of the Negroes a matter 
of secondary importance. In fact, what seems to have 
motivated him was an overriding conviction that moral laws 
should not be broken and that those who had been guilty of 
exploitation -- in the one instance, himself, in» the other, 
the Mauritian planters -- should not be allowed to profit 
from their actions. | 

Here, as so often in studying the lives ‘of these 
reformers, one has the feeling that what concerned them most 
was not, 42s mignt have been expectedgether@surt ferinasseotaunc 
poor ‘and underprivileged, but) the sorinciplessanvolvea. 
Whet was morally wrong, Sturge often reminded his followers 
-- ond to him this inciuded, many things whichis cven sc oni.s 
contemporaries, appeared quite harmless -~- could never be 
politically right. Theirs was a moral world and in some 
respects a curiously abstract one.) Dtei see ipnitican lao: 
example, that in Sturge‘ts numerous accounts of his travels, 
there is almost no mention of the landscapes through which 
he passed or even of the buildings in which he stayed. 


This indifference to natural surroundings was shared by most 
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Cie LOWCrS se nerec Was, 1341eed, Something slightly 
inhuman about the way in which, armed with a relatively 
simple set of precepts, they succeeded in ignoring everything 
which was not, on some way relatzea to a moral purpose. Their 
intense preoccupation with principle undoubtedly sprang from 
the strict Nonconformist tradition in which they had, almost 
a0) 
without exception, been brought up and to which they were 
Continual yaevunnine BRorveuidance. 
The worship of God /Samuel Gurney once observed7 
dsanouc, in my view, Co be found in & state of 
Bnodelenccemen. took wupon.it.as.man’s highest 
Datwileroeeond sOnesdemanging Lor its riont 
performance the diligent exercise, on submission 
TomudemMmorckK sol Loe eholy Spirit, of the very 
highest faculties of the soul. <1 
Indeed, the type of reasoning which such men applied to secular 
Mea tbLerscedi2percay ii tule eit et all, from thet which they had 
been taught to use with regerd to religious questions. In 
esch case, the psychological pattern was the same. This is 


evidenu, tor) instance, in, their continual self-questioning 


and in whe curious inflexibility which they displayed when 
| confronted by situations of a new or complex character. 


| Forever afraid of being led astray, they were nevertheless 


=O wm Ure sbeohen lLueniington, who, however, was never 
| a member of the Society's inner circle, is a possible excep- 
| tion. See below. Tne Buxtons, although members of the 

| established church, were closely allied to the Quakers, 

| Anna Buxton, Sir Thomas Fowell Buxton's wife, was a Gurney. 


| 21. Samuel Gurney in conversation with a friend. 
Loceweciue ,elone Annus liMonitor,, 18575 p.sree 
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capable, once they had deciced upon a particular course ‘of 
action, of being utterly uncompromising and cven ruthless: 
So far as the anti-slavery caus? was concerned, the leader- 
ship of such men was a mixed blessing, for while it gave the 
movement a pertinacity which might otherwise have been 
lacking, it also tended to alienate those of more subtie 
intelligence -- including many members of the established 
church ~~ who felt, not unjustifiaply, Chet eunecersecuc. 
involved were considerably more complicated than the Broad 
Street Committee was prepared to admit. 

It is interesting to reflect that ad cnousgneicawould 
have been perfectly feasible to formulate an anti-slavery 
argument on strictly Utilitarian or Benthamite principles, 
this was never seriously attempted. The doctrines adopted 
by the Society, and set forth in its constitution, were 
derived lareely trom Tetieoous bet cist aaa As its funda- 
mental doctrine the Society took the principle -- previously 
embraced by the Agency, Universal Abolition and Negro Emancipa- 


tion Societies --= thav slavery was'’s, sino Choris sone. 


22. “Constitution of the British and, Foréipn 
Anti-Slavery Society," Annual Reports, 1840-1868. See 
also Rev. Benjamin Godwin, "On ee Essential Sinfulness 
of Slavery and Its Direct Opposition to the Precepts and 
Spirit of Christianity," Proceedings of the General Anti-— 
Slavery Convention of 1840, pp. 47-55; Thomas Clarkson, 


etter to e ergy o arious Denominations and to the 


aveno ng anters in e southern Parts of the United 
ates oO merica ondon, ° 


Soe2e 


pointed out, had specifically instructed his disciples to 
love their neighbors. Clearly, to reduce your neighbor --~ who 
was made in God's image --~ to the level of a chattel, rob him 
of the produce of his industry, deny him even the rudiments 
of a religious education, and, when he complained, subject 
him oe brutal punishments, was a Eross violation of God's 
law. 3 On this ground 2@lone, they believed, slavery should 
be immediately and unconditionally abolished "without 
ecesvriction and without Rees. Src: However, there were other 
/arguments that could also be used. Since there was no 
essential difference between the white man and the black, 
slavery was contrary to natural sae? It was, indeed, 

Bt yranny in its most crude, shocking and mee ms Loam. 
One consequence of this was that not only were the slaves 

| eee degraded but so also were their masters, who, 


eccustomed to the exercise of irresponsible power, became 


£3. “If you cannot see sin in the monstrous oppres-— 
|Sion of your fellow creatures, which is going on daily 

| before your eyes, I do not see where sin is to be found at 
Fall, or that you can impute to it any actions of men, how- 

| ever gross and injurious." Thomas Clarkson, A Letter to the 


| Clergy of Various Denominations, p. 8. ‘ 
| 24, First Annual HenOnbeGlosO) amp mm | 7 . 


25. This juxtaposition of arguments --~ like the 
| arguments themselves -~- was by no means new. More than 
| sixty years earlier, Granville Sharp had declared that 
slavery was “absolutely contrary to the laws of reason and 


| equity as wéll as the laws of God," Encyclopaedia of the 
Ce ieee EDC eS ay Ol Ly tts 669 some 
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corrupt, cruel and, from the point of view of society, 
dangerous. Moreover, the whole system was unnecessary. 
Orfly their stupidity and love of power prevented the slave- 
holders from realizing that free labor would, in the long 
ab ye tes meeve cheaper and more efficient. 

The fact that these doctrines were universal in 
their application -- that they did not avply simply to 
slavery in the British Empire or in any other specified 
area -- partially explains the international, or more 
correctly, perhaps, supra-national scope of the Soclecyaus 
activities. If slavery was a sin, as they undoubtedly 
pelieved, it was no less a sin because it happened to occur 
in Georgia or Cuba rather than in Trinidad’ or Mauritius. 
This view, it is worth noting, was shared by many French and 
American abolitionists, whose interest in the 4nternational 
ramifications of the slavery question, ROWS vere was limited 
on account of more pressing problems at cee What really 
distinguished the later British anti-slavery movement was 
not its basic assumptions or an unusual measure of virtue, 


but simply its unique position as having been the first 


26. See, for example, their speeches at the 


World Anti-Slavery Convention of 1840. Proceedings of 
the General Anti-Slavery Convention (London, TSTLy- espe- 


cially pp. = 7 = 9 o ° 


ee 
27 
national movement to achieve its objects. 

AS regards general principles, the Committee laid 
great stress upon the moral character of the means which 
Were to be employed. It was not its aim to meet violence 
with violence. Whatever was done, whether with regard 
to the suppression of the slave trade or the emancipation of 


slaves it was essential thet no physical force should be 


used. Since no deviation from this principle was permitted, 
Committee members sometimes found themselves in embar- 
rassing positions. For example, at the World Anti-Slavery 
Convention of 1840, John Scoble happened to remark, with 


seeming approval, that Santo Domingo had “emancipated 


itself." Another delegate thereupon demanded to know whether 


this emancipation had not involved violence and bloodshed, 


Realizing the implications of his statement, Scoble at once 


SOuvraiLOo ves himnselt byesaying that *Chnis’ was not so, for 


a ie aS SEE SE 


emancipation nad, in the first instance been accorded Santo 


Dominpeoslby trie French Eepublic.. It was only when Napoleon 


Pao CenCiecmoane LoaLvaon didnot occureuntil S48, 
to iso iiecant Whaty trench abolitionists, later followed 
the British example by becoming advocates of universal 
SMeneapatlwou. foee Chanter Vill below; also British and 
Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, Special Report of the Anti- 
Slavery Conference held in Paris... [Be7 (London, 1868). 
at Latin American countries had, of course, already 
abolished slavery: i.e., Buenos Ayres, 1816; Colombia, 
Chile, 1821; Bolivia, 1826; Mexico, Peru, Guatemala, Monte 
Video, 1828. British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, 
Slavery and the Slave Trade (London, 1849), pp. 5-6. 
Abolition in these countries, however, was the result of 
revolutionary upheaval rather than, as in Europe and North 
America, of abolitionist agitation. 
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had attempted to reintroduce slavery that the Negroes had 
felt fobliged ‘to resort "to forces, "Let IU) not bes eupposca. 
he concluded, "that I am the advocate or the apologist for 
physical force. I am persuaded that men can achieve their 
liberties without the sword, and I am satisfied that pacific 
principles, whenever brought to bear in passive resistance 
against oppression, will be found all powerful and all 
shane om The Haitian delegate at the Convention 
fortunately refrained from comment. Pacifism, as the 


Society was to discover, is seldom &@ popular Course. “By 


insisting on this principle -- for Which Sturge and the other 
Quakers on the Committee were largely responsible -- the 
29 


Society, 1m the lone [Un (osu MC mou Glnur. 

As was to be expected, the members of the Committee 
differed greatly in the amount of time and energy which 
they devoted to its affairs. Roughly speaking, they may be 
divided into four groups: the hard-core members --— about a 
third "otf the’ total number —— who Were (eeu tara ieee 
attendance at meetings; the semi-active members, Who attended 
only when there were matters of particular importance to be 


discussed or when other commitments left them free; the 


28. Proceedings of the General Anti-Slavery Con- 
vention of 1840, pp. [PR TIT, ‘ 


29. See Chapter VII below, 
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Parliamentary members, who represented the Society's interests 
Br abne House, but whos as At happened, rarely attended 
meetings, and the inactive members who did little Cxcent 
provide the sanction of their names. The hard core members, 
among whom the Quakers were generally in the majerauy, 
naturally enough, tended to dominate the POG ely seat fakrs. 
taking them as a group, however, there is nothing one can 
point to, at least in so0 far as their backgrounds and other 
interests are concerned, that would distinguish them from 
the semi-active members, 

The original Committee contained only one Member 
of; Farliament, Sir Stephen Rte et gushe Lhewson ofta 
Director of the East India Company, Lushington had entered 
Parliament in 1806 where he had soon become BeCOn Mice eds 
one of the leaders of the anti-slavery party, being respon- 
sible, among other Raa for the measure ending the inter- 


colonial siave trade, He rarely attended meetings of the 


Committee, but was often consulted on matters of PoImey, and, 
until he retired from Parliament in 1841, was regarded as 


its acknowledged spokesman in the House. Thereafter the 


30. lLushington was member for Tower Hamlets. He 
was disqualified from sitting in Parliament in 1841 on 
account of his position as Judge of the High Court of 


Admiralty. Dictionary of National Biography, Vol. XII, 


jer AS ye 3 


31. T.F. Buxton to George Stephen, December 19, 
1835, Anti-Slavery Minute Books, Rhodes House, December 23, 
ik SF ie) 


ove 


connection between the Society and Parliament was less 
direct, for although other members cdidy trom tame sco, time, 
hold seats in the Commons, the Committee usually chose more 
prominent individuals, such as Lord Brougham and William 
EyAHee Co present its views. 

The presence of Sir Thomas Fowell Buxton's name 
upon the list of original Committee members may at first 


appear anomalous since, as we have seen, he was at this 


time advocating an altogether different solution to thse 
slavery problem. Buxton, however, was a member in name 

Only wane ever attended a Committee meeting and was never 
CanblLed sumone. OF says in fact he was the classievexanpie 
of the \inactive member... Others ain this®catercory include 


samuel Gurney the Younger, who became President in 1864 —-— in 


his. case an .jonorary Pposition=-—-andVorr stephens Gushiaeton 


after he Left Parliament. So far as most Committee members 
were concerned, annual re-election depended upon some degree 
of activity, but in such cases as these this requirement was 
waived, either because the person was. wealthy =— as was 
Gurney --— in which case it was hoped that membership might 
induce generosity, or because his name was considered a | 


particular asset. Thomas Clarkson was, in some respects, 


an inactive member, thougn he does not altogsetner quality 
on account of his”™valueble work asempanpn eccen. eo awa 


first; referred) to 2s President, of the lSocieu we lne +- 


32. Minute Books, 2859-13758 
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though there is no record of his having been formally 
Seleclvcageto thats position. From ithat time until his death 
in 1846, imoortant documents were often sent to him for 
Signature before being transmitted. After 1846, this 
office remained vacant until Samuel Gurney the Younger 
was elected in 1864, 
in 13845, the Society began publishing a list of 
BMOWOLe Wye Om es HOUT a MAP tania Then ewer e musics iy, 
foreigners or prominent sympathizers who lived outside of 
London, though sometimes former members of the Committee, 
WiGmuaweWwishicd =lOsbeerelvey cdrotisthe (obligation to attend 
meetings regularly, were included. Joseph Sturge, possibly 
because his residence was in Birmingham, chose to become 
POsmeaoiomimOne = UMbi  ehismeieabin, eltnoulhie:t orkallyoractical 
DUlpOses, Ne might just as well have been a Committee member. 
Orie of the Committee's first acts was. to acquire 
a Sel Or Tooms “tC 27 New Broad Street near Bishopsgate, 
Wit oenehGewOorwatra Wass Go be bheysocieny's headquarters. 
Beer once =) braryewes esivablvshed) (consisting of works 
On views taveny issue —— “including & number donated by. the 
American “Anti-Slavery Society -- together with files of 


34 


PRPMU LSU eeemer tT can eand Colonial newspapers . It was here 


33. See Apvendix III. 


34. Among the newspapers ordered were the New 
Orleans Bee, the Charleston Mercury, the Liberator, the New 


York pmancipator, the Jamaica Colonial Reformer and the 
Barbadoes iavcerean Minute Books, April 31, December 31, 
os Cmeverchen ln Loto . 


Pace 


also that the Committee held its meetings and that the 
Secretary and his assistants had their offices. Being 
Secretary was a full-time job. It involved, among other 
things, maintaining a correspondence with the Society's 
sympathizers at home and abroad, calling Committee meetings 
in times of emergency, making lecture tours around the 
country, preparing Annual Reports and generally acting as a 
link between the Society and its auxiliaries. Little is 
known about the first Secretary, the Rev. J.H. Tredgola, 
except that he was of & retiring nature, had been an active 
member of the old Central Emencipation Committee and evidently 
possessed private means since his services were DenLo ume 
gratuitously. Jokn Scoble, his successor, was an aboli- 
tionist by profession, having been one of the salaried 
lecturers employed by the Agency Committee, and Nedecbo ce & 
risen to be Secretary of the Universal Abolition Society. 
He had twice visited the West Indies: once in 1837, in 
company with Sturge, and once in 1859 on behalf of. the 
Central Negro Emancipation Committee. He retired in 1851 to 
become Director of the Dawn Institute, an agency in Upper 
Canada responsible for looking after fugitive slaves from 


ab 
the Unitea States. He was followed by L.A. Chamerovzow, 


35. Chatham Planet, December 20, 1860, November 
14, 1861. Canadian Anti-Sievery Society, Fourth Annual 


neport, 1851. 
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& minor literary figure and a former Secretary dom ete 
Aborigines Protection Society who retained the sofrice 
until 1869, . 

In the Spring of 1839 there were still several 
local anti-slavery societies in existence, most of them 
relics of earlier national organizetions. The Glasgow 
Emancipation Society, for example, was one of the oldest, 
having been founded in 1823 during one of Thomas Clarkson's 
tours of the North. Originally a Subsidiary of Buxton's 
POGLeuye to nadebeen reorganized in-1833, having as its new 


object "the abolition of slavery all over the world." There. 


, after it would appear to neve operated on an independent 


basis. It was this society which had been LESPONswwibe .fior 


eee COLES Thompson's famous visit to the United States 


Bal S34. Others, such es the Belfast Anti-Slavery Society, 


| had been founded during the Agency Committee's campaigns of 
3 


ARSE Teele an sis hear Of the forty odd organizations which had 


Supported the central Emancivation Committee, the majority 
were still technically in existence though few of them were 
active. 


Sturge and his associates were fully aware that 


their influence, both in England and abroad, would depend 


36. William Smeal to L.A. Chamerovzow, Glasgow, 
April 16, 1853. Anti-Slavery Mss., Rhodes House, C 36/52. 


37. /Sritish and Foreign7 Anti-Slavery Reporter, 
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trikes 


to & considenable sextent upon st0he amount Moh @supcorvelncy 


received an the sprovincess) One ohetheir ei escent oe ne Ge 
fore, was to secure, where possible, the allesian- ceompcuch 
societies as were already in existence and ito ~estabivsn 
others «when appropriates ivAccordinaly; Sletlermsmex pacer 
the nature and aims of the new organization were dispatched 
to friends in various parts of the country supported by a 
8 

series .of slecture) tours sby members of tthe Conmituces ANate: 
response; was; on the whole; encouraging thouzne@sone con 
respondents expressed doubts regarding the amount of popular 
Support that might be expected. A somewhat extreme example 
of the letter lvarliety wes they fokvowine letters fone. eo 
Brewin, ssecmetanryeortmathe Cirencestenshi&ntySlaveuywoog ely: 

When abolitionists directed the attention of 

tne benevolent Public E€VEn Co Our JON colon aa 

we were constantly met with "Charity begins at 

home -—- there is no occasion to go 3 thousand 

miles «from home ito wellevcenisery. Vaeliaesueal 

was the public feeling when the slavery to be 

abo lished mwas ithe crime fof oumeonnmcoum. ma. 

what great efforts can we expect when the evil 


to be abolished (tenthe slavery of sioretongend 
distant nations? 


28. For example, during December, 1eoc eo ule 
addressed meetings in Kendal, Carlisle, Newcastle upon Tyne, 
shields, Darlington, Stockton, York, Halifax, Huddersfield, 
Leeds, Barnsley and Sheffield; G.W. Alexander addressed 
meetings in Leighton Buzzard, Hitchin, Bedford, Luton, 
Aylesbury, Buckingham, Banbury and Oxford; John Scoble 
addressed meetings in Reading, Devizes, Bradford, Bath, 
Bristol, Taunton, Exeter, Devonport and Plymouth. In almost 
211 .of these places resolutions were passed ecither(tostorm 
anti-slavery societies, or, where such societies already 
existed, to cooperate with the Broad Street Committee by . 
becoming auxiliaries of the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery 
society. Minute Books, December 27, 1839. 


oe 


Nevertheless, he Concluded, the London Committee could rely 
upon the Support of the Cirencester organization which, 
though somewhat depleted, would do its best to live up to 
the principles contained in the Committee's Pere een 
By the end of 1839, virtually all of the existing societies, 
with the exception of those in Glasgow, Edinburgh and Dublin, 
which, for the time being, preferred to remain independent, 
had become auxiliaries of Sturge's organization. In addi- 
tion to these a number of new organizations had been created. 
Altogether, there were, between 1839 and 1868, 
about a hundred such auxiliary Pca ae Ss though not all, 
of course, active at the same time, ‘ A map of England 
showing their locations would reveal a fairly even distribu- 
tion in relation to the general population. Ireland, Scotland 
and Wales were less well represented. In some cases these 
organizations were little more than groups of friends or 
parishioners who were willing, if asked, to assist the Broad 
Street Committee but who otherwise paid little attention to 
the slavery issue. Others, such as, for example, those in 
Birmingham, Liverpool and Bristol, had an independent life 


of their own, published reports and pamphlets and were quite 


39. Brewin to Tredgold, July 27, 1839, Anti-Slavery 
Papers, Rhodes House, Oxford, C 14/29, 


40. See Appendix VI for a list of those contributing 
to the funds of the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society. 
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capable,’ when they sthougntimt mMecessauy,, tof sactumee noe. 
pendently. All auxiliaries were expected to Support the 
policies of the London Committee and, with the exceptionior 
the female auxiliaries which constituted about one third of 
the total, had the right to appoint delegates to attend and 
vote at its meetings. It was also hoped, though this was 
not obligatory, that they would contribute to the Society's 
funds. Some were conscientious in this respect and made 


donations every year, others did so only occasionally ana 


there were a few that never contributed tany cnine ae onli 

The largest number of donations receivedieiromeiae vom 
societies “in any singlevyear was thinty three. a ieicus welt 
is clear that at that time (1843-4) there were at least 
seventy such organizations in existence. As was to be 
expected, the situation was always in a state "of fiux as new 
auxiliaries were created and old ones allowed to die out. 
Unfortunately, these changes are almost impossible to trace 
except in terms of the contributions received by the London 
Committee which, of course, are not an altogether reliable 
guide. it is clear, however, that tne number tou. ieee 


declines significantly during the 1850's sande %60"staihere 


was nothing to prevent these organizations from seceding from 


the parent body and in some instances, about which more will 


be*said sine@due .course, stuns bina yaepaepetas done, though such 
Ab 
cases were few and exceptional. 


41. See Chapters V, VI and VIII below. 
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The Society's income came almost Sioa Ly atom 
voluntary contributions, the only significant exceptions 
being 4 grant of 800 L in 1842 from the Society of Friends, 

a gift of 100 L in 1860 from the Haitian Government, the sums 
it received from the sale of publications (which, incidentally, 
it almost invariably had to wi See end we Gteler 18'5:5).2 ment 
PoOUmUNomoUbDLe> Ling Of property . ‘ Voluntary cConcribuctons 
were of two sorts: Subscriptions, usually of between 10 
Shillings and 5 pounds, which were given enue lily anid 
donations. During the 1840's its gross annual income ranged 
from four thousand pounds in 1841-2 to eight Fees pounds 
in 1847-8, the average being about two thousand. ; Darin. 
the 1850's and "60's the average was approximately one 
thousand. As regards the sources of income and the relative 
amounts which it received from each, there was little varia- 
tion during this period. Eighteen sixty, therefore, may be 
taken as a fairly typical year. The Society's gross income 
frieeulisevyeer=wes 15350 Leof which 60 °L came from Rec auOG el, 


from the sale of publications, 177 L from subscriptions (180 


42, Hitherto the Society had been paying 70 L per 
Snuvutmlomreciu tO 1ts offices at 27 New Broad Street. In 
1855, When this property was acquired by the City of London, 
the Committee began, as an economical measure, to rent the 
whole building, subletting certain floors to legal and com- 
Moros lat urms . 


43. See Appendix IV. 
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in number) and 947 L from donations. The donations may be 


subdivided as follows: 


Number Amount 

Donations from organizations 

ANG F-SP OUD Sa hele hackee fotetows stake ceetemen atio hana Wr 
DonattLons’ of 258 L, na Joven. tron 

private @individuatiss ..cs es eee oes) Ie 
Dons tions or” LOvCeandsoverrpu.. oe 

bess® than) 25st romynrivate 

ijndividuals eevoesnseereexse0ce ete eee a ee A @ eco Be 
DonatYons of S"LYandad over bub of 

Less (Changs. Ors -tron priivace 

INeEVvIaUua ts e@eoeeevse @oaoeee#e#t ees # 2 18s Oe 
Donations ol > lese*tunen, 5 2 2. rom 

DrLVave gina Valdas Sie. cele cu Mn hat) 


Totals 36 947 L 


From this it will be seen that the Society received almost 
half of its income froma relatively small number of large 
donations. In most cases these were not solitary Con Umino = 
tions but sums which were given regularly, year after year, 
almost in the form of annual subscriptions. Among these 
large donors were several Committee members, Samuel Gurney, 
Joseph Sturge, and G.W. Alexander being the most notable. 
Betuoen 1839 and 1848, for example, these three alone were 
eae es re for roughly one tenth of the Society's total 


income, That all three belonged to the Society of Friends 


4, Samuel Gurney contributed 750 L, Joseph Sturge, 
650 L, and G.W. Alexander 625 L. "List of Subscriptions and 


Donations," Annual Report, 1848, 


srasie 


was no coincidence. The Quaker concept of wealth, not as an 
SQUm iio ele SeemmNeaits OL mecquilring material ‘comforts’, 
but as an instrument for social and moral improvement, was 
highly conducive to generosity of this type. In commerce, 
as we have seen, many of them had been extremely successful 
ands since personal extravagance was frowned upon, philanthropy 
became one of the few respectable means which could be used 
Coed spose of ode large -- in some cases embarrassingly 
Pe oe et Ol GUS. Taking into account the sums received 
PLO eu etaly SOCLSTICS, many of Which, Jike the parent 
organization, were Quaker controlled, it would seem that be- 
tween a half and two thirds of WLS pee cae income came from 


members of the Society of Friends. 


#5. Another was to give it to relatives. A much 
less efficient method was simply to re-invest it. Eudson 
Gurney once complained: "John Gurney in 1670 was a thriving 
Rete wat tmoCLe NOW TCH Wu 20">.000 Ty vonnoGurney, ehis ‘orand— 
Scieweourea 1770 with 100,000 Lb; and 1, the erandson of the 
LoocUp eA tia up itl 1050 with 500, COOP lhc -LSla classical 
example of how those Quaker dynasties, by successive genera-— 
Puts teria to andsnalOUeawork ye buiiet up. theire fortunes. 


see Paul H. Emden, Quakers in Commerce, a record of business 
achievement (London, 1939), especially pp. 13-25. 

Prone es list of leading »benefactors. would include 
~- besides Gurney, Sturge and Alexander --~ the names of 
Jonathan Backhouse, John Bell, Edward Cropper, John Cropper, 


Abraham Darby, W.D. Crewdson, J.J. Gurney, Edward Pease, 
William Peckover, Joseph Starples and Samuel Tyke. 
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Apart from the two World Anti-Slavery Conferences 
of 1840 and 1843, both of which involved considerable 
financial outlay, the Society's main items of expense varied 
Little from year to year, the main ones being the salaries of 
the Secretary and his assistants -- Scoble and ChamerovZzow 


both received 300 L per annum --, rent of offices and meeting 


halls, printing and publishing, the purchase re stationery, 
books and newspapers and travelling expenses. The Treasurer 
G.W. Alexander, who was also the Society's banker, generously 
allowed it an overdraft of up to 500 L (sometimes stretched 
to 600 L) free of interest. This helped to tide it over bad 
years though, in consequence, it was almost never out of 
debt. In some ways this was perhaps just as well for it 
served to keep the executive committee active. 

During its early months, the Society made use of the 
British Emancipator -- officially the organ of the Central | 
Negro Emancipation Committee and at that time the only anti- | 
slavery periodical in England -- to make known its views. 
Since the two organizations were, as regards membership, 
largely the same, this caused no difficulty. However, at 


was felt appropriate that the Society should establish a new 


47, Financial Statements, Annual Reports, 1840-1868. 


With regard to the Secretary's salary see Minute OOKS, 
October 28, 1842. At this time the salaries of the Secretary" 
two assistants amounted to 3 L-10s a week. Ibid., November 
Ag tye Mala gaa | | 
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periodical rather than adopt an Re Bag one --— though, in 
8 
fact, this was virtually what happened, The last number 


of the British Emancipator appeared on January 10, 1840 and 
was followed on January 15, by the first issue of the 
49 


Brivish and Foreign Anti-Slavery Reporter. The task of 


editing the new paper was entrusted to a special committee, 
though in practice, most of the work was left to the Sub- 
Editor, the Rev. J.H. Hinton, an influential Baptist who had 
previously been Sub-Editor of the British Emancipator and 
who was now formally engaged by the Society. Oni eine y 
the Reporter consisted of sixteen quarto Baa: was published 


twice monthly and cost threepence a copy. Its paid 


CeO CC DOO sre nce letcS wilS39.. ebb 4c.sie— 
nificant that the title originally suggested was The 


Emancivator and British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Heporter. 


49, On December 24, 1839, the British Emancivator 

informed its readers of its forthcoming discontinuance in 

the following manners "We have to announce that the Committee 
of the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, with which 
this paper has never been officially connected, have made 
such arrangements for issuing a periodical under their own 
immediate direction, that the first number of it may be 
expected about the middle of January. The British Emanci- 
ator, therefore, neither occasion nor hope for s labours 
CERT bone existing, will forthwith be discontinued . .. the 
limited object /i.e., the abolition of apprenticeship7 to 
Which our pages were devoted having been attained, we cheer- 
fully make way for a publication of more enlarged scope and 
comprehension . .. The first number will be forwarded to 
all persons to whom the Emancipator is forwarded at present, 
Wait OUuUmCOS tT. D.. 326.. 


50. Minute Books, December 27, 1839. Hinton was 
already a member of the Committee. He remained Sub-Editor 
until 1841 when his place was taken by John Scoble, the new 
~ecretary. For details regarding Hinton see Dictionary of 


National Biography, Vol. IX, pp. 901-2. 
51. Im 1842 the price was increased to 4 d per 


copy and in 1845, to 5 ad. Minute Books, October 26, 1841, 
October 31, 1845. 
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circulation in 1841-2 was approximately one thousand two 
hundred, an additional six or seven hundred copies being 
CS elu cet niece or. 

At first sight the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery 
society may appear, in view of its grandiose ambitions, to 
have been a surprisingly makeshift organization. After all, 
its annual budget of one or two thousand pounds, even taking 
into account the value of money at that time, was absurdly 
small. Compared with the sums expended annually by Britain 
in her attempts to suppress the slave trade, the finances 
available to the Society dwindle to insignificance. The 
fitting out of Che Niger Expedition alone cost. more ua ne 
the Society's activities during thirty years. Yet, when 


compared with its predecessors the Society stands up remark- 


ably well. For example, its average annual income between 
1839 and 1848 was roughly the same as that of the old Anti- | 

op | 
Slavery soclely.duringethesperiod licgeiousl conde and during 


its best year its budget was only slightly less than that of | 


the Central Negro Emancipation Committee at the height of 


Dee Hine. cost ofspuplica tion ine Gil sey es meee 
hundred and thirty-one pounds, ten shillings. The return 
from sales was two hundred and sixty-eight pong y fourteen 
shillings and sixpence. Annual Report, 1842 


53-2 The income of the Anti-Slavery Society during 
these years was as follows: 1823 -~ 1093 L: 1824 — 2847 L; 
LOZ Sie 63904 Tiel ob e955 Lie ere al cee ee HLL s 
L829 ee i134 Le 18304-2846 4L« LEST 4. 389O"l ee Account man 
Receipts and Disbursements eos COs, Loerie elo O= 5.0 sealer 
Compare these figures with those in Appendix IR Ps 
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54 
the campaign against aporenticeship. As regards support 
from auxiliaries, the seventy odd societies of the mid 
1840"*s cannot, of course, compare with the twelve hundred 
which, according to Sir George Stephen -- though we have 
only Mis word for this -- supported the Agency Committee in 
1832. However, the Society would appear to have been in about 
the same class as the Anti-Slavery Society and the Central 
Négro Emancipation Committee, 
Thus, it would be a mistake to underrate Sturge's new 
society merely on account of the smallness of its organiza. 
tion. As had already been shown, the influence which agencies 


of this kind could exert was, in practice, out of all propor- 


tion to the size of their budgets or the number of their 
members. The eseential factor wes their ability to communicate, 


in this respect, the Society was well provided. 


EAR RE ETE eee 


Information, for example, was continually reaching the 
Committee from corresvondents in the West Ah alshalor Tiel etsy Ghat rave! 
States, Canada, France, Holland, Spain, Germeny and the 
South American countries as well as from its auxiliaries at 
home. If a particular matter concerned Great Britain and was 
important enough it might be drawn to the attention of the 


appropriate Government authority, questions might be asked 


54. 4031 L as against 4466 L. See British Emancipator, 
OCUODemN snl O5S, oa byes; also Appendix IV. 


55. Account of Receipts and Disbursements of the 
Anti-Slavery Society . . . with a List of subscribers, 
ToLoeeoRs MOS Tacos Eee a50, T8353 Llspbritish Emancipator, 
November 14, 1838, p. 176. 


rts 


in the House of Commons, articles published in the Reporter, 

a conference summoned, deputations 2ppointed to wait on the 
Prime Minister and Members of his Cabinet, advertisements 

might be inserted in newspapers, protest meetings arranged 

in the provinces and a petition cémpaign organized. Even 

more effective, perhaps, than this public type of appeal was 
the personal influence of mémbers of the Committee. Once 2 
particular course of sction had been decided upon, there was 

no difficulty in making 41t known to the Brivienes) 147 
thropical community in general. AS regards religious oreaenisas 


tion, the Society of Friends, the Paptist Union aud Uhe World 


Evangelical Alliance —-- to mention only three of those in 
which Committee members played prominent roles —- each had 


its own methods of disseminating information and, as we will 
sGe, Wight be used Co promove Une S0C1ely capo lle1— oe 
addition, there were numerous informal channels by means of 
which Committee members could gain access to leading statesmen 
and politicians. Thus, while it was oObvVlousd Veo ceo 
for the Society to force its views on Parliament or the 
public there existed a variety of ways in which these views 
might be drawn to their attention. 

cne idles of holding @ World Anti-Slavery Convention 
did not originate with the Committee but ST ro ame Rn suggested 


by the American abolitionist Joshua Leavitt. The successive 


56. Leavitt was at this time editor of the New York 
Rmé&ncipator. 


stages of the British anti-slavery struggle had been followed 
with keen interest in the United States. It was Scarce) y 
Surprising, therefore, that Sturgets letter to the British 
Emancipator proposing the formation of a society dedicated 
specifically to universal emancipation —~— and COmPerc mre Salt 
did, while the O'Connell-Stevenson affair was still exciting 
attention in Congress and the press ~~ should have elicited 
a favoréble response from the American antl=stavery body. 

We rejoice BN CE observed/7 in this proposition 

and shall cheerfully second” it to the extent of 

our opportunities, and, as a means of COonGent) a4brne 

our energies and harmonizing our movements, we 

venture to suggest to our British fellow laborers 

the expediency of calling together, from 211 

Civilized nations, a general anti-slavery conference 

to be held in London in the month of May or DUE. 

1840. We can have delegates or communications from 

philanthropists in the United States, Prance, Uen— 

mark, Sweden, Holland, Jamaica, Haiti, Columbia, 

Mexico, India, Cape of Good Hope, Sandwich To lends. 

etc. O how contemotible seem the machina&tions of 

paltry demagogues for the preservation or acquisition 

of office in comparison with the deliberation of so 

august an assembly. 
That Leavitt should have looked to the British ebolitionists 
to take the lead in this matter is easily explained. The 
triumph of West Indian emancipation had occurred at a time 
When the American movement was still in its early stages of 
development. The resulting prestige attached to the British 
MOVeC@ieiiwmevOrec tne with a feelings -- by no means confined to 
American abolitionists --~ that it was Britain's destiny to 


lead the world and to set an example in matter of moral 


eae owe COCKE Emencipators) March 21, 1339. 


ie le ea 
Ore) 
conduct, made the British the obvious organizers, just 4s 
it made London the obvious site, for such a gathering. 
Leavitt's suggestion at once commended itself to 
Sturge and his colleagues. Here was an opportunity for in- 
creasing the influence and prestige of their new organization 
and, at the same time, for striking a blow against slavery. 
Bariy in June, therefore, a circular, explains enero oe 
of the proposed convention and formally inviting delegates to 
attend, was drawn up and approved, copies being translated 
into various languages, ready for transmission to some thirty- 
five ditrerencuscounu tes. ne American apoluUrenis CsaWwere 
delighted. Henry B. Stanton, the President of the American 
Anti-Slavery Society, wrote from New York congratulating the 
Committee upon its “active measures" and promised a large 


60 
delegation from the United States. JOrtn GC Whit tiller he 


Quaker poet, composed a long poem in honor of the forth- | 


coming convention, beginning with the lines: 


58. Many Americans would have agreed with Ralph 
Waldo Emerson when he stated "Our civility, England determines | 
the style of, insomuch és England is the strongest of the | 
family of existing nations and as we are the extension of 
that people." Address Delivered _in the Court House in Concord 
on the First of Aug e Emanci-| 
Pal LOMeO 


59...Minute: Books, May 31,,June 2.0 Ole ee ae 
1839. 


60w “Lbid.t,;) sepvemben, .<7,, 1839, _Somiangoar erage ua 
on the same Subject see ibid., July 26, 1839. 
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Yes, let them gather! -~- Summon forth 

The pledged philanthropy of Earth, 

From every land, whose hills have seas 

The bugle-blast of Freedom waking. 61 

Preparations had to be made well in advance. Ome of 

the Committee*s primary tasks was that of assembling a body 
|of information with regard tothe problems which would be 
faiscussed: for without such a basis there was little prospect 
of reaching valid conclusions. Since it was intended that 
the convention should take into account all aspects of the 
‘slavery question, this was a formidable undertaking. What, 
‘for example, was the status of slaves in Mohammedan countries 
‘and how did it differ from that in, say, the United States 
/or Brazil? Where were slaves obtained; how did they reach 
(their various destinations; to what extent were people in 
free countries implicated in this traffic; what proportion 
_of the total population in different areas consisted of 
Slaves; what were the attitudes of the governments concerned 
-and -- underlying all these questions --~ what. could anti- 
slavery groups in general, and the British and Foreign Anti- 
| Slavery Society in particular, do about it? The method 
adopted -- a highly successful ome as it turned out -- was 
| to prepare a series of questionnaires for transmission to 


correspondents (members of foreign anti-slavery organizations, 


61. British and Forei Anti-Slavery Beporter, 
March 25, 18460 7 A thousand SCSI were printed and distributed 


by the Committee. Minute Books, March 13, 1840. 


cafe ea 


missionaries and eagle Be officials) requesting precise and 
detailed inf ormstl one In further preparation a series of 
visits by members of the Committee to Continental countries 
was arranged and an intensive publicity campaign organized 
within Britain itself for the purpose of awakening public 
interest ik obtaining a good attendance Prony auxiliary 
Soc. oul. if 

The Convention commenced its sittings in PUGETSE CEOS 
Hall, Great Queen Street, on Friday, June tes inh aee Delegates 
and visitors began to assemble before ten o'clock and by 
eleven, when the venerable Clarkson then in his eighty-first 
year was supported onto the rostrum to deliver the Presi- 


dential address, the enormous hall wes filled. A painting “oy 


this scene, by Benjamin Robert Haydon, which now hangs in 


62. Questionnaires were sent to the following places: 
France, Denmark, the United States, Brazil, Mexico, Texas, 
Cuba, Puerto Kico, Bourbon, Canada, British West Indies, 

Cape of Good Hope and Mauritius, Minute Books, JoIVee2s; 

1839. The replies received from the Americén Anti-Slevery 

Society were later published under the title, Slevery and 

the Internal Slave Trade in the United States (280 pages, 
ondon, ° 


63. Henry Richard, Memoirs of Joseph Sturge, pp. 
208-214. Minute Books, June, 1639 to June, [840. Glasgow 


Argus, Januery 16, 1840. 
fale oe Leal 


64. <A verbatim account of the Convention's proceedings 
will be. found in 


Proceedings of the General Anti-Slavery Con- 
vention Called by the ComnTETSS or the british ana Forei 
Anti-slavery ».ociet) Que!) Le vol uUnEeme O ondon, like lag 
Todividual descriptions will be founda in Henry Richard, 
Memoirs of Joseph Sturge, pp. 214-219; W.P. and F.J. Garrison, 
William Lioyd Garrison Aiew York EL S85nneNOls ells s0Dem oes ous 

avery an @ Wonen Question; Lucretia Mott's Diary, 1840, 


2 
eaitved by FB. Toles | (Lonaon, elon aur and James Mott, Three 


Months in Great Britain (Philadelphia, 1841). 
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the National Portrait Gallery, shows Clarkson, one hand 
upraised, surrounded by a sea of faces emong which can be 
distinguished those of Daniel O*Connell, James G, averiew 9 
Joseph egsor? COTY P, Stanton, Wendell Phillips and Thomas 
HOWL LeeuUx UOT = 3 It was, indeed, a remarkable gathering. 
VibDUMedeyvyeatl! of the leading British abolitionists were 
present, as were many of those from the colonies, te Gle SEBeh Bey. 
William Anibb and Henry Beckford from Jamaica, Robert Anderson 


from Trinidad, Joseph Ketley from Demerara, Giles Forward 


| and H.S. Seaborn from Berbice, Donald NcGregor from the 


Bahamas, Bichard Mosgrave and J.H. Welter from Antigua, B.H. 


Schombergh from British Guiana, A.V. Hittie from Meru igen sss 


Governor Campbell from Sierra Leone eng Thomas Eolph from 


ee eee 


Canada. Of the foreign delegations, that from the United 
66 


States was the largest, consisting of fifty-three members. 


|The French delegation, led by M. Isambert anda M. Hippolite de 


St. Anthoine, was the next largest with six members. There 


were also present delegates from Spain, Switzerland and Haiti. 


Goes This painting, which has been commissioned by the 


Society was shown at the Royal Academy Exhibition in May, 


(1841. It is a large canvas measuring thirteen feet by ten, 


and includes some one hundred and EHEC Gyeportraits...One 
contemporary described it as "a waggon load of heads, poor as 


8 work of art but interesting from the number of BOGUS LoS: 


| these, though most may be recognized, are none of them faith- 
iful; they may be said to be Haydonized." It was presented to 


the National Portrait Gallery by the Society in 1880. National 


‘Portrait Gallery Catalogue, 1888, Vol. II, p. 514. 


66. Not including the women delegates whose credentials 
were not accepted, See below, 


ined 


lhe remainder of the seats in the front part of the hall 
-- about two hundred and fifty ~- were taken up by delegates 
from provincial anti-slavery societies, various benevolent 
organizations and some thirty church groups. Vedra Ossi, 
of which there were a large number, occuvied the rear of 
the hall and the galleries. 

The Convention remained in session for two weexs. 
The first day's proceedings were somewhat marred by a bitter 
debete over the question of the admission of women delegates. 
In its original invitation, issuedon June, 1839, the Committee 
had made no specification with regard to the sex of delegates, 
2G Bune ire rather naively as it turned out -~ that 211 would 
be men, They had,. however, failed to take, into» accounv 
the extreme views held by the New England redicals, led by 
William Lloyd Garrison, who, with characteristic zeal and 
despite the warnings of Theodore Dwight Weld and the Committee 
of the American Anti-Slavery Society, ye already proclaimed 


the principle of the equality of women. Only tneworeve. ous 


67. For example, the Congregational Union of England 
and Wales, the Congregational Union of Scotland, the United 
Associate Synod of Scotland, the Midland Association of 
Baptist Churches, and various other Baptist Associations. 

It is significant that these were all Nonconformist organi- 
zations. 


68. Minute Books, April 24, May 25, 2Naye2 7 ounemo, 
1840. 


69. As early as 1837, Weld had criticized Garrison 
for confusing women's rights with the slavery issue. Russell 


Nye, William Lloyd Garrison and the Humanitarian Reformers 
(Bostone! Loronvos;el eo) GibielO ce 


month, at the annuél meeting of the American Anti-Slavery 


Society, Garrison and his followers had succeeded in outvoting 


the executive committee over precisely this question of the 
70 


admission of female delegates. it may well have been this 


a a a 


incident which led the London Committee, in a second summons, 
Asyepbisisl (ejal IMS jeha bene Bap memete! limit the Hie hiabrelealelay lelalonliwawels tea By, 
to eeeenca The communication, however, was eqevay geal Leys 
the Garrisonians who, on April 24, wrote informing Tredgold 

_ that they had appointed a number of women as Cele ve © aay 
the time their letter came before the Committee for considera 
) tion, it was too late to reply or indeed do anything except 


appoint a sub-committee to meet the ladies, ADO LOR Zewt Ol tne 


) misunaerstanding and explain that the Society felt unable to 
“e 

manverad tsa position. Meanwhile, in New York, Garrison had 

| Succeeded in packing the annuél meeting of the American Anti- 


} Slavery Scciety with his supporters ~-- many of them women -—-— 


1D a Cay OLEMWa Sse S 0-140 poeTbids, p. 119. The New 
_Xork group, however, led by Weld, Birnéy, Stanvon, Leavitt 
Pend the Tappans, still remained in control. . 


| 7iL. Minute Books, June 9, 1840. Proceedings of the 

| Convention, pw. 25. The Garrisonians later 2 Lest es Chace this 
second invitation had been issued on the advice of the "New 

'~=Organizationers" -- 1.€., those who seceded from the American 


Anti-Slavery Society in May, 1840. W.P. and F.J. Garrison, 
oA Seer yOeGarricon, Vol jeliyep. Spo we lnlegmay ein fact, 
have been ore case, though documentary evidence is IZA ey ea) olen, 5 

7-- Minute Books, June 9, 1840. The sub-committee 


consisted of W.D. Crewdson, Rev. Thomas Scales, William Ball 
Batons oh MMe Med Gh et fele¥e 6G, : 


B(siops 


who had been brought down from New England specially for the 
occesion. Once again the immediate point at issue hac been the 
"woman question" -- this time whether or not Abby Kelley, a 
female abolitionist from Massachusetts, should be allowed a 
seat on the executive committee. Finding themselves out- 
numbered, Lewis Tappan and all save one of the Committee 
members had resigned with the intention of founding a new 
society, free from Garrisonianism, ane from" wai enone een oul 
be’ cdefinitely af, cuharsenelee thus leaving cne= way open sor 
Garrisonrto take Control of “tne oldworranize to eee ty 
Kelley and three’ otner women, Lucretia Mocu, Dyiie os oman 
Maria Chapman, were among those elected to take tneir 2 ete all 
Wile So CoOeCrerOore ww ie aie) wer Gelegates aen= to 
arrive, the London Committee found itself in arn enborrassing 
position. Not “only were tneir vVisivors= divineds anon ee meu. 
selves, but they were accompanied by & group or Andaanans 
women; led by Lucretia Wout "and sarah rucn = Pr to make 


the-most of any attrontetlo thevr fh emingnice cio ree To make 


matters worse, Josiah Porster, whowhead ibeens Clerkeuor anc 


73. This was the origin of the American and Foreign 
Anti-Slavery Society. 


74. W.P. a@nd.F.d. Garrison; Wiliitemelovemcerisison. 
Volt tSIgi pp? S48=0% 


75.0-8ee, for example; the’ oroetest of -Ghne American 
women delegates from Pennsylvania. Slavery and the ‘Woman 
Question’. Lucretia siove “Ss .Uiary tc. ene cvs o Grea ritein 


=o0= 


Dondonetrlends. Yearly Meeting at the time cf the Hicksite 
SeEcession in Pennsylvania and was well known for his Quaker 
orthodoxy, took it upon himself to remind TU Cie Leo t Ge — wii 
was 4a Hicksite -~- thet she was 2 heretic and COuLISHO i. a tnicre=— 
fore, expect to be treated as a Quaker while in ist ae eels 
Other members of the Committee hastened to repair the damage 
but could not altogether Gispél the unfortunate impression 
that hac been made, 

The debate in the Convention over this issue centered 
&round a motion by Wendell Pies co bina aor the Zye@eleneah iy 
ment of | committee to prepare an official list of Ge lesetes, 
with instructions to include the names of "all Del OMS wbearing 
credentials from any Anti-Slavery body." In his own state 


of Massachusetts, he observed, abolitiovists had for many 


| years acted upon the principle that women should be allowed 


pan equal voice in determining anti-slavery policies and he 


urged the members of the Convention to follow their exemple. 


Blin reply, several English delegates vointed out that, regard- 


BP. <5.) A verbatimvaccoun 
Mao eTOCs DD. 23-46. 


less of what happened in Massachusetts, such a practice was 
(altogether contrary to English custom, and, since the Conven- 


tion was being held in England, it wes incumbent ufjon the 


76. James Mott, Three Months in Greet Britain 
eer ee eno. Gi wie lo “sco auw vans ro 


77. Proceedings of the Anti-Slavery Convention, 
© ensuing a 


delegates from abroad to take this fact Anto Consiae auto. 

It was also implied, though never actually Spies Welols hay aheie iene sed sh 
partly out of deference to the ladies concerned, who were 
present in the gallery -- that any devarture from normal 
oractice would detract from the serious purvose of the Con- 
vention and might well expose its preceedings to ridicule. 

At the same time, however, they paid high tribute to women, 
both in England and the United States, for the vart they 
played in promoting the cause, laying particular stress upon 
the work done by female braach organizations. Bio Riajspaleyol=. Wi si= eae 
admission, it was arguec, was no sign of disrespect but merely 
a practical expedient made necessary by public opinion and 

the circumstances of the time, In support of their British 
colleagues, two American abolitionists, Rev. Nathaniel Colver 
and James G. Birney, voth anti-verrisonians, G€escribed the 
recent differences between the anti-slavery parties in the 
United States over this issue and round]y cenounced whet 
Birney termec "the friencs of promiscuous female reoresenta- 


Ze 


tava ries George Eradburn of Massachusetts, 2 Garrisonién, 
rose to reply but wes silencea by the Chairmen on 4 ekeRilehe, (ohh 
order, At this point several of the Engiish celegates, 


realizing thet the debate was turning into & feud between 


78. Birney was one of the Vice Presidents of the 
London Convention. The other vice presidents were Joseph 
Sturge, W.T. Blair and R.h. Grevisls ot adOhiesCO bite en Cle mele 1s 
Stantoa, Thomas Scales, Rev. W. Bevan, Wendell Phillips and 
Williem Morgan were Secretaries. ; . 


Zoe 


rival American factions, expressed the view that the topic 
was not a proper one for discussion at this Vine, since it 
had nothing whatsoever to do with the general purpose of the 
Convention. Mini ssouestson complained one delegate, "how- 
ever it may have been discussed in America, is totally new 
to me. I never heard a word of it before. TI certainly never 
studied what it called the rights of women... TI appeal 
to you on all sides of the question, whether what you are 
pursuing is the great object for which we are met ... We 
ought not to be compelled to discuss this GUGS ULM. OLmru 
decide upon it now. If it tears your Societies to pieces 
in the United States, why would you tear in pieces Our Gon— 
vention?" Another delegate, Mr. Samuel Prescod from Barbadoes, 
stated that the ladies had not, as was claimed, come with any 
certain expectation of being received, and that the issue 
had been “most improverly forced" Upon Vtnevassenbiy me schis , 
however, was strongly denied by Wendell i 1a Oss 

When finally the question was put to the vote, the 
Garrisonians were defeated by an overwhelming majority. 
This could scarcely have come as a Ssurpriseutior,wiasy they 
themselves must have realized from the first, they were 
hopelessly outnumbered. That they had chosen to raise the 
matter at all may be ascribed, not to any hope of success, 
but to a conviction that any agitation of the issue was 


(a2 
PikCiy-yeune vie long’ rune to dos food. When Garrison himself, 


79. “It is perhaps, quite probable that we shall be 
foiled in our purpose, but the subject cannot be agitated 
without doing good, and you and the dear friends of human 


ate Se 


whose departure from the United States had been delayed by 
unfavorable winds, arrived four days later, and was informed 
of the Convention’s decision, he refused to present his 
credentials or to take a seat, preferring instead to sit with 
the women in the gallery, thus causing, according to Birney, 
"a good deal of merriment" among the British ie inivepty. = 

On the whole, however, the Garrisonians appeared to take 
their defeat with a good grace and during the remainder of 
the Convention showed themselves willing and even eager to 
cooperate, 

The papers presented to the Convention covered a wide 
variety of subjects ranging from one by the Rev. Herbert 
Beaver, recently returned from Western Canada on Ked Indian 
Slavery under the Hudson's Bay Company, to one by the Rev. 
Jonn Bowring on Egyptian slave hunts. For the most part, 
however, they dealt with already familiar topics such as the 
essential sinfulness of slavery, the importance of boy- 
cotting slave produce, the attitude of the American churches 
towards slaveholding, British West Indian emancipation and 


the Atlantic slave trade. The delivery of each paper was 


rights may be essured that we shall not easily allow our- 
selves to be intimidated or put down .. ." W.L. Garrison 
to George Bourne, New York, May 19, 1840. W.P. and F.J. 
Garrison, William Lioyd Garrison, Vol. II, p. 357. It would 


appear, therefore, that Mr. Prescod's statement was justified. 


80. Hussell Nye, William Lloyd Garrison and the 
Humanitarian Reformers (Boston, loronto, YeueR 


Bele ‘ 


followed by & general discussion after which the matter wes 
jusually referred to a sub-committee for the purpose of drawing 
mp & resolution, later to be approved by tne Convention asia 
/whole. 

whesLorscion delesates “agreedsin stressing’ the ams 
iportance of the links between the British anti-slavery move- 
ment and the movements in their own countries. Whatever 
Bappencd Him oricotissit Was DOlNbCea tout, Wouldaisooner~or,Jdater 
Pt oec us Lice resuLonet heeworld 25 rbirney,) Stanton. and. other 
American delegates explained that America still depended upon 
Benelend for its culture. If Britain were to take a firm 
stand in condemning slavery, then its influence would be ten 
Htimes that of the American abolitionists themselves. George 
| Bradburn of Massachusetts went so far as to deciare that the 
term "republic" had become meaningless in America, since the 
equality promised in the Constitution was denied to the 
Negroes and the freedom of the press to those who supported 

| them. Russia was more of a Hepublic than America. It was 
EhewGuuyeeot avilC= peope-of-Creat._britain, therefore, to point 
OUub to une mecopnle of the United States the essential contra- 
aictions san .tCheir EER em tne vAmerican delegates laid 
particular emphasis upon the influence of British literature 
in etbhesUnited States. Their own voices, Wendell Phillivs 


declared, were “only a whisper, which was drowned by the 


81. Proceedings of the General Anti-Slavery Conven- 
ULCOMOrE LOOSE DD .nL-9—LI>. 
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B2 
discussi onsofinpartics:.) Things which would not be believed 
coming from their lips, however, would be readily accepted if 
found in the pages of, say, the Edinburgh Review. They urged 
their British colleagues, therefore, "individually as well as 
collectively, to make systematic efforts to secure a frequent, 
clear and full expression of the sentiments of the nation 
through its leading religious, political and literary peri oda 
cals on the subject of slavery and the anti-slavery enterprise 
in the United States." In particular they called upon them 
to "fix the attention of the world on the successful results 
of West Indien emancipation” about which, despite their own 


errorts, there was still @ lamentable ignorance, even among 


SY RO of Nels, re} alicirae. 


83. Proceedings of the General Anti-Slavery Convention 


Of, SO uaby. 


84. The American Anti-Slavery Society had sent two 
observers to the West Indies to report upon the British 


experiment. Their account --~ Emancipation in the West 
Indies: A Six Month's Tour in Antigua, Barbadoes, and 
Jamaica in 1837, by J.A. Thome and ce Kimball (New york, 
1838) -- became an anti-slavery best-seller in the United 
States. It was also directly responsible for the national 
Society's discarding of the old doctrine of "immediate 
emancipation gradually accomplished." Gilbert H. ini ley alse 
The Anti-Slavery Impulse, pp. 138-9. The First of August, 
the anniversary or See date on which the British Emancipation 
Act had gone into effect, was widely celebrated by aboli- 
tionists in the United States and was usually the occasion 
for speeches paying tribute to the British movement. see, 
for example, speeches by William Ellery Channing, Ralph 
Waldo Emerson, and W.L. Garrison. 


~96— 
85 


those sympathetic to the cause, 

The Convention closed with a series of resolutions 
thanking the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society for 
having called the delegates together and eCnorustine Corsi 
the task of Summoning another meeting within a few Paa 

|The Society was also made responsible for Pian oie end. 
publishing the records of the Convention and for promoting 
jits general objects. Thus, Sturge and his associates became, 
jin a sense, the Convention's executors. This was a DOL =oL 
some importance for it became the principal basis for their 
|often’ repeated claim to speak on behalf of the world anti. 
‘Slavery movement as a whole. 

Despite the disagreements which marked its Cary. 
“stages, the first World Convention must, on the whole, be 


‘| regarded as a success. It showed, among other things, that 


there existed a substantial degree of unanimity among aboli- 


tionists from many areas with regard to a Screatevanietyion 


tS 


problems. It was particularly remarkable, Denham cit Ore 4 ts 


a 


~ 


Scope and thoroughness. The published version of its pro- 


/ceedings occupies almost six hundred closely printed pages 


85. This may well have been so, HOWCY Cre tess 1 17— 
teresting to notice that a year later, when Joseph Sturge 
was in the United States, he happened to meet a Negro who 
had run awey from his master only a few hours previously, 
and found him well acquainted with what had happened in the 
West Indies. Joseph Sturge, A Visit to the United States in 
mot! (London, 1842), p. 53. osep urge to s sister, 


‘May21, 1841, 1n Henry Richard, Memoirs of Joseph Sturge, 


mo. 250. 


86. A second convention was held in 1843. See 
Chapters VI and VIII below. 
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and, as an account of the state of the world anti-slavery 
cause at that time, is an invaluable document. As with all 
podies which rely heavily upon their propaganda value, its 
ultimate achievements are difficult to measure, though there 
4s no doubt that, as a result of the Convention, the British 
and Foreign, Anti-Slavery, society; asijthe nost soreanuzaceon. 
greatly increased its dignity and standing, both in England 


and abroad... 


} CHAPTER TEL 


THE ABOLITION OF LEGALIZED SLAVERY 
IN BRITISH INDIA AND CEYLON 


Let us remember that we have in the East Indies five 
times as many slaves as we had in the West. (Hear, 
hear). Never forgetting this, let us labour onward 

in the course which that circumstance brings before 
us. If any should say, O! but you will snake our 

| Indian empire, let us remember the old Roman proverb, 
"Do justice and let the heavens come down." (Cheers). 
| - kev. J. Burnet addressing the 

| Second Annual Meeting of the 

l British and Foreign Anti-Slavery 
Society, Exeter Hall, May 14, 1841.1 


| The Emancipation Act of 1833 dia not, as is often 

_ eepeeee abolish slavery throughout the British Empire. 

tt applied, in fact, only to the West Indies, Mauritius and 
ithe Cape of Good Hove, while in Britesin's remaining possessions 
-- and most notably in India and Ceylon -- slavery continued 
to flourish on a vast scale. This was well known and uni- 
versally acknowledged, though as to the actual extent of the 
problem there was a considerable difference of ejevhebliejes Abels 
Rev. James Peggs in his slévery in India, published in 1839, 
estimated that in India ana Ceylon as a whole, including the 


independent native states, which at that time still comprised 


the greater part of this area, the total slave population 


| 1. British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Reporter, May 19, 
1841, De 99. 


Sone 


fete. 


was just under one million. On the other hand, Professor 
William Adam, the American abolitionist, who had visited 
India as a missionary, informed the First World Anti-Slavery 
Convention that, within the East India Company's territories 
alone, the number of slaves “did not fall short of one mil- 
lion and probably greatly exceeded that sstimacoeen TALS 
figure was accepted by the Broad Street Committee as being 
the most reliable one east Subsequent investigations, 
however, have shown that these, like most other contemporary 
opinions, were gross underestimates. In fact, the Se pVoele 
population of British India during this period was approxi- 
mately eight million, ae that of India @s a whole rather more 
than double that figure. Thus, within thesternitoni ee got 
the East India Company alone, there were three times as méeny 
slaves as in the United States and probably more than in 
the entire New World. 

Considering the efforts and sacrifices which head 
already been made to secure the abolition of slavery elsewhere, 


its continued existence in Britain's eastern possessions was 


2. Proceedings of the General Anti-Slavery Convention, 


arg fates 
3. British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, Slaver 
and the Slave Trade in British India (London, 1841), pp. ae. 


4. “DB. Bana ji, Slavery in’ Britasn india (Bombay, 
1934) opel — 205. 


5. Variously estimated at between six and eight 


millions. See Proceedings of the General Anti-Slaver Con- 
vention of 1840, p. 3. 
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fon evident anomaly. Moreover, if Britain were to take the 
lead in bringing about world emancipation, and at the same 
time avoid the charge of hypocrisy, this situation would have 
to be rectified. Sturge and his associates were fully aware 
lof this fact at the time of the formation of the British and 
‘Foreign Anti-Slavery Society and their views on the subject 
‘were duly elaborated in their first Annual Report, published 
-4n June, 1840, which stated unequivocally that "among the 
duties which press most heavily at the present moment, are, 


‘the abolition of slavery in British India and the necessity 
6 


Of wetching over the legislation . .. in the colonies." 
This was by no means the first time that British aboli- 
tionists had shown interest WNeviiasSesubjiccu. Hhuxvon’s Antl— 


Slavery Society and the Central Emancipation Committee had 


~< 


both published articles and passed resolutions on the subject, 
' though it must be admitted that in comparison with West Indian 
slavery, slavery in Britain's Eastern possessions had received 
| remarkably Tito le attention. Tne reason is clears” slavery 

) in the East --~ as the abolitionists were quite prepared to 
admit -- was a wholly different problem to slavery in the West. 
It was, for one thing, a problem which European settlers and 


administrators had inherited and not, as in the West, one 


6. First Annual Report, June, His LOru ys L/ = 


Jee Ce. ACh Anti-Slavery Reporter, 1825-1836, and 
the British Emancipator, TSS 7 SEO . 
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which they themselves had created. There was, ‘moreover,. 
1little question of one race exploiting Etaroe are sq 
settlers reducing indigenous peoples to servitude or rs- 
placing them with servile laborers from overseas, Slavery 
was a native growth of immemorial antiquity, and, for the 
most part, masters and slaves were of similar color and 
racial origin. Above all, what daunted abolitionists -- just 
as it daunted administrators on the spot ~~ was the utterly 
different social and economic structure upon which slavery 
rested, 

In the New World, slavery was primarily the result of 
a shortage of labor. Other factors were undoubtedly involved 
but lt may safely be said that, but for this shortage, slavery 
wouid never have existed in the form or to the extent which 
itvaid. olngindia) Vonwtvne olner hand. if anything was short 
it was certainly not labor. This fact helps to explain the 
basic differences between the two systems. The West Indian 
or American slave was part of his master's agricultural stock, 
bought or bred specifically for the purpose of yielding a 
pecuniary profit, and, as such, generally had little in- 
centive, except the fear of punishment, to induce him to 
labor. Thus, the motive for becoming a slaveholder was the 
expectation of being able to develop a country's natural 
resources and thereby acquire wealth, while there was no 
motive rat, abbetonabecoming 2 eileeeL Generally speaking, a 
slave in the West had few privileges and ryntay such as 


they were, scarcely compensated him for those which he might 
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shave been expected to enjoy as a freeman. In India, however, 


~~ - 2a 


« 


oe 


~ oon <2 ead oe, ae ae 


ar 


most slaves were kept for purposes which had no iwzmedtate 


ee ed 


connection with pecuniary profit. There, the Mey 1.0 Pts Varo f 


proprietors maintained slaves simply because to have a large 
retinue of hereditary domestics and dependents made life 
easier and was a sign of affluence and station. Their Rd Mel Ly. 
object appears to have been to support themselves, their 


families and their slaves by the produce of the land and not, 


as in the West Indies, to accumulate a fortune out of the 


“surplus -- for which, it should be added, the country's 
8 


Beconomic system offered little scope. 


Moreover, there does not appear to have been, on the 


part of the slaves, any general desire for freedom, since 


' the advantages they enjoyed in consequence of their servile 


} position were, for the most part, too highly prized to be 


forfeited readily. After all, a desire for freedom pre- 
Supposes the existence of some other means of obtaining a 
Piao Duy in Tmadlaeatethat! times—=owi thits inequitable 
distribution of land, its overpopulation, and, above all, its 
abject poverty -- such an alternative was seldom to be found. 
There was, in fact, much to be said for having a master who, 
whatever else he might do, would at least act as a guardian 


Soom rovrdekwln cwimes of famine. 


8. “Indian Law Commissioners Report," House of 
Commons Papers, Vol. XXVII (1841), pp. 188-9. 
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These facts help to explain the voluntary or quasi- 
voluntary origin of certain types of Indian slavery. A free- 
man migh. become a slave in any one of a number of ways. 

The sale or gift of children by their parents was a common 
practice and was by no means always, or even usually, the act 
of gross inhumanity which it may, at first sight, appear. 
During the periods of general starvation which, from time to 
time, afflicted most parts of India, many parents, no longer 
able to support their children, were compelled to choose be- 
tween allowing them to die or entrusting them to someone else’ 
care. In 1833, during the great famine in Bengal, the streets 
of Calcutta were said to have been thronged with half-starved 
women offering to sell their children in return for a few 
measures of ree When the Law Commissioners investigated 
Chisy poocu.Co aro 1840 they were forced to confess that since 
"it would not be possible in this country to set up any 
tolerably safe and economical machinery for the distribution 
of public charity" it was better to allow such sales to 

a bryeres_o One Commissioner es Pe te so far as to describe 


slavery as "the Indian Poor Law." The sale of wives by 


husbands and the self-sale of adults generally nad a similar 


9. D.B. Banaji, Slavery in British India, p. 48. 


10. "Indian Law Commissioners Report," House of 
Commons Papers, Vol. XXVIII (1841), p. 208. 


ll. “List of Papers Relating to Slavery in ricd.e. 
(238) House of Commons Papers, Vol. MXVITT (1841) ee eo 
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origin. In most areas, marriages between freemen and slaves 


vere rare. When such unions did occur, the free partner 


asually became @ slave, but there were many exceptions to 
shis rule. As in the West, children generally followed the 
condition of the mother, though in this, as in almost every- 
shing else, much would depend upon local custom and the whim 
te the master, 

Perhaps the most striking feature of Indian slavery 
vas its diversity. Even among agricultural slaves, the 
services required differed enormously. Some were constantly 
A Aoi in their owners’ services, compelled to work under 
plese Supervision and continually subject to punishment; 
“bthers had been permitted, in the course of time, to attain 
yirtual a BHI) 2 Eee“ Much of what passed for slavery, in 
"act, might more accurately be described as peonage or 
serfdom. Most of the slaves belonging to wealthy landowners, 
for instance, were settled on the estates of their masters 
and were supported, either by having lands piven to them at 
a reduced rent or by small assignments of land rent free. In 
return they were required to render certain specified 


services, such as performing menial duties or attending their 


masters on ceremonial occasions, Since these individuals owed 


| teamed  behar there were actually tribes living in a 
state of freedom, members of which were considered slaves 
iby reason of their ancestry. Individuals were sold at a 
very cheap rate as there were considerable odds against the 
purchaser ever getting hold of the man he had bought. 


House of Commons Papers (1852-3), Vol. XXX, p. 207. 
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their livelihood to their master's patronage, there was 
little chance of their being tempted to run away. In theory 
they could be sold, but, in practice, this rarely occurred 
except when the land itself changed hands. In certain parts 
of India ~~ most notably in Malabar, Canara and the lami 
Country -- the greater part of the laboring force consisted 
of persons of this epee 

Domestic slavery was even more varied in its character, 
In addition to the ordinary domestics ~-- cooks, housekeepers, 
personal servants and maids ~~ who were commonly slaves, it 
was the general practice among men of wealth to keep a number 
of concubines. The trade in these girls was extensive. In 
Kashmir, one traveller observes, it was usual for small girls 
or eight or nine to be exported to India to be sold for this 
purpose. They were also in great demand by the owners of sets — 
of dancing women who would train them for public display. 
In some of the larger private establishments the discipline 
of female slaves was entrusted to Negro eunuchs, oe pet nny, 
imported from Africa, but these were considered luxuries 
which only the rich could afford. The Newab of Moorshedabad 
is said to have an no less than sixty—-three such individuals 


in his household. 


3 el eLbS27S510%Mal Levin ( Edj-Gord.) Moderna Nose om 
West (Oxford University Press, 1941), p. 71. 


14, William Adam, The Law and Custom of Slavery in 
British India, Letter VI; “Indian Law Commissioners Report," 


House of Commons Papers, Vol. XAVIII. 
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Certain aspects of Indian Slavery were particularly 
hocking to English sensibilities. The flourishing trade in 
omen and young girls, with its emphasis upon sensual sratifica.. 
ion, was especially distasteful. Moreover, the existence of 
lavery gave rise to practices of a type which no Western 
overnment could be expected to tolerate. The Calcutta 
ournal reported, for example, that of two hundred African 
oys emasculated at Judda, preparatory to being shipped to 
moia2, only five survived the ee ae Within India 
tself, roving bands of thugs haunted highways, Meee rine 
arents and selling the children, who were either too young 
r too terrified to give evidence against their CanpLOcSy 
his seems to have been a lucrative occupation and wes carried 
m with such aes that those who engaged in it were rarely 
_ ee It was also common for owners to subject 
faves to extreme forms of punishment, sometimes involving 
lutilation and even death. Masters who indulged in practices 
Pecrias Kind, like those individuals who engaged in thevslave 
prade and thuggism, were, of course, liable to incur severe 
fnoities, but since only a small proportion of such cases 
Pcached the attention of the authorities, this was not an 


bffective deterrent. 


| Doeemeucved in British and Foreign Anti-Slavery 
Pociety, Slavery and the Slave Trade in British India 


London, Ter ° 


16. “Indian Law Commissioners Report, Ve tiouses of 


enone Papers (1841), Vol. XXVIII, pp. 205- 
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order which had prompted Earl Grey’*s Government, in the 
summer of 1833, to attempt a solution. The East India 
Company Charter Bill received its first reading in the 
Commons on June 28, only a week before the Emancipation 

Bill was introduced, Thus, both passed through Parliament 
at approximately the same Cine: As originally Introduced; 
the Charter Bill was undoubtedly the more radical of the two 
measures, for whereas the Emancipation Bill provided for 
compensation and complete freedom in twelve years (later 
reduced to six), the Charter Bill made no allowance for 
compensation and stated categorically that slavery should 

be abolished throughout the East India Company's territories 
bY VAD ride. 1837. 

It was unfortunate that Buxton and the other aboli-_-. 
tionists in Parliament at this time were’ so prevccup lea wa 
the West Indian question, for, had this not been so, the fate 
of the Charter Bill” might well have been Oi? terete 
wes, the Biil came Under eneéavy fire, toe aaa iets! (Celbenle) sone 
Directors, which claimed that® insufficient leatruugerwescweocins 
allowed the Indian Government, and then from the two Houses, 
which pointed out tnat, in View of thewstacvemo wee 
society at that time, it was an unnecessarily Grastic measure 
and liable to have dangerous consequences, 

I know /warned the Duke of Wellington7 that in the 


hut of Every Mussleman soldier in the Indian Army, 
there is a female slave who accompanies him in all 


VSie eeritisheand, Porelen Anta _-odsavery Sociciy, 
Slavery and the Slave Trade in British India, p. 46. 
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his marches; and I would remind Naeehew Woes haubjotoe Gete 

deal lightly with this matter if you wish to retain 

your sovereignty in India, 19 
Although a few Members Supported the original drat saGhe 
majority evidently agreed with Wellington that Indian slavery 
was too delicate a4 matter to be tackled hastily. The result 
was that during its various readings the Bill was drastically 
amended ~~ first by the removal of the terminal date, then by 
Che insertion of provisions giving wide discretionary powers 
to the Indian authorities and finally by the addition of a 
clause which virtually delegated all responsibility to the 
Indian Government. It was in this weakened Moe seheleutey Ley! 
misust 28, 1833, the Charter Bill received tne Royal cee cael 

The history of the next nine years is essentially one 

pf bureaucratic muddle, aggravated, on the one hand, by the 
indifference of the home authorities, and on the other, by the 


manifest unwillingness of the Indian Government to make use 


of the powers which it had been granted. In some ways this 


struggle is reminiscent of the earlier conflict over West 
Pudian slavery, though, in the present case, resistance came, 
10t from the slaveholders themselves (who were not consulted 


mo therefore, had little say in the meu ber) bute Ponmeootornr a | 


19. Loc, cit., Slavery and the Slave Trade in British 
India, p. 49. Seeé also Hansard, 3r Cries, Vols. ; are.) 
Pepecially Vol. 20, pp. 3235, FH6-7. 


| 20. Slavery was not the only problem dealt with in 
the Charter Act. The above account, therefore, deals with 
only one aspect of the Act which, in other respects, may 
qualify as a courageous measure. With regard to its treat- 
ment of the slavery issue, it was anything but courageous. 
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functionaries, The tenor of the new Act was very similar to 


that of Canning's "Resolutions" of 1823. Immediate steps 


were to be taken for “ameliorating the condition of the slaves‘ 


anad for "extinguishing slavery throughout the said territories 
fof the East India peel istethaA SO soon as such extinction shall 
be practicable and sare," As envisaged in the Act, the 
whole process would be comparatively straightforward: the 
indian Government sinesvetlni. . consisting of thesgovernor 
General and a council of three np SER ~- would draft ap- 


propriate measures and, having received the approval of the 


Court of Directors in London, would simply put them into 


effect. At the same time, the Court of Directors would keep 
Parliament informed as to what was happening. The actual 
course followed, as the ensuing account shows, could scarcely 
have been more comolicaved, 

The Indian Government was informed of Parliament's in- 
tentions in a letter of Se ouS from the Court of Director 
dated December 10, 1834, which also urged the Indian 


authorities ocak ial "the utmost discretion" in the matter. 
Zz 


fn oer en Ly. the Indian Government indicated its "cordial 


21. 3rd and 4th Gul. IV., can. 85 scectlone oe 
ze. These were all appointed by the Court of Directors, 
23. A copy of the letter will be found in the British 
and Foreign Anti-Slavery Reporter, June 16, 1841, p. 135. 
This letter was probably drarted by James Mii. 
24+, Extract of Legislative Letters from India, 


August 31, 1835, House of Commons Papers (697), 1838, 
Sek a RY Er. 
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igreement in the just, enlightened and moderate views enter- 

mineds by, your, honourable court” and went on to state that it 
eas its siecle ce to refer the subject to the Indian Law Com- 
egaissioners - WiOSsOCINPMCULrCCnULy Cneared in the preparation 
men COmMrmeneisive Criminal code for the whole of India, were 
probably the persons best qualified to give advice on the sub- 
ject. This information was duly passed on to Parliament, 
mioughn not, it poole be noted, until Buxton had made a2 point 


Se asking for it. 


| Two years now elapsed without any further communication 


on the slavery issue being received from Tndia. On August 29, 
1838, the Court of Directors, having been reminded that Parlia- 
ment was still awaiting information, wrote to the Indian 
) Government stating that it was a matter of the utmost im- 
merece that “the attention of the Law Commissioners be im- 
mediately recalled to the question" and that a "clear and 
complete" statement be prepared in cass VOmpesOloCCaeber ore 
Parliament at the earliest opportunity. 

| This dispatch must have caused the Indian Government 
some embarrassment, for, despite its earlier assurances, it 
had failed, either through negligence or deliberate obstruc-— 
tionism, to give the Law Commissioners any specific instruc- 


_ tions with regard to the slavery problem. It was not, indeed, 


25. The Indian Law Commission, with T.B. Macaulay at 
its head, had been formed on June 15, 1835, and consisted of 
judicial officers from various parts of India. 


26. Hansard, July 29, 1836; Slavery and the Slave Trade 
in British India. 


27. House of Commons Papers (ietiimaviol. XAVIIL, pe 1. 
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until a copy of the Directors* latest dispatch was forwarded 
to them in November, 1838, that the Law Commissioners became 
aware that they were exvected to make any inquiry into the 
question beyona wae which was necessary for the completion 
of the penal code. To make matters worse, the Indian 
Government now refused, on the grounds that a report was 
required at the earliest possible date, to give their permis- 
sion to conduct local investigations. Nevertheless, the Com- 
missioners were already in possession of a considerable amount 
of material, collected during their earlier researches and it 
was from this Dey they began, in December, 1838, comoiling 
their new report. z 

Meanwhile, the first draft of the Penal Code had 
arrived in England. This included, among its other reconm- 
mendations, one to the effect that "no act which would be an 
offense if done against a free person /Should/ be exempted 
from punishment because it is done against a slave." This 
proposal was at once approved by the Court of Directors who, 
in Te 1838, without waiting for a reply to their 


earlier dispatch, wrote to Governor General Auckland instructl 


28. Indian Law Commissioners Report, House of Commons 
Papers (1841), Vol. XXVIII, pp. LA pad Sh | Lae! gileseno san 


29, Ibid. The Commissioners, it should be noted, 
regarded this material as inadequate and actually stated 
at the time that “a much more searching and minute enquiry 
is necessary before the commission can venture to recommend 
positive measures for the mitigation and ultimate abolition 
of siavery.” bide? 


a 
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him to "lose no time in passing appropriate Pee yee: 7 
Auckland, however, was skeptical about the matter, asserting 
-- guite erroneously as it turned out -- that the penal law, 
as already administered, fully recognized the pine vowe una t 
master and slave should be placed on an equal POoGiIne.) There 
followed 4a lengthy wrangle in the course of which the ques- 
tion was referred, first to the Law Commissioners, and then 
to the provincial administrations in Bombay and Madras, with 
the result that by the end of 1840 nothing had been Pe SREGNO ce 

In England, the abolitionists were becoming increasingly 
impatient. In 1837, Buxton had made renewed enquiries and had 
been Beg by Sir John Hobhouse, the President of the India 
ae that action would soon be forthcoming. In 1839, 
replying to further questions by Mr.-William Ewart, Hobhouse 
head Anitormed Parliament that the matter was still Png Se 


vestigated but that a report might be expected shortly. 


These assurances, although vague, were enough to create a 


/ 
{ 


general impression that something was being done. When, 


~ 


“however, by the spring of 1840, no report hed been submitted, 


POPs Ue Oleraners Kelauine towolaveryesin .ndgia, 
bis, eT) Sere 


Peer Ch pps 40-61 


eee ew lua board, oraboard of (Control, had been 
established by the India Act of 1784 and was empowered to 
override the Court of Directors. The body was directly 
responsible to the Government and Parliament for the direc- 
tion ‘or Indian affairs. The Board consisted of six members 
appoimted by the Frime Minister and, after 1812, its Presi- 
dent was always a member of the Cabinet. 


Don es Diavenysndethe clave Trade ir British India, 
ree tage 
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abolitionists became convinced that further intervention was 
needed, At a meeting held on March 30, the Broad Street Com- 
mittee determined to. get in touch with Sir Stephen Lushington 
without delay and request him to bring the matter once again 
pefore Parliament. The Secretary, therefore, accompanied by 
JOnMm BSCOULS > called upon Lushington and discussed the problem 
with him in some detail. Lushington, however,’ was OL whe 
opinion that nothing coulda be done until the Law Commis- 
sioners' report arrived, which, he had been given to under- 
stand, would be in a short time. Nevertheless, he agreed in 
advance to make the ee as) 4nquiries as soon as the report 
should have been presented. 

This report, as we have already seen, had been somewhat 


delayed thanks to the Indian Government and it was not, indeed, 


until April, 1841, that it reached Parliament. Public interest 
meanwhile, had been aroused by the aopearance of Se numvle cao. | 


books and magazine articles on the Indian slavery question, 


the most notable being James Pegg's Slavery in India, George 


Thompson's Lectures on British India, and William Adam*s 
3 


2, 
The Law and Custom of Slavery in British India. In the mean 


time, the Broad Street Committee had been pressing for im- | 


mediate action. Auxiliary societies had been alerted and 
a6 


several special meetings heros On February 9, in response 


34, Minute Books, March 30, May LS unemege eh. 
JRL y ISS" r7 3s + LS40% 


35. All published in 1840. A shorter version of 
Pegge's work had also appeared some years earlier. 


36. Minute Books, January 15,5 <9, 1841. 
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to the Society's further promptings, Lushington had raised 
the question in the Commons and had received a oromise from 
Sir John Hobhouse that all Correspondence on the subject of 
the proceedings in India would be published, 

Despite these efforts, however, Parliament was dis~— 
solved on Jume 22 without any full discussion of the matter 
having taken place. The Broad Street Committee, therefore, 


determined to do what the Agency Committee had done in 


Similar circumstances nine years before and make a general 

{ appeal to the country. An “Address to the Electors" was 

Vy drawn up and inserted in all the leading newspapers. The 

t British people, the Address declared, should rise to 2cGion. 


Your voice has been once heard, saying, ‘Africa be 
free*; let it once more be heard for the oppressed 
children of the East. In the British Senate must 
your demands be preferred and the sentence be pro- 
ay nounced, In the approaching appeal for your votes, 
give them to no candidate who will not eG Ce hm. 
self to the steady, uncompromising supvort of a 
measure for the total and unqualified © jsjeihates Wejeh Gene 
slavery -- abolition as great and perfect as that 
which has been effected in the West. 


In addition, some two thousand large placards, explaining the 
Society's views on the Subject, were placed on public disolay. 


The Committee was further aided by the SppGarance | cerry 171 


37. Hansard, 3rd Series, Vol. 56, po. 456. The cor- 
respondence, however, was not printed until July and thus 
was not available until August, when it appeared as House 
of Commons Papers (238), Vol. XXVIII, 1841. 


So .eeon. >i sheand shored Anti-Slavery Reporter, 
Paice Oem lov. a pes Loy. Seg ess) replies to oe address 


are also printed. See also Minute Books, June Fae MST ae 
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May, of its own pamphlet, Slavery and the Slave Trade in 
British India, This work, which had been compiled by John 
Scoble, was unfortunately too bulky.for general distribution 
(1t contained 72 pages), but an abridged version, under the 
title A Brief View of Slavery in India was dispatched to 
some four thousand candidates and Ree” At the same 
time, auxiliary societies were urged to assist the parent body 
by appointing "suitable persons in their respective localities 
to lecture or assist in holding public Meetings on the Subject 
of Bast India Slavery in the Towns of thet) ovidiesrasoy = espe- 
clally in those which return Members to Parl tamen tyro rere 
De ot a ee throughout the Counties in which they are 
So biel ced a ‘ 

Lhe elections were held in late June and early July 
and resulted in a victory for Peel and the Tfories ..elneteon= 
mittee, therefore, lost no time in preparing a petition for 
oresentation to the new House and in appointing denutations 


to wait on the Prime Minister and Lord Ellenborough, the new 


& 
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39. Minute Books, April 30, July 2, 1841. Since 
the Committee was at this time approximately 100 L in 
debt -~ largely as a result of the World Convention of the 
previous year -~- a special appeal for funds had to be issued 
to meet these campaign expenses, Ibid. .4 Jud ve ee eo 


70% Sdibidray. Junees 2agnsiay $65 sere t extent the 
provincial societies responded to this appeal is not re- 
vealed, though that some Supported the Committee's efforts 
is shown by letters received from the Edinburgh, Leeds 
and Dublin organizations. Anti-Slavery Papers, Rhodes House, 
Oxford, C 6/S6, C 6/99, C 7/103, C 12/92, 


! 


lal ey 
4d. 
fresident of the India Boord. What passed at these Adc en 
views is, EOC UUnALS LY, not revealed, but thet the Society's 
efforts had not been wasted, is suggested by the subsequent 
course of events, 

The Indian Law Commissioners! Report, as presented to 
Parliament in Veneuhiiy, IseKel contained a series of thirty-three 
recommendations regarding future legislation on the Slavery 
question, the principal purpose of which, 4s the Commissioners 
themselves pointed out, was to remove the more flagrant abuses 


of the existing system rather than to bring about any sudden 


of the type advocatea by the Broad Street Committee, DHA, 


)} it was argued, was the safer course and also the one most 


42 


pilikely to prove beneficial to the Slaves themselves, 


While these recommendations were being studied by the Court 
PuPDirectors, a dispatch arrived from Delhi stating that the 


Indian Government had not yet decided what course to take and 


Breequesting the Directors to consider the subject as Soil 


under consideration. The Directors thereupon agreed to defer 
| 4 
atters until they had received a further statement, On 
a 


41. Minute Books, July 16, September 3, October Hey 
(1841. The interview With Peel, at which a memorial was 


eptember 22, and that wath Lord Ellenborough on September 28, 


presented (for text, see British and Forei Anti-Slaver 
Septenbe: September’ 22, 1841, pp. Lose 9), was held oa 


| 42, Indian Law Commissioners eee House of Commons 
Peace (1841), eI yO, G10 Repay ae ogc 
| 


Gees DR Bana) i, Slavery in British iia, bee 5. 
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september 19, however, Lord Ellenborough, acting on behalf 
of the new Government, addressed a secret dispatch to Auckland 
informing him that the country was becoming impatient and 
that there appeared no justification for further delay. 
"There will,“ he added, "be an attempt on the part of the 
os 
Anti-Slavery Society to get up agitation during the next 
three months. I have vainly cautioned them against the danger 
or Creating Sfitetioneon india aes would be fatal to the 
Ly 

success of their own project." The obvious implication was 
that unless something were done quickly it might be fatal to 
the success of the Government's project also. Three weeks 
later. On OCLOOSr 15, the court .of Directors; inane ve 
dispatch, put the matter even more forcefully by dec lat iues 

» « « We cannot conceal from you our apprehension that 

any delay in complying with the intention of Parlia- 

ment and the people of this country, might lead to 

some act of hurried and imperfect legislation, which 

adopted under feelings of excitement and without the 

local knowledge and information you possess, might 

have consequences injurious to the public peace and 


tending to defeat the benevolent destent ore tetoroe 
moters. 


These dispatches evidently had the desired effect for | 
in December, 1841, the Indian Government at last began | 


devoting serious attention to drawing up. a dratrteaéet anduby 


mid January had succeeded in arriving at a certain measure | 


44, Ellenborough to Auckland, September 19, 1841, Sir 


Algernon Law (Editor), India Under Lord Ellenborough: a selec. 
tion from the hitherto unpublished papers and secret dais. | 
patches of Edward Earl of El leaboroush (London, 1926). 

45. Extract of Legislative Dispatch to India. Loc. 
cit., D.R. Banaji, Slavery in British India, De Doe 
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of agreement. Furher progress, however, was impeded by a 
marked difference of opinion over whether masters should be 
allowed a right to administer moderate correction. Auckland 
himself was against allowing them any latitude in this 
respect, arguing that such a power, however circumscribed by 
law, would inevitably lead to abuses. Andrew Amos, on the 
other hand, was of the opinion that to deny slaveholders 
this right would leave them utterly at the mercy of their 
slaves, while William Wilberforce Bird, the most radical of 
the Council members, was not only against recognizing a right 
to administer chastisement, but against recognizing slavery 
in anv form whatsoever. After lengthy discussion and con-~ 
Sulton Gindingesthemse lies still hopelessly divided, 
Auckland and his SRA eS See CoOscenerevne mat ter back clo 
DOCeGourhaOuUADinectors . 

'In the meantime the Broad Street Committee had run 
into,cifficulties. Disheartened by the procrastination of 
the Indian Government, the Committee had decided that the 
only practical course was to persuade Parliament to ignore the 
ACL Ol stoso.and, without reference to the Indian authorities, 
to pass Sees. be ULOnemecasure ~Olr Cs own. This, clearly, 
is what Ellenborough and the Court of Directors were afraid 
would happen. However, in order to implement its policy, 


the Committee hac first to obtain the backing of an active 


ont DO ee DD ee 300-5958 
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nucleus within Parliament and ine it was unsuccessful. 
Lushington had retired at the end of the previous session, 

and although there was no lack of members prepared CO. bead, 

a sympathetic ear and even to promise their support, no one 
seemed prepared to introduce a measure of the type ene 
Sir Bardley Wilmot, an abolitionist of long Standing who had 
previously indicated his willingness to take Lushington's 
place, now advised deferring the matter, adding, somewhat 
irrelevantly, that it might be a bad thing pone the atten- 
tion “of -Amera ce ato thes quest ioneaternatver imner ‘ Tove ts and 
Macaulay were both reluctant to commit themselves, Ben jamin 
Hawes, after weighing the Committee's proposal, reluctantly 
declined” but sugsrested Clb. Villiers as a suitable oareaas ie 
Villiers promised to look into the question and in the mean-— 


time undertook to help the Committee by presenting any peti- 
op 


tions which it cared to draw uw. On August 5, 1842, after 


further prodding by the Committee, he made a brief speech 


in the Commons, outlining the provisions of the Charter Act 


47, Minute Books, January 2, February 7, 1842, 

ee Wilmot to Tredgold, September 26. LOMO Ari ye | 
Slavery Papers, Rhodes House, Oxford, C 10/182. See Also i 
Wilmot to PpeeeotS (undated), C 10/184 and Wilmot to Morgan, 
JEANUE yee Ose LO) 66 CUO eo. ) 

49, Minute Books, February 7, 1842. 


5006 Ibidiu,hebruary 28, -Aprilalsss2ous)cuee 


5l. Wo ibid. ;eApril 18; MayelsemMayeso wn oleae lone | 
such petition was presented on May 13, 1842. British and J 


Foreign Anti-Slavery Revorter, June 15.1842, bd. : 


4 
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With regard to slavery and demanded to know what practical 
;measures had so far been introduced. Major H.B. Baring, 


| replying on behalf of the Government, stated that oy esis las 


‘tion would have to be initiated in india, However, he was 
;able to oe the House that specific ins tude ta cies had 
(ealready been transmitted from London and that full informa 
fe 10n Would be made available in due eennc es: 

| The instructions to which Baring alluded had, in Patt, 
“been sent only the previous week and WCTemiOechic. Tormuofk ea 


reply by the Court of Directors to the Indian Government's 


better of referral. -In their dispatch, the Directors approved 


mounts to give it any form of judicial recognition. Lord 
Elienborougn, who had just arrived in India as Auckland's 


‘successor, lost no time in obeying the Directors’ injunctions 


aan) 


Bene, on February 11, he gave his official assent to Act V of 
1843, according to which: ay public officers were forbidden 
to sell persons in execution of judicial decrees, (2) courts 
pwere forbidden to recognize slavery, (3) so-called slaves 
Tere not to be deprived of their property, and (4) acts which 
Would be a penal offense if done to a freeman would be equally 
ee 

52. Hansard, 3rd Series, Vol. CORD D ablovy..5 ! 


3.:° Court of Directors to the Government of Wo. ee 


5 
uly 27,1842. DR. Bana ji, Slavery in British India, p. 399. 
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en offense if done to anyone on the pretext of his being 
54 


a slayer 

The Broad Street Committee, still thwarted in its 
efforts to obtain support from within Parliament, had been 
on the point of issuing another appeal to the country, 
when it learned of the Indian Government's action. This ine 
formation was received in the course of an interview with 
Lord Fitzgerald, the new President of the Indian Board, eee 
alta! epeapoee Fitzgerald was guarded in his statements. How- 
ever, at a second interview, later the same month, he was 


able toinform the Committee that the effect of the messures 


would be "the virtual extinction" of Slavery throughout 
Ind tsar : The members of the Committee were at Deer Sb skeptical), 
but, after examining the text of Act V, they were sufficiently) 
satisfied to dispatch an address of congratulation to the 

dee aie That they did not altogether trust the Government, 
however, is suggested by the fact that they wrote, at the 

same time, to a number of corresvondents in India requesting 
specific information about Cher wer in which the new measure 
TL eS 


54. House of Commons Pavers (LB15))s5% Kol SSE 
p. 13. The Act went Into effect on Aprisle “24 1 Biige 


55. Minute Books, March Loa t ee Fitzgerald had 
Succeeded Ellenborough in January, 1842, 


slows cMeptsor ye Weuctolal Sb. abspicls 


57. Ibid., September 1, October LL ~ws4sy. For the 
text of the address and the reply from the Queen's secretary 


see British and Forei Anti-Slavery Reporter, November fale ye 
DES sata = 
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was being applied and even discussed the POSS TOA lL uty. of 
setting up anti-slavery societies there Co Watch over its 
Re hut cemece men 7 

As might have been expected, Act V of 1843 had. little 
immediate effect uvoon Indian Slavery and certainly did not 
result in the "virtual extinction" prophesied by Lord Fitz— 
gerald, After all, Indian slavery had never depended to any 
great extent upon judicial sanctions which, in any case, had 
always contained a considerable element Of ean TPus bv eels. 
at is scarcely surprising to find C.H. Cameron, one of the 
former Law Commissioners, informing a Parliamentary Committee 
in 1852 that there was still "a great mass of slavery existing 
e facto" though it is significant that he should have gone 
on to add that this was, generally speaking, of a quite un- 
objectionable:.type and considered advantageous by all parties 
Bence Mectiie From the point of view of the Indian administra- 
tor, the new Act was an excellent measure, for it relieved him 
of much responsibility and, being essentially negative, re- 
quired practically no enforcement. The members of the Broad 
Street Committee were also fairly satisfied, though, from 
time to time, they felt obliged to revert to the BUD jeC team 
Bocnected with the administration of newly acquired territories 


and the steps being taken to inform the slave population of 


58. Ibid., August 4, September 29, December 8, 1843. 


| 59. Evidence of C.H. Cameron, House of Commons Papers 
BL S52u55 7 SeVoly XXX, p% 206. 
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its right to freedom. For example, in January, 1847, a Broad 
Street deputation elicited a promise from Sir J.C. Hobhouse, 
the President of the India Board, that further measures would 
be adopted to acquaint slaves with their legal position and 
that efforts would also be made to induce native rulers under 
British protection to abolseh Slavery within their eeuivoni os 
By this tine, however, ne Society was more interested in 
Indian produce, as a weapon to be used against the United 
States and Brazil, than in Indian aver Erie Gi. a Silene 
holding was made a criminal offense, but the Society was in 
no way responsible for this measure and does not even seem 
to have been particularly interested in aba 

Indian emancipation was, in fact, a gradual process 
and would appear to have been more Closely linked with 
economic expansion than with legislative or judicial decrees, 
This fact was fully appreciated by the Society, and it is 
worth noting that its later policies (see Chapter VI, below), 
which were aimed at expanding india's fone snumerrets as a 
means of reducing the demand for Brazilian and United States' 
produce, were also intended to benefit Indian society by 


breaking down the economic and social system upon which 


Slavery rested. As railways were built and urban industries 


Lt pera 


60, Minute Books, January 28, 1847; also, "Memorial 
to Sir J.C. Hobhouse," /British and Foret 7 Anti-Slaver 
Reporter, March 1, 1847; pp. ay eT 


61. See Chapter VI below. 


aoe 


developed, alternative means of obtaining a livelihood were 
made available, often for the first time, with the result 
that more and more slaves began to assert their ere aouet °° 
Nevertheless, it is evident that, had it not been for Act V 
of 1843, this process would never have been allowed to pro- 
ceed as smoothly ich SE ceeis lao bys 

Although it was well known that slavery existed in 
Britain's other Eastern possessions, the SOClEUY Nad. surtit 
1843, concerned itself mainly with India, This was sensible 
enough, for whatever was decided there was bound to influence 
Britain's policy toward her Eastern possessions as a whole. 
In fact there was very little delay. In Mercy loro sac one 
same interview in which he announced the "virtual SMe atl 
of slavery in India, Lord Fitzgerald was able to inform the 
Broad Street Committee that orders had already been issued 
for its legal abolition in Malacca, Singapore and Penang and 
thet similar ae oS Shortly be issued with regard to 
Province Wellesley. : 

Siemon ty COLony nov Or eUnted for was Ceylon. The 
Situation there was particularly confused Since, theoret-— 


ically, most of the slaves ~~ estimated to number between 


62. L.S.S. O'Malley, Modern India and the West, 
DD « ld Sd Yate 


63. Minute Books, March 31, 1843. Here, as in livate ls Wet 
abolition simply meant legal abolition. When Sslaveryeactually 
ceased to exist in these areas, it is impossible to Ssayeagin 
certain forms -- as in the Mui-Tsai system -+- it still 
flourishes at the present time. C.W.W. Greenidge, Slavery 
(Cond onwe195o), pop. 105-116. 
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CHirty andetortys thousand. emwere already free in consequence 
of the failure of their masters to observe registration 

laws. This fact, however, would appear to have in no way 
affected their actual position or the attitudes of their 
owners. On May 31, 1841, Lord John Russell, at that time 
Secretary for War and Colonies, had forwarded a dispatch to 
Sir Colin Campbell, the Governor of Ceylon, instructing him 
to seize the first favorable opportunity for Pieaie ee slave 
throughout the territories under his Wee Campbell tool 
more than a year to reply and, when he did So, it was at once 
apparent that he had completely misunderstood Russell's in- 
structions. Instead of drafting an emancipation act, he had 
merely mace provisions for further sie aie aa Lita 
sharply worded note, dated December 8, 1842, Lord stanley, 
who had now taken Russell's place, informed Campbellwaitheatwnis 
new measures were not only uncalled for but had actually 
destroyed part of the Government's case against the slave- 
holders, since, by providing another opportunity for registra; 
tion, he had made it impossible to enforce the penalties for 
any previous failure to-do tee The position, in fact, was 
not quite as Stanley had supposed, for in his reply, dated 
March 17, 1843, Campbell was able to report that, thanks to 


64. House of Commons Papers (1843)siVols "LVGilwem. oe 


65. Campbell to the Secretary for War and Colonies, 
septemberol 9g (iS42niegl bid .4) posmerey 6 
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the influence of European residents, not a Single slave had 
been registered under the new ordinance and that legalized 
Slavery in Ceylon was, therefore, virtually at an Ane © 

The. Broad Street Committee, which had already received 
notice of these developments from a private AA Bh seen fy So 
celebrated the arrival of the Governor's official aispatch 
in a lengthy article which appeared in the ait Nee There 
remained, however, a handful of slaves in the Kandian province 


-- which had not been included among the areas subject to the 


registration ordinance -- whose legal status had not been 

70 
arirected. the existence of these slaves caused the Boece tv 
Some uneasiness, not because of their actual numbers -—- there 


were only 379 of them -- or their condition -- which was un- 
likely to be changed by a mere act of legal abolition -- but 
because, so long as their status remained unaltered, it was 
impossible to claim that slavery had been officially abolished 
throughout the Empire. For propagandistic reasons, if for 

no other, it was necessary that this anomaly be removed. 

The Broad Street Committee, therefore, was gratified when, 


in November, 1845, 1t was able to report that this had 


Cmeetbid., pp. S-10% 


68. British and Forei Anti-Slavery Reporter 
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been done, 


It is worth noting that the Society never claimed 
responsibility for the abolition of slavery in India, 
Ceylon or in the other Eastern colonies. Accordang to 
the Charter Act of 1833, slavery in India ~~ ana also, one 
might say, throughout Britain's Eastern possessions -- was 
doomed, All the Society needed to do, therefore, was to 
bring pressure to bear on the Government at a time when it 
seemed that fulfillment would be delayed owing to bureaucratic 
inertia and the opposition of the colonial BuGh ort ties ely 
this it achieved a measure of success, though how much 
influence it actually exerted, it is impossible to say. 
Gertainiysebo. jul0Ppe. tron, lord Bllenborough's remarks, its 


influence would appear to have been considerable. 


(i. Ibid., November 26, 1845, pp. 213, 216. An 
ordinance abolishing slavery in Ceylon had, the Committee 
learned, gone into effect in December, 1844, 
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CHAPTER IV 
THE SOCIETY AND THE SUGAR COLONIES, 1839 to 1850 


It is a mighty experiment at best; but we must trust 
that it will answer to the CBI LME 3 and be as it were 
the pulling away of the cornerstone of slavery 
throughout the world. 


~ Thomas Fowell Buxton to Thomas 
Clarkson, September 22, 1833. 1 

Although slavery in the East claimed some of the 
Society's attention during these early years, it remained, 
from the Committee's point of view, something of a side 
issue -- important, but at the same time removed from the 
main field of interest. As in the past, it was the problems 
of the West, including those connected with Britain's own 
Sugar colonies, which gave Sturge and his colleagues most 
cause for concern. © 

We saw, in an earlier chapter, how British aboli- 


tionists were delighted at the news that West Indian Av rent ice. 


ship was to be terminated on August 1, 1838. Their enthusiasm 


on this occasion, however, was somewhat tempered by their 
previous experience of dealings with the planters. Once 
before, it was recalled, British abolitionists had celebrated 


what had appeared to be a signal victory -- the passage 


| 1. Charles Buxton, Memoirs of Thomas Fowell Buxton, 
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of the Emancipation Act --~ only to discover, on later investig 


tion, that their jubilation had been altogether premature. 
This time, therefore, they were resolved to be more circumspec 


We speak not ignorantly or inadvisedly {the British 
Emancipator had warned/ when we state our belief that 
BRcscaNosrete hitherto monopolized rule and authority 
and freedom in the colonies will make a general and 
determined effort to retain their dominion, and by 
various means to fix upon the negro a2 yoke as heavy as 
that from which he is about to be delivered, 


What the members of the Central Emancipation Committee 


evidently feared ~~ and not without reason —_- was that the 


B 


West Indian legislatures, by a series of regulations supposed)‘ 


designed to maintain public order, would seek to reduce the 
freedmen to the condition of serfs. The British Emancipator 
specifically told its readers to beware of acts fom tnéeéssup= 
pression of vagrency, police regulations, election laws, 
labor contract laws and restrictions upon the sale and 


3 


transfer or lands, 


These warnings received additional emphasis from the 
letters which were continually being received from cor- 
respondents in the West Indies, indicating the need for 
further exertion and exhorting the Emancipation Committee 
not to relax its efforts, 


The British Government /wrote the Rev. J, Philippo 
from Jamaica7 must be urged to a Vigilant watchful- 
ness over every law that may emanate from the local 
Legislatures; and, in order to do this, be not in 
haste to disband the Anti-Slavery Society. ‘The 


fie) UNE) Ge 74) bo ere ole 
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precipitancy in this respect was a source of vast 
mischief in 1834 -~ a sad and fatal aor eee 
Should be kept disciplined for at least two years 
longer, Their existence Will at least act as a 
salutary restraint, as on a battle field a good 
deal depends on making good a victory. 4 

Making good the victory was, in DaC Ce ie Emancipa— 
_tion Committee's chief preoccupation during the remaining 
'€ighteen months of its existence, and when that Committee was 
‘dissolved, this function was automatically assumed by the 
‘British and ie wet oblysae| Anti-Slavery Society, The policies 


| adopted were, in both instances, much the same and consisted, 


essentially, of gathering and publishing information regarding 


the condition of the colonies and bringing cases involving 


: 


persecution to the attention of the home authorities. This, 
. 
»it should be noted, was an important aspect of the society's 


ee 


. 4. Philippo to Sturge GK a7 1838. This letter was 
quoted by Sturge in his Birmingham address on August 1, 1838, 
\British Emancipator, August 22, 1838, p. 145. ied owEl bah eyoien el veh a 
‘course, was mistakén in Supposing that the anti-slavery 
“Societies were disbanded in 1834. See Chapter I above, 


Demeelne fact that the Central Emancipation Committee 
had not completed its work constituted one of the objections 
ito the formation of the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery 
Society. (See, for exemple, KR.K. Greville to Lredgoid, 
Ori leicaw 1 35 9°. Anti-Slavery Papers, Rhodes House, Oxford, 
C 7/70). Sturge and his colleagues, therefore, were at pains 
ito point out that, in widening the scope of their activities, 
they did not intend to lose Sight of the issues which had 
hitherto been engaging their attention, By an express provi- 
Sion of its constitution, they observed, the new organization 
had made plain its intention to accept full responsibility 
for the guardianship of the emancipated classes; British 
Emancipator, July 10, 1839, p. 266; also "Constitution of 

the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society," paragraph II. 


Annual Reports, 1840-1868. 
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activity and was no less so in 1868 than it had been thirty 
Years sear lers 

In attempting to safeguard the interests of the West 
Indian freedmen, British abolitionists received considerable 
support from sympathizers in the colonies themselves, and 
especially from the missionaries who, under the new system 
as under the old, acted as Negroes' protectors. The most 
famous of the West Indian missionaries during the Society's 
early years was the Rev. William Knibb of the Baptist Western 
Union, who, on account of his influence over the NEGroes , = nad 
become known by the planters as "King Knibb" or simply as "The 
noni @hion Knibb twas in constant correspondence with the 
Broad Street Committee and, during his visits to England, 
often sat in on its meetings. (His biography was later written 
DY the “bev Jaa HinvOn.wone. hot ore of the Anti-Slavery 
Reporter). Other missionaries of note who maintained close 
relations with the Committee were the Rev. John Clarke of 
Kingston, Jamaica and the Rev, T.F, Abbott of Berbice. During 
the Society's first four years, thanks largely to the efforts 
of the missionaries, fifteen auxiliary organizations were 
formed in the West Indies ~~ eleven in Jamaica, one in 
Trinidad, one in Demerara, one in Barbados and one in 


Berbice, These organizations were remarkably generous in 


- JH. Hinton, Memoir of William Knibb, West Indian 
Missi ees (London, 1847 le 


7. “Lists of Subscriptions and Donations," Annual 
Reports, 1840-1844, Also, ibid., 1840, ». 18. 
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their contributions to the parent society. In 1839-40, for 
example, they donated 260 L; in 1840-41, 142 Ls; in 1841-42, 
Thy seb aws>. Veils Pa Bel 1842-43, 98 eis After 1843 contributions 
declined but small sums were still being received as late 
as 1860. | 

In a sense, the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery 
Society had even more reason than the old Central Emancipa- 
tion Committee for concerning itself with West Indian develop— 
ments, for, unlike its Digee GC Cssor ita d 4 specific obliga- 
tion to consider the influence which these developments would 
have upon the anti-slavery movement in the world as irae 
The Emancipation Act of 1833 had aroused keen interest ae road. 
especially in the United States and France, where observers 
nace becnequick to eres its implications with regard to their 


pr tometer, - 
= ‘A no eee 


own circumstances, Moreo er,) the only previous example of 
(3 ey Sea 


LT 
SMe 


SO me we 


Emancipation to have received sifiilar international attention 


was that of Santo Domingo, and there, as everyone knew, 2 


oy Nee heks 


9. In 1860, for example, Smith's Church, Demarara 
Contributed 1 L117 s 9d. Annual ReDOl Us a oO le 


10. Paragraph II of the Society's constitution stated, 
"That the objects of this society be the universal extinction 
of Slavery and the Slave-trade, and the DVOCeC Lion) ofthe 
rights and interests of the enfranchised population in the 
British possessions, and of all persons captured as slaves." 


Annual Reports, 1840-1868. 


li. For example, the New York Commercial Advertiser 
had observed that, "The results whic may follow e immediate 
emancipation of the slaves in the West Indies, as now con- 
templated by the British Ministry, may perhaps afford us the 
lesson wisdom without the cost of experience." March SIO News oe 
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massacre had ensued. (This episode was still being cited in 
the American Slave states as "the chief objective argument 
to show the impossibility of Suantioe Cn ae Here, then, 
was a new test case -~- almost a laboratory experimont. win 


fact -- which might , if properly handled, be used to prove 


that emancipation was not only practicable, but actually 
advantageous to all concerned, For this reason it was of 
vital importance, from the Committee's point of view, that 
the experiment should be successful. 

Sturge and his colleagues were being continually reo 
minded of this fact by the letters which they received from 
correspondents abroad. For example, on June SR bsib. ohn Avneyers! 
arrived that a French agent, Commissioner Jules Lechavallier, 
had recently visited St: Lucia to inspect the working of the 
British measure anashead= apparently, been so imoressed by what | 
he had seen that he intended to recommend a similar scheme to 


the French authorities. A letter was accordingly sent to 


W.T. Blair, a close friend of the Committee, at that time in 
Paris, instructing him to use any influence he could in sup- 
Nee, 


porting the views of the Commissioner, Six months later, 


| 


12, William S. Jenkins, Pro-Slavery Thought in the ! 
Old South (Chapel Hill, 1935), vo. 63. | 


13. Minute Books, June 3, 1839. ‘Two years earlier, 
Marshal Sault, the Duke of Dalmatia, had informed William 
Allen that the French Government was awaiting the outcome 
of the British experiment before attempting a similar 


measure. Life and Correspondence of William Allen (London, i 
1847), Vols. > DD. @) eed o ) 
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M.M. Isambert, the secretary of the French Anti-Slavery 
Society, wrote to Tredgold requesting full information re- 
garding the state of the emancipated colonies and was duly 
Supplied with a complete set of Parliamentary papers on the 
Subject together with copies of a number of relevant aie: 
Similar requests were also received from Holland and the 
United States. In 1845, Pai Mate, an urgent letter ar. 
rived from Gamaliel Bailey, of Cincinnati, stating that the 
pro-slavery people in that Daaiots of the country were spreading 
he story that British emancipation had been proved a failure, 
jit was, he declared, essential that the London Committee 
should manic’ him with information with which to refute these 


claims. 
i 


ieteve hp el bayse | sare correspondents with the type of reas- 


surance they required was no easy task, and one that became 


increasingly aditricult with the passage of time. True, those 
ho had prophesied bloodshed and rapine had been proved wrong. 
‘The actual methods adopted, whatever their demerits, had en- 
fabled the transition from slavery to apprenticeship to be 
made, not only without a servile uprising, but without any 
major disturbance at all, and cultivation to be continued with 


ipneetemeeeeeteenes is Ee 


14, Minute Books, January 4, 1840, This was on the 
eve of a debate in the National Assembly on the subject of 
the abolition of Slavery in the French colonies, 


15. Bailey to Scoble, January 19, 1845. A.H. Abel 


and F.J. Klingberg, A Side-lignt on An lo-American Relations, 
1839-1858, furnished by the correspondénce of Lewis Ta pan 
and Others with the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society 
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far less interruption than most people had anticipated, Sugan 
exports, for example, had declined by less than nine Der Cente 
-- from an annual average of slightly iess than four million 
hundredweight in 1829-33 to one of approximately three mil- 
lion five hundred thousand hundredweight during the apprentice 
ship ep dihee 8 Those who visited the West Indies between 1834 
and 1838 almost invariably spoke enthusiastically of the 
Negroes* behavior. J.A. Thome and J.H. Kimball, two emissarie 


of the American Anti-Slavery Society, who toured the islands 


10 O37. Data tre outer vomone church-going habits of the 


freedmen and noted especially, "the erect forms, the active 


movements and the sprightly countenances" of the Negroes they 


encountered. Sir J. Carmichael Smyth, the Governor of Briti: 


Guiana, even went so far as to state that, "it is absolutely 


impossible that in any part of the King's dominions any 


ae 


proportion of H.M. subjects to the same extent of REGS repela 
conduct themselves better than the Aporenticed as Se of 
this colony" -- a judgment with which most of the other 
Governors apparently Rees Ch tea. 
The real test of emancipation, however, did not come 
until 1838 with the abolition of the apprenticeship system, 


which, although it had differed from Slavery in a number of 
ican st aL aati LS ed 


De teal re 


17. Emancipation in the West Indies. ea six months tour. 
Antigua, Barbadoes and Jamaica in 1837 (New York palo c7os De L/m 


18. W.L. Burn, Emancipation and A prenticeship in 
the British West Indies, pp. 267-9. 
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16. W.L. Burn, The British West Indies (London, 1951), js 
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ajyrespects, had resembled slavery at least in so far as it had 
tlplaced the Bee LOS SS under ay SORTER MLS obligation to work. 
ee 


Its removal, (therefore) Lert them free to seek employment or 
not as they pale ean The results varied considerably from 
ty~#colony to colony, depending mainly upon geographical and 
economic circumstances. In those smaller islands, which were 
already in possession of an adequate labor force and where 
lathe planters possessed an effective land monopoly --— most of 
the cultivatable soil being already in use -- there was 
Comparatively little dislocation. In Barbados and genes 
for example, the annual sugar output actually increased, = 
/ On the other hand, in the larger colonies ~~ and most notably 
iin Trinidad, British Guiana and Jamaica -- where there were 
fe ier oes oracte rot virgin soil, many Negroes drifted away 
Brom the plantations to live in © ORBUN ge os One their own, based 


ae 


upon a subsistence type economy. Moreover} t lonoee who remained 
behind, tended to be erratic in their workin habits, demanding 
nigh wages and working only when they pleased, Many estates, 


for want of labor, had to be abandoned completely while others 


nere compelled to operate on a considerably smaller scale than 
nitherto, In Jamaica, for example, where the problem was 
exacerbated by especially bad relations between the Negroes 
and their white employers, production was halved, and in 


oe of the other colonies the position was almost equeds 


bad, 


19. W.L, Mathieson, British Sleve Buenos tOng pp. 35-57, 


| 20, Ibid., p. 104. Anton V. Long, Jamaica and the New 
Drder, 1827~ 1847 (Jamaica, ISIE ers PAalek 
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Faced by a situation of this nature, the reactions 
of the Broad Street Committee and the West Indian planters, 
were, as might have been expected, radically different. To 
Sturge and his colleagues the prime consideration was not to 
see that the planters received an adequate labor supply but 
to ensure that the rights and privileges of the freedmen be 
sufficiently respected. For this reason they were unalterably 
opposed to restricting the freedom of the Negroes for the 
purpose of increasing their industry. If the freedmen were 
reluctant to seek employment on the plantations, Scoble in- 
formed a Parliamentary Committee in 1842, it was merely be- 
cause the planters were unwilling to pay them high enough 
Mer ta No one was more anxious to work than the West Indian 
Negro providing that he was given fair treatment. Whatever 
the apparent defects of the new systen, theref ory pier were 
due entirely to the "master—-class," which, "not yet thoroughly 
weaned from long practiced and inveterate COTDUp Cl onaviass taal 
imagined that it could do under the newer a eNTe what it had 
done under the old. Providing that the planters were prepared 
to give the freedmen the same type of treatment afforded to 
British laborers, they need have nothing to RS 

In reply, the West Indians pointed out that paying 


higher wages was no answer to their problems. Already, in 


<1. Select Committee on the West India Colonies, 


House of Commons Papers, 1842, Vol. ALLL Seo ee obser 


<2. Ibid. See also, Proceedings of the General, Anti-_ 
Slavery Conve ntion 1840, pp. 334-410; Also, Charles Stuart 
Coal. DunwWewld:, ee is 1838. Weld- Grimke Hettens (Ed Barnes 
and Dumond), De 
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many of the colonies, Negroes were being paid so much that 
they worked only six or Sever Nouns 2 day and only three or 
four days a week, To pay them more would make things worse 
rather than better: those who worked merely in order to 
satisfy their immediate needs Would work shorter hours while 
those who labored conscientiously would soon amass enough 

y| money to purchase land of their own. In either case the 
planters would be the eA Re Moreover, because of the 

| Shortage of labor and the cut-throat cng aee among em— 
|ployers, wages were already higher than the economy would 
justify and estates were being run at a loss, Ralph Bernal, 
M.P., informed a House Committee in 1842 thet he had received 
‘no income from his Jamaican estatea during the previous three 
years and had actually been compelled to pay out three thousand 
‘pounds from other sources in order to keep them running. Even 


o> he had cane rotting in the fields for want of labor. 


| 
| 


‘formed the same Committee that no amount of money, however 


B ieeGhude io f Trinidad, who was in a Similar position, in- 


| substantial, would persuade the Negroes to work more than a 
jcertain number of hours a seers 

| In these circumstances it was Scarcely surprising that 
‘the planters Should have turned to legislation as a means of 
coercing the Negroes into performing necessary tasks.” Thus; 


An Jamaica, a series of laws were passed designed to eee ae 


rt? 


it 


ma ite. Rsk Ole Sialee ieee 
ee ee DL ey. 1 
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the freedmen from wandering off the estates and at the same 

time to enable the planters to recoup in rentya darge part«of 
what they paid out in wages. "These crafty ordinances," as 

one British abolitionist aptly described aa made it t 
possible for a free laborer, who disagreed with his employer J 
over some exorbitant and quite arbitrary scalesoiercnis, avo 

have his belongings confiscated and to be consigned to prison 
for 4 short period. Thereby driven, from shis some jene sco utd 

be arrested almost at will for vagrancy and sent to work with |? 
the penal gang for sixty days. Having served one such term, B 
he was in no better position than before and might be arrested)? 
again on the same charge almost immediately upon his ee 
In Barbados, where similar laws prevailed, the planters sought}? 
to establish additional. control over. their labor force. by for-|' 
bidding emigration.to other RAG Ls DAS eG nore 4 
Trinidad and many other colonies, devices were adopted to 
discourage laborers from leaving the estates and to augment a 
the power of white employers. : 


Throughout the 1840's the Broad Street Committee was u 


continuelly engaged in bringing such regulations to the notice” 


0 


25... thomas, Brewin, to Scoble ss June ele Oe Jee t 
Slavery Papers, Rhodes House, Oxford, ¢ 14770. 


26. Proceedings of the General Anti-Slavery Conven- 
tion 1840, De ° I~ 


rag ay LO or, en eee "Resolution of the Barbados 
Auxiliary British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, March 24, h 


one British and Forei Anti-Slavery Reporter, July 1, | 
L840 lap. a Lowe 


28. See, for example, /British and Foreign/7 Anti- a 
slavery, Beportern, July 1, 1848 spp seluondslcins 
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of the Colonial Office. Sometimes this would be done by aor. 
respondence or through the agency of a prominent Member of 


Parliament, at other times by arranging for an interview with 


the Colonial Minister himself, The British Government had 


learned by experience to be wary of laws emanating from the 
West Indian legislatures and was certainly not prepared to 
countenance any deliberate attempt..to reimpose slavery. The 


Committee's protests { therefore, did not pass unnoticed. Many 


on Pek taupe 


of the offending laws, including parts of the Jamaican anda 
Barbados penal codes, against which the Society had spoken 
gjout vehemently, were, in fact, alte qnctoweanes On the other 
hand, the Government did not want to offend the West Indian 
planters ~~ who, it was admitted, were in a difficult posi- 
tion -- any more than was absolutely necessary, and for this 
reason was seldom prepared to go as far as the Society would 
have liked, For example, Sturge and his colleagues were much 
distressed that official sanction should be given to the 
conciliatory policies inaugurated by Sir Charles Metcalfe, 
the Governor of Jamaica, who, it was felt, had set a number 
gof extremely dangerous precedents through his anxiety to co- 
operate with the et eae In particular they resented his 
having turned against the Baptist Missionaries (whom he had 


rather accurately described as a “political varty")., Such a 


eee ~ocondsArnnual Report," si bid., June Pr eLoT 


Pp. 122. See also, Minute Books, June A oe one Jil y koe 
4, 1840. 7 


| 30. See British and Forei Anti-Slavery Reporter, 
July 1, 1840, p. 154; December 30, 1840, Dee ie 
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course, the Committee observed, although likely to raise him 
in the estimation of "those who have been accustomed to op- 
press the poor," had undoubtedly lost him "the respect and 
confidence of the bulk of the Baten eis The Committee 
also objected to the Governor's action in ordering the 
Stipendiary Magistrates -- paid agents appointed by the 
British Government and responsible for supervising the ad- 
ministration of the Emancipation Act -- to discontinue the 
practice of submitting monthly reports on thescondio20000. 
the areas under their jurisdiction. These reports and the 
investigations necessary for their preparation had aroused 
much resentment in the Colony, and Metcalfe evidently hoped 
that their discontinuance would be interpreted by the planters 
as a gesture of good er To the abolitionists, how- 
ever, who had been in the habit of using these reports as 4 
pasis for their own statements on the vrogress of emancipa- 


tion it seemed as though the Governor Was deliberately at- 


tempting to suppress snformation. The Committee duly proteste 


to the Colonial Secretary, Lord John Russell, and the reports 
were,Shortly afterwards,/resumed ,/ though on 2 biennial in- 
33 ; 


stead of a monthly basis. When,,a few years later,’ the 


31. For letters between the Governor and the Mis-— 
sionaries, together with the Committee's comments, See, 
ibid., July 1, 1840, p. 15. 


32. Anton V. Long, Jamaica and the New Order, 1827-= 
1847, p. 50- 


33. Minute Books, February Vey LeaeMarch~ 305 1840; 
British and Forei Anti-Slavery Reporter, November 4, 1840, 
p. 250, the Countttes Tater Stteupted to have the practice 
of submitting monthly reports reinstituted, but without 


success. See correspondence between Tredgold and Russell, 
ibid., December <, TSH. (ps Oo 


wes 


office of Stipendiary Magistrate was abolished altogether, a 
deputation waited upon the new Colonial Min abel slogans Syl qee oa” fem ah 
Gladstone, to explain that, in the Committee's view, the 
Basen magistrates were quite unfitted to assume the duties 
now assigned them. Gladstone P eueS S to look into the 
matter, but nothing came of 10 

One of the Committee's first acts was to establish a 
special subsidiary organization -- the Jamaica Persecution 
Fund -- for defraying the legal expenses of victims of 
judicial oppression in Jamaica and esse Samuel Gurney 
was appointed Treasurer and within a few months subscriptions 
Amounted to well over a thousand pounds, ; How this money was 
“expended is not revealed since accounts were not OUbLUS neds, 
though we m@y suppose that most of it was Spent on defending 
missionaries and carrying appeals to superior courts. Typical 
of the many cases to éngage the Society's attention was that 
of Dr, Palmer, of Kingston, Jamaica, who was imprisoned for 
Pe cine observations offensive to the ramet che ne Seta ine An- 


other typical case was that of the Rev. Thomas Ward, of 


34. Minute Books, December 26, 1845, February) 27, 1846. 
356 Poid.,, -Sptember 27, 01839. 


36. In ee ae yy? 1841, they amounted to L.1312 and by 
May had increased to L.1466. British and Foret Anti-Slavery 
| ERE January 15, ae en SY Soe 2k 


| 37. Nor are they among the Society's papers in 
ihodes mouse, Oxford, 


38. Minute SYST January 31, 1840. British and 


Foreign Anti-Slavery Reporter, 1840, pp. be sar 2 
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Falmouth, Jamaica, who was arrested for obstructing the police 


while they were engaged in breaking up a gathering of his 
sarrenmenerewr The Fund was liquidated in 1846 when aka wes 
remaining assets, amounting to just over two hundred and 

a ates Ai ako were Crensterred to the e@ccount of ethno sparenc 
pody. 

Because of the necessary delay involved in obtaining 
information from the West Indies, the Society found itself 
working at a constant disadvantage. By the time a case of 
persecution reached the notice of the Lose it might al- 


ready be too late to intervene. Mereoven, _ before a law could 


ares 
~~ 
ene” 


we 
be disallowed, a@ year or more might elapse, and even then, 


there was always the possibility that the colonial legislators 


would promptly pass another law, almost the same as its pre- 


decessor and so yet another year would pass khefore it, too, 


ephime, ze 


was disallowed. More effective,/ therefore, than legal aid or 


ree 
ters 


Maggs gee 
nme er ats 6 


appeal to the Government was the policy of providing the 
Negroes from the plantations with settlements of their own. 
Much of the early trouble between the planters and the 
freedmen had arisen from the tendency to confuse ee and 


rent -- the latter sometimes Peer UNCt Or meres OH Ges 


ane 
wo 
= 


excessive rents and rie fear of ejection, but also from petty ma 


debt acts, vagrancy acts and most of the other legislative 


devices by means of which the planters had attempted to 


39. Minute Books, September 25, 1840. British and 
Foréign Anti-Slavery Reporter, 1840, pp. 184, 2isapegcnn = 


ho. Minute Books, January 30, 1846. 


41. Anton V. Lone. Jamaica and the New Order. wv. 27. 
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42 
{oglf@intain their control over him. Although the Broad Street 
ommittee was not directly involved in this undertaking, many 
if its members were, Early in 1839, for example, Joseph Sturge 
Bunaea the West Indian Land Investment Company for the purpose 
; pf raising 100,000 L. to be devoted to the establishment of 
‘ree and independent Negro villages, More than half of the 
lecessary capital had been raised before it was discovered 
nat the enterprise was in contravention of rules laid down 
yy the Board of Trade. The scheme had Rann aepds be 
.bandoned but Sturge himself subsequently advanced consider- 
g}ble sums to individual missionaries for the purchase of fee 
mriceoL the settlements thus established was actually named 
ott ber him.) As a result of these efforts the number of free- 
folds Ri Jamaica was more than quadrupled within a very few 
ears. By moving off the estates the Negroes did ndt neces- 
y parily cease to be wage-earners since, in most cases, the 
macomejderivea from the land at their disposal was not suf- 
ficient to furnish a livelihood and needed to be supplemented. 
They were,(however, free DOmOUBe TasbWe tt gle bor one uhes ooen 


marxetL andito sell their services to the highest bidder, 


= 


turge was also responsible for the founding of the Jamaican 


ducation Society, through the agency of which sums were 


42. Proceedings of the General Anti-Slavery Convention, 


ee tO Pp it07 O . 
43. %Sturge to Rev. John Clark, February, 1839, Henry 
Hacherd, Memoirs of Joseph Sturge, pp. 196-7. Clark to Sturge, 
Pecoumliong.o+],. 1 Olds; Dp. TSO=E00. The Board of Trade ob- 
jected to the undertaking on the grounds that it violated regula- 
tions designed to prevent the accumulation of land in mortmain. 


44, W.L. Mathieson, British Slave Emancipation, pvp. 69. 
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raised for many years, principally by the Quakers, and sent 


to the pep ue missionaries for the support of schools: in 


the island. 
Balked in their attempts to retain control of the 


Negroes, the planters could see only one solution to their 


problems -- to import laborers from abroad. Schemes ‘of this 
type had, indeed, already been attempted. As early as 1834, 
the Mauritian planters, anticipating that the Emancipation Act 
would deprive Chem of -earpart of tCheirvex ist ine lo bor Muorces 
had begun importing Coolies from India, and by 1838 more than 
twenty-five thousand Indian hee: ee had been introduced 

into the island in this way. : In 18356, John™Gladstone; the 
father of the statesman, had begun making induiries about the 
possibility of obtaining Coolies to work on his West) Indian 
estates. Finding that there were no legal obstactes, =pro— 
viding that the emigrants, were not-Torcedy to sor agai neste nel me 
Will. and that return passages were suaranvecd sate menu m 
five years, he joined a sroup of ‘other pleantersmaimimcoum octane 
with a firm of Liverpool merchants to supply twolshiploadsy of 
Coolies. These two vessels, the Whitby and the Hesperus, 
sailed from Calcutta on January 15, 1636 ences ivede i 


7 
British Guiana om May 6. 


45. Henry Richard, Memoirs of Joseph Sturge, pp. 201-2. 
Sturge himself was in the habit of oer ete © 50 . annually. i 
46. The actual figure given was 25,468. Loc. .cit. 


F.H. Hitchins, The Colonial Land and Emigration Commission. 
(Puiacelnnig. Loo.) wpeeie sD. 


47. Edgar. lL. Bpickson, "Bast" Indian Cooltesminetne I 
West Indies," The Journal of Modern History, June, 1934, 
Vol. Vij op erete 7 alton 
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Meanwhile, the Indian government had become alarmed 
at the extent of the traffic and the number of Ren ons. of; 
Beni and ill-treatment reaching its attention. In NS 3/93 HELO 
attempt was made to remedy the situation by placing all .em- 
parkations under the Supervision of Government agents. Due 


care was to be taken to see that emigrants were provided with 


,| adequate facilities for the voyage and guarantees were to be 


| the traffic could no longer be tolerated and in Wiziviery ellis cies 


; 
i 
} 


exacted to ensure that they received free passages home at 

the end of their five year indentures. These regulations 
evidently did not produce the desired effect fom, eohestoldowing 
year, the Indian Government felt obliged to appoint a Com- 
|mittee to inquire into the circumstances under Which the 


Coolies were recruited and embarked. At the same time, the 


|Governor of Mauritius, acting on the Suggestion of the Governor 
|General of India, undertook to investigate the treatment of 


}indian laborers in that colony. The evidence thus brought 


et 


| to light was more than enough to convince the authorities that 


the Indian Government intervened to ban emigration altogether. 


Although British abolitionists could claim no credit 


for the Indian Government's action, they had not allowed the 
} : 
a ae trade in Coolies to pass unnoticed, In JUNG wees , 


for example, the British Emancipator had published a dis- 


‘| quieting account from 4 correspondent in India describing in 


: 
| 


48. G.R. Mellor, British Imperial Trusteeship 
tondon, no Saye pp. 185-6 
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detail how the Coolies were “inveligied to Calcutta, ‘sold, 

ait hs and shipped off to countries they have never heard 

or... Another correspondent, who had actually visited the 
Hesperus shortly before it set sail for the West Indies, in- 
formed the Emancipation Committee that the emigrants had had 
to be driven on board and forced below decks where, according 
to his account, at least one of them was known to have suf- 
ce weoamns Descriptions of the treatment afforded the Coolies 
upon their arrival in British Guiana were no less disturbing. 
At Bellevue, an estate belonging to Andrew Colville to which 
eighty-two of the Coolies had been sent, no less than ten 
deaths had occurred within the first eight months. The 
remainder, according to one visitor, went about half naked and 
seemed to be on the verge of starvation. : tier Sb. Cul 
disprove these embarrassing allegations, the attorney in charg 
of the estate, James Matthews, invited the Governor of British 
Guiana to appoint a commission to inquire into the matter, 
evidently anticipating that such irregularities as had occurré 
would be easily glossed over. Unfortunately for Matthews, 

the committee's proceedings happened to coincide with a visit 
to the colony by John Scoble, at that time touring the West 


Indies on behalf of the Central Emancipation Committee. Hear? 


ote Uabhate\ aly easter ere BSL. 
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what was afoot, Scoble promptly made arrangements to be present 
during the investigations, with the result that several cases 
of gross mistreatment were brought to light. The manager of 
the estate, themanager of the Coolies and the estate's doctor 
po Celation ofa Mr. Gladstone taxa were subsequently indicted 
before the Inferior Criminal Court of British Guiana, and 
either fined or babies tue aly Similar cases of misconduct 
on the part of overseers were Subsequently reported from 
several of the other estates where Coolies were employed, 
At Vreed-en-~Hoop, one of Mr, Gladstone's plantations, it was 
evidently a common practice for CooL TeS*toebes tied up, flogged 
With a cat-o'-nine-—tails and then to have salt pickle rubbed 
} in their wounds. Nine of the Original sixty-five emigrants 
on that estate died within eighteen months of their eat ve 
fend many others were in serious need of medical attention. 
Despite their indignation at these developments and 
the Ree terms in which they denounced the "Gladstone 


Slave Trade," Sturge and his colleagues were not, in een Belepi onion 


“opposed bomemicrat ton: Indeed, from a theoretical DOlLMGL oD 
view, Biey Meavored) ito What cowld be more desirable, John 
sae demanded in a speech before the PSC eae wor ta Ari t 1). 
rf 


S- eee ricish and Foreign Anti-Slavery ajo) ec soe wet aseees 2 fo Bel lea E 


Coolies: A Brief Exposure (London, ISETAO) es Sel aloe 


Seek. Younes, Secretary to the Government of 
British Guiana to James Stuart, attorney in charge of the 
Vreed-en-Hoop estate, MAYO esl O59,, VbiAdes DD. 15-17. See 
oa oth oi 


54. The brother of Joseph Sturge. 
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Slavery Convention, than a steady flow of laborers into the 
colonies? Sugar would be raised in almost unlimited quantitie 
and at a price low enough to undersell the "blood stained 
produce" of other nations; the economies of Brazil and Cuba 
cml founder; the slave trade would fade away, and the 
British experiment, pure and unsullied, would emerge triumohan 
Few abolitionists, it must be admitted, shared John Sturge's 
erence 8 ee Nevertheless, in their more cautious way, 
they sympathized with his argument. The problem was how to 
obtain the necessary emigrants, According to the Committee 

-~~ and about this it was quite adamant —- emigration had to 

be truly voluntary. This meant, in the first place, that emi- 
grants should not only be free from physical éceneston but 
that, before committing themselves, they should be made ff UALy, 
aware of the nature of their undertaking and agree to accept 
all the conditions required, In the past, many of the Coolies 
haa been under a misapprehension regarding the nature of 

their employment, and, in some cases, had been deliberately 
MLS intocmed -s. Une teasiomt soo thing would have to cease. Then 
there was the question of transportation. Bighteen of the 
four hundred and thirty-eight SP EOS Shipped to the West 


Indies had died during the voyage, Here, too, effective 


lolnte: Proceedings of the General Anti-Slavery Convention 
Lo+ Op ioerns Glee 


e British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Socletyy abl dk 


een Rae ae Brief Exposure, te aoe 
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sareguards would have to be introduced, Finally there was 
the problem of protecting the interests of the Coolies after 
their arrival. Clearly, precautions would have to be taken 
to prevent a recurrence of incidents such as those which had 
occurred in British Guiana. The abolitionists also laid stress 
upon the need for preserving a balance between the sexes. 
Less than one per cent of the Coolies hitherto exported from 
India were women. Such @ disparity, it was pointed out, had 
inevitably led to "the most horrible and revolting depravity 
SHOmdenoralezation’ and, At was suspected, had had a bad in- 
| fluence upon the Negroes with whom the Coolies had come in 
contact. The appalling mortality rate among emigrants, 
especially during their first year, would also have to be 
| reduced. In Mauritius, it was officially estimated, between 
Cighnt and eleven per cent of the emigrants died seetety 
i+ was, the Committee argued, the duty of the British Govern- 
Bment and of the Colonial authorities to see that laborers 


received adequate medical care, were proverly housed and that 


their welfare was looked after by "an intelligent, active and 
truly independent magistracy." Unless these requirements 


were met and every possible step taken to prevent fraud, 


— 


coercion, maltreatment and death, emigration should be 


57. British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, 


Emigration from India; The Export of Hill Coolies and Other 
Labourers to Mauritius, p. 48, 73. Figures are cited from 


numerous o cia ocuments, 


oe 
58 
perpetually banned, 

To many, and certainly to the Mauritian and West India 
planters, the Committee's requirements seemed quite im- 
practical. Laborers were sorely needed. To provide safe- 
guards against a revival of the slave trade was reasonable 
enough, but to require safeguards such as the Committee 
envisaged was quite out of the question. After all, the lot 
of the Indian Coolie was, even at the best of times, an un- 
enviable one. Why, then should his welfare, uoon leaving 
India, become the object of so much concern? Was it not enou; 
that he be paid wages, given food and provided with a return 
passage at the end of five years? It was around this questior 
of safeguards --— which were and which were not considered 
adequate -- that the subsequent controversy mainly revolved. 

Early in February, 1840, Lord John Russell announced 
in Parliament that his Cabinet was considering lifting the 
ban imposed by the Indian Government to the extent of allowing 
ChEsTeoDpening. of, Une Cootleosturart lc ico ete, Alarmed, 
‘ne Broad Street Committee at once drafted a vigorous protest, 
reminding the Commons of the previous record of the Mauritian 
planters as shown by their “daring violation of the Laws, 
disloyalty to the Crown and . . . opposition to the humane 
measures intended for the benefit of the lately enslaved 


populations.” 


cre “Petition to the House of Commons," TOLG. same rere 


ee en Hansard, February +, 6, 1640, Vol. > le mopeeeled 7s 
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Sctmee 


Your petitioners /the Committee stated7 respectfully 
Submit that the Mauritians are least of all fit to be 


the kind proposed .. . and are fully and strongly 

convinced that the .., measure, being an unwise and 

will have the effect of opening an unlimited field 

for a New Slave Trade which no enactments in this 

country, TENA humanely intended, can prevent or 

even control, ©9 
The following month, a deputation, led by John Scoble, Sir 

61 

Fardley Wilmot and Charles Lushington, waited on the Colonial 
Secretary. Russell received them courteously, explained the 


nature of his scheme and reaffirmed the Government's inten. 
62 


tion of going ahead with uh A Disappointed, the Committee 


thereupon resolved to make an appeal to the Country. Advertise 


ments explaining its point of view were inserted in the Times 


and OLvhenateadins newspapers and a specially printed circuler 
63 


‘sent to all Members of Parliament. 


When the Ministerial provosal came up for discussion 


in the House on June 4, Sir Bardley Wilmot took the lead in 


a 


expressing the Committee's objections. He did not, he stated, 


|mind the importation of Coolies GaVosMa ur it tus providing 


"restrictions and provisions could be devised to ensure their 
good treatment and their safe return to their native country 


when they should desire it," Without these necessary precau- 


tions, he feared that "all the past horrors would again take 


ikeetenemeemesgemeneseenss ee 


60. Minute Books, Pebruary 18s 1840, 
61. The brother of Stephen Lushington. 
62.. Minute Books, February 28, March 13, 1840, 


63. Ibid., March 27, May 27, June 5, 1840. 
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64 
DLecee In reply, Lord John Russell stated that he shared 


Wilmot's point of view and that it was the Government's in- 
tention, by placing recruitment under the supervision of the 
Indian Government, and by restricting contracts to a period 
of one year, to prevent abuses of the type which had previous) 
oGcGurrea, 
With restrictions of this kind, backed as they would 
be by orders) ini council, by instructilons#touetnesGoverpnor 
of the Mauritius, by instructions from the Board of 
Controlk, end to the Governor General’ oi@inucaia.. oe ecne 
immigration might be allowed, and 75-3... wimstveadsomn cs 
inflicting manifold) miseries) uponmthe Coolies sy ih might 
be made to confer a great benefit to those persons who 
sought a remunerating price for their services. 
What could be more foolish than, under the guise of humanity, 
to refuse men who werer unable ‘tostobtain a ivelimoodmimetche.ws 
own country the opportunity of earning one elsewhere? Daniel 
O'Connell, Dr. Stephen Lushington and several other members 
promptly rose to argue that if the Government really wanted 
to prevent abuses its plan was manifestly inadequate for 
CUS purpose, 
If any scheme for promoting the emigration of the 
Indian population were to be adopted /O'Connell 
maintained7 it ought to be clearly and distinctly 
defined, so that no mistakes might arise --~ no frauds 
be practised -- no injustices done -~- no cruelty 


perpetrated -- no tyranny established ~~ no slavery 
revived, 


64. Hansard, Vol. 54, p. 930. 
65. DLbidey pe aie. 


66. Duy ap eros 


~1A55. 


In this respect, the Government's plan fell Short of expecta- 
tion and should be resolutely opposed, Three weeks later, much 
to the satisfaction of the Broaa Street Committee, the 
Ministerial proposél, on a motion by Stephen Lushington, wes 
defeated by 158 votes to ae 
Deprived of the opportunity to obtain more laborers 
from India, the cee Indians had meanwhile turned to Europe 
(as an alternative source of Supply. The fate of these un- 
| eS individuals ~~ a curious assortment of Portugese, 
Germans, Irish and rier essa was followed by the Broad Street 
Committee with melancholy interest. “or all the misery I 
pever beheld or heard of," William Knibb later informed a 
Parliamentary Committee, "I have known nothing that has 
equalled the atrocious system of European Tah aes SAREE 


| Uaitsstete in many cases, to hard physical labor and Subjected 


to an unfamiliar diet, many fell victim to disease, others 
MS ecame demoralized and took to drink or deserted in vain 


attempts to secure passages home, Harrowing accounts of their 


a eee Vee 
' emi oy, sp eh4o7 


| _ 68. White immigrents introduced into the British PAT 
West Indies, 1834-1850; —. 


From Madeira (Portugese ) Se Crentsil OS 8: edit ie pe 
From Great Britain SE CEOL* COL OL O60 O5e O80. 6 O10 tue 6.6.6 « SS ; 
BAEC EMA Yee Nee MOLES SL nme he ty ey 0G? 
From France 3 © 10 COLORS (VEO TO 6 06 6 © 6 @ cheletens 6.6 @ 6.0.6 0-6 cal 


G.R,. Mellor, British Imperial Trusteeship, Appendix 6, 


Et eeOG. Cit.” Wi, Ts Mathieson, British Slave 


ee Diet elo.  soGCe sls o tu, He Hinton, Memoir of William 
» PD. 


Oo9-414, 


Ss6e 


sufferings appeared in almost every issue of the Anti-Slavery 
Reporter, The Committee became especially concerned when, 
in 1841, it was discovered that the Jamaicans were making 
particular efforts Uo recruit eorictisn) Jeborercemlie eG. 


tempt. to forestall this scheme, a short pamphlet was publishe¢ 


under the title Emigration to Jamaica; Why should not English. 
men, Irishmen and Scotchmen go to Jamaica? The laws of that 


colony, the pamphlet stated, were bad and offered no security 
whatever to the emigrant. The claims made by recruiting agent 
in England were "in the highest degree delusive and fallacious 
« « » CSlculated only to seduce the Credulous osnaeunwety eu 
their ruin." British people, therefore, should be on their 
guard and on no account accept at face value the promises 
and blandishments of West Indian representatives. In 1841, 
1333 British emigrants were landed in Jamaica but thereafter 
the traffic dwindled away to almost Thi 

As an answer to the West Indian labor problem, European 
emigration -- meagre in numbers and poor in quality -- was 
proving virtually useless, Expectations were aroused, there- 
fore, when in 1840 and 1841, permission was granted to Trinidai 


British Guiana and Jamaica to import laborers from Sierra Leon 


Wore bPLtLSh Immieration tomdamas Camas 


LBS Hae Hp leauge ta viavete sess 7eter yan eecle 
1842-1850 ec eee eeeeseseeere 0 Gia 


House of, Londs..Papers, 1847-~8),, Viol ~ XXXV .. 7790, bnerecswooe 
no emigration between 1845 and 1850; see G.R. Mellor, British 
Imperial Trusteeship, Appendix 6. | 


OP ee ot ) 


ikished 


Recruiting agents were duly appointed and ships dispatched, 
Weoliitics Om ole Cover nment*s “action, the erosdisstreetCom- 
mittee promptly wrote to the Colonial Secretary, repeating 
the arguments about safeguards already used with respect to 


ia OMuemee att 1 One bre Une Government ‘seact tony themCommittee 


ni added, did not in itself constitute a revival of the slave 


trade, it would certainly be interpreted as such by other 


“nations. France, Holland and other countries with which 


. Britain had treaties, would now feel at liberty, under the 

| guise of importing free laborers, to add to their existing 
slave Perens Russell, having apparently misunderstood 
the Committee*s letter, replied with a curt statement to the 
effect that immigrants were more likely to be free in Britain's 
own oe than in those of countries still maintaining 

Si ee heale.. Feeling that further intervention would be use- 
less, the Committee did not pursue the matter except to draw 
VCore. OM UlLme B£bOsvlme, «bo yperticularmicases of <iddll-treat- 
abet thi From the point of view of the planters, the results 

of this traffic were something of a disappointment, though, 


on an average, rather more than a thousand Negroes were 


Pueeee ne Commicvcee to Russell, British’ and Foreien 
Anti- Roneery Reporter, February 24, nie Titles Does 5=6% 
“ee oe oMLth. (on behalf of Lord: John Russell) to 
the Committee, February 11, 1841. Ibid. 


fon m>ee,,ior example, British and Foreign Anti- 


SplavelyeeOocioby,= (nen lreatment. of African Immigrants. in 
Jamaica (London, 1848). | 


amikioysy 


74 


imported annually during the course of the next ten years. 
The great majority of these were refugees from captured slave 
Ships and were said to be good workers, In 1851, the trade 
| = 
ceased completely owing to a lack of recruits, 
Meanwhile, the position of the Mauritian planters had 
become desperate. The defeat of RBussell's scheme had meant 
not only that they would be unable to obtain more Coolies but 
that, as indentures ran out, they would lose the services of 
those they already had, Appreciating the SRM Maso wale font cet gls 
situation, the Peel Ministry, early in 1842, resolved to give 
way. 
I doubt /wrote one correspondent to Tredgola7 whether 
it would be of any use to oppose the DRODOSHE Vion eee lhe 
Government is too strong to give any reasonable prospect 
of defeating them on any measure that they might vro- 
pose, but I think that regulations sufficiently stringent 
may be framed so as to prevent the POSSiTD111T yworatne 
emigration being any other than voluntary. 76 

This was, in fact, all that the Committee COU LA hope ato 


achieve, The tactics adopted, however, were essentially the 


same as those used two years earlier: a deputation waited 


74. Immigration from Sierra Leone 


1841-1845 1846-1850 
To Jamaica 1566 L553 
Lo British _Gutena 2605 1918 
To Trinidad 1826 AES pS ue 


House of Lords Papers 1847-8, Vol. XXXV, p. 779, Correlated 
with, GR. Mélior, British Imperial Trusteeship, Appendix 6. 


75. Though it was revived on a small scale during the 
1860's. Fred H, Hitchins, The Colonial tand end Emigration 
Commission (Philadelphia, LOS); apoE 

76. E.D. Alexander to Tredgold, March 12, 1842, 
Anti-Slavery Papers, Rhodes House, Oxford C 4/26, 
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UpOUmUODUeerbonLey, one Colonie 1 Secretary, to exvlain the 
Society's views on the Subject; auxiliaries were called upon 

to MO wise eel! OpAnvon in che provinces; a Bet cic. was 
presented to Parliament and copies of a special pamphlet -- a 
seventy-six page affair composed largely of articles which 

hea previously appeared in the Reporter ~- were sent to all 
MEDECE NE What the Committee particularly feared was that 

the Government might attempt to pass the measure without 
allowing any opportunity for debate. Benjamin Hawes, an old 
friend of the Society, who had already indicated his disao-~ 
proveal of the Government's a ee was accordingly requested 
to intervene on the Committee's behalf and to demand thet the 
question be fully discussed. The Government clearly regarded 
Hawes" intervention with impatience. The importence of the 
matter, Stanley declared, "appeared to be overrated." The 
Ministry’s intention was simoly to give the Governor Generel 


OigrinGieaeby an act of British lesvsiacion, authority to do 


something which he might already do by an act of colonial 

80 
legislation. Not in the least daunted by this implication 
that the Government might go ahead with its scheme whether 


Parliament approved or not, Hawes versisted elplchey MeyeinyelS Gah biaiele 


(¢-+ Minute Books, February 11, 25, 26, 28, March 23, 
April 13, 1842. British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, 


Emigration from India: Export of Coolies and Other tabourers 
Co fsurttius (London, Tae. 

(eee eo rd se Vol. 60, p. 1179, Vol. 61,.p. 420. 

feeeee Luce Boots, April” 13, ~-1sy2 > 

PIPE MarSe CO sViOl Oss. 583 . 
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attempt, Stanley agreed to set aside time for a debete,. 
Hawes' objection to the reopening of the traffic -~- an 


the Committee’s also -- arose once again from & conviction 


that the safeguards provided would prove SneLirec vue | eae ae 
the Governor General af India himself observed that "no 
strictness of regulation and no vigilance on the pantwoLache 
authorities would immediately prevent the infliction of 
grevious oppressions and deceits upon large numbers of person 
helpless from their poverty and from their utter ignorance 
and ae pemmteinet nny iS * BRven if Lord Auckland were proved wrong 
how could mortality during the voyage be DPeCVenCece Ofer) Us calc 
secured upon arrival in Mauritius? Replying to these points, 
Stanley explained that the Government intended (1) to finance 
emigration by means of a grant from the Mauritian Assembly 
and to place responsibility entirely in the hands of Govern- 
ment agents, thus cutting out the private speculators who had 
been responsible for most of the abuses which had occurred 

in the past, (2) to impose a strict limit, according to tonnag 
upon the number of emigrants embarked in each ship, (3) to 
allow emigrants to take with them their wives and eo |aelalenetsves. 
free of charge, (4) to permit them, upon arrival in the colony 
to choose their own employers, (5) to limit contracts to 


periods of not more than one year, (6) to 2llow emigrants to 


Clr J LDid 4 Voll. os pp oo ee 


S2, Ibid., Vol. 60, p. 1324. Also quoted in Emigra— 
CLoOnelroOm Lote a ere 


ats ales 


earn the same wages as free laborers, (7) to provide free 


Peturn passages at the end of five years, (8) to permit those 
vho wished to leave the ery at an earlier date to travel 
home at their own expense. i Evadentiy satisfied thateadl 
reasonable precautions were being taken to prevent a recurrence 
mm Uvne O10 abuses, the House voted its approval of Stanley's 
proposals by an overwhelming buseyony” } 

7 Having once permitted the reopening of the Mauritian 
sranch Omeugceulatitc, LIC orycisn Government could nardly 
refuse &@ similar concession to the West Indies. In November, 
1843, Lord Stanley sent instructions to India which resulted 

in Act XXI of 1844 by which the same privileges already 

sranted DOomleuribius Were extended to include Jamaica, Trinidad 
and Britisn ner aiel Caught off Lts* suerd, Broad Street. had 
little OODOMUUMIty FTO pDreltecsu. However, 10 followed the 

| cee developments with keen interest and with a resolute 
eaetermination to bring every irregularity or abuse to the 


12) | : 
BUvenctonmot the authorities and the public. 


| 


Mimic ie stl Dobed buveen months arten the ii ftine of 


ithe embargo no less than forty thousand Coolies were intro- 
i | 


Swem~prensard, Vol. GOS pp. 1329-1345, Viole 65, 
fpp. 660-665. 


Cieee il. 0D. oCOm=oo7ee athe! Voterwassdl8ito 24; 
Benjamin Hawes, Daniel O'Connell, William Ewart, Charles 
Wtlijers~and Sir R.H. Inglis voting with the Minority. 


| pei to Ge eleCKSon.s “iastGatndian Coolies.in.the 
\West Indies," Journal of Modern History, Vol. 6, 1934, op. 
| 134-5 ° 
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duced into Mauritius, of whom about twelve per cent were 
carne Unablieés to-cope: With such 2nisinielus es peso ie 
authorities were compelled, in 1844, to decree that the numbe! 
would thereafter be limited to six thousand a bal iconic The 
traffic to the West Indies was considerably less, amounting 
to approximately eight thousand annually in 1846-48 after 
which »it.-ceased: entirely fom two years sowimeavomuaC hwo. rundal 
Thesrnegulations souvlined toy ~lordastan ley were, as soon 
became apparent, much too liberal to meet the needs of the 


planters. Indeed, a five year system which limited contracts 


to periodsmof one year) was economically yviebis Sond va coselorne 


as the Coolies agreed to re-engagre at the end of jeachecon— | 
btract,.and this, in many cases, they proved  unwi ions es 
The planters, \therefore, seeing theirs Coosiessdtsapper min.) 
in the same way that their Negroes had disappeared, sought 


to maintain control by imoosing monthly taxes on those who 


left the plantations and by other similar devices. The Broad 


86. Coolies immigration to Mauritius fmanuet veo: 
1843 to March 31, 1844: 


Male Coolies air skyey) 

Female Coolies 4.530 

Children 144g 
41,156 


ry 


British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Reporter, May 28, 1845, 
Die 


87. W.L. Mathieson, British Slave Bmancipecvion.,.o -oe 


88.40 Pred) H., Hitchins «thesColonia Land hea riOmt tee 
Commission, Dp. <53. Lt began aradineineo>Oswutrer ie nets or 


a grant from Parliament. Ibid. 


rcs | _ 


89. W.L. Mathieson, British Slave Emancipation, p. <@ 
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Street Committee, of course, protested, CUhoven co! 24 tt le 
effect, for by this time the planters had the sympathy of the 
British Government on their side, : Its efforts, however, 
were not entirely wasted. In 1844, for instance, it objected 
when British Guiana passed an ordinance Gecrecine that 211 
future importations be conducted at the PUbLIC expense. It 
was quite unjust, the Committee argued, to expect the body 
of the colonists, including the freedmen, to lerraveule.cost 
of providing cheap labor for the benefit of the planters. 
The Prime Minister, Sir Robert Peel, agreed with the Com- 


92 
mittee*’s view, and the ordinance was duly disallowed. Two 


years later Major Fagan, the Suverintendent of Coolies in 
Trinidad, instituted a particularly harsh Sy ouUCiIG! COtesres ub tt nie 


the mobility of Coolies in that colony by means of leave 


| 
{ 


tickets. The Committee brought the matter to the attention 

of the Colonial Secretary, on whose instructions the system 
was shortly afterwards abolished, Sturge and his colleagues 
continued to be much concerned over the small number of women 
among the Coolies and the unnatural practices which this 


disparity encouraged. In 1846, a protest by the Committee 


90. see, for example, Minute Books, March 14, 1845, 
September 26, 13846, January 15, 1847. 


al. see comments on the British Government's attitude, 


Gene ee and Foreign/7 Anti-Slavery Reporter, February 1, 1847, 
p. 


Jenn Minute Books, June.2<8, July 12, December 12, 1844, 


93. Ibid., September 26, 1846, Bee and pores en/ 
Cap gee Re SAO September ns 1846, ctober 1846 
De e e e 


eson, British Slave uchanshaay eae ete) BUSSES 
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led the Colonial OtCfice to conduct anminoui > vee cee 
Coolies’* sexual behavior. A considerable body of evidence 


was collected and the Committee was duly invited to examine 


it, though for what purpose is not apparent -~- unless the 
Colonial Office hoped, by revealing the Coolies in such an 
unfavorable light, to make the Committee lose interest in 
them, At all events, the offer was refused and the Colonial 
Office did nothing to remedy the mrad oe 

One scheme which caused the Committee particular 


anxiety was that introduced by Earl Grey for obtaining laborer; 


from the coast of Africa. The West Indian planters, it may 
be noted, had long regarded Africa (Sierra Leone, being a 
British settlement was something rather different), as a 
promising field for recruitment. The Committee, on the other 
hand, had repeatedly pointed out that any such interference, 
however circumscribed or regulated, would inevitably stimulate 


2) 
the internal slave trade of Africa itself. The British 


Government, generally speaking, shared the Committee's point 
of view. In 1847, however, at the instigation of Earl Grey, 
the Colonial Secretary, it relaxed its stand sufficiently 


to allow laborers to be recruited on the Kroo Coast where the 


94, Committee to Gladstone BESET RS) 27 1846, 
e 


/British and Foret gn/ Anti-Slaver orter, March 2, 1846, 
us ibid ecember I, I846, p. 155; March 1, i848, pia vs 2 


Minute Books, * December 18, 1846. 


95. See review of Burnley's Observations on the | 
Present Condition of the Island of Trinidad in British and 


Foreign Anti-Slavery Reporter, January 26, 1842, Dose LO 
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natives were saia to be free from slavery and perfectly 

willing to emigrate if offered fair terms. The Committee did 
everything in its power to forestall the Government's action, 
sending petitions to Parliament, publishing pamphlets, stirring 
up sentiment in the provinces and in the West Indies them- 
SCULVES, DULL ali to no Bye sre The actual number of emigrants 
obtained from this source was small -~ less than six hundred -- 
and several of the ships which visited the coast had to 

return empty. In 1853 the trade was abandoned abruptly when 

it was discovered -- as the Committee had predicted ~~ that 

@a war had developed among the natives to obtain slaves to 
Sclimcvomoritcishevessels:. 

In criticizing emigration, the Committee continually 
stressed the “pernicious example” which Great Britain was 
setting foreign countries and the harmful effect that this 
would have upon the world anti-slavery cause as a whole. This 
argument was not without justification for there was no 
aenying that the traffic had aroused unfavorable comment 
Apps immeonoec Tea Ly in Chose Countries most antagonized by 


Britain's attitude toward the slave trade, 


96... Minute Books, March 26, April 15, Junea, 
August 27, November 19, December oe Tete Coduer ys lt. eo. 
NemchmostesApri 14+, <8, August il, 2p, 1848, 


Sy BEE and Seay sae Reporter, June l, 
1847, p. 883 meptember DOLELOmier oe pLvemper  ., 1853, 
Roe Oss Also rea HH. "Hitchins, The Colonial ITand and 
Emigration Commission, p. 248. 
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Jamaica PARAS the Spanish Minister of Foreign Affairs 
in a letter to H.M. Envoy in Madrid/7 presents ... 
the lamentable example of a reform executed out of 
time or season .... The slaves emancipated refuse 
to work ... and matters have arrived at such a state 
that Her Britannic Majesty's Government, the same 

that demand /sSic7 the absolute emancipation in Cuba 
since 1820,9 have . . . authorized Mr. Barclay ... 
to convey thither from Sierra Leone thousands of 
Negroes, who . . . under the denomination of forced 
labourers ~~ 3). WHllebe real Slaves aloo macon | 
bheir native country jiand carried to WoGkei neste verya ere 
and in consequence of the authorization the Royal Navy 
« « 's has already begun to convey, negroes sto wamaica 
for a slavery which, though Cemporary 5 secontrary 

to existing treaties, 


So it appears from this that England retrogrades to 
slavery for the advantage of ner colonies secre 
only path she has found for neuse ware iets Mekal IRs ai eblrelal 
emancipation has produced ... 9 

Duff Green, the American pro-slavery apologist, cited the 


system of free-labor immigration as further evidence that 


Britain*’s true purpose Was not t® improve the lot of the 
Negro but to increase her commerce and extend her power. 

If, as had been claimed, indentured labor was cheaper than 
Slave labor, that was only because it was less humane. West 
Indian emancipation, he asserted, was neces more than an 
elaborate subterfuge designed to persuade the United states, 


France, Spain and Brazil to free their slaves and thereby 


98. What the Spanish Minister intended to say was 
"the emancipation of all slaves introduced in to Cuba since 
1820." By a treaty of 1817 Spain had undertaken to abolish 
the trade in 1820. Thus, according to Great Britain, all 
Slaves introduced after that date were legally free. W.L. 
Mathieson, Great Britain and the Slave Trade, p. 12. 


’ 99. Gonzalez to Aston, December 20, 1841. "Papers 
nelative to Emigration from the West Coast of Africa to the 


West Indies," House of Commons Papers, 1841, Vol. XXXIV 
C158) 5 coe oo 
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ruin their e€conomies, while Britain herselr, with a cynical 
indifference to human suffering, continued to stock her 
colonies with so-called free i petgeasn9? Other Southerners 
were equally firmly convinced that imported laborers were, 
under Ce ae Ole op OrecnulCeanip.. ac lUElt y COusiened) vo 
bonaage. 

Damaging though this might be, from the Society's 
point of view, much more damaging was the simple and in- 
exorable fact that West Indian production had, since emancipa- 
RUC eieGus LY CEC lined, in Jamaica, where the decline was 
most marked, sugar exports, which had dropped only slightly 
aquring Bupead ages AD were almost halved between 1838 and 
Peqines Exports from the West Indies as a whole fell from 
an annual average of approximately three million five hundred 
thousand cwts. during the apprenticeship period to an average 
of about two million six hundred thousand cwts. in 1842-5 
=- on overall decline, since the days of slavery, of almost 


OD 
MOGUVEOe LT CETL . 


Pee eos Land sand etue United states" s(originad ly 


published in 1841), Proceedings of the American Antiquarian 
society, 1930, vol. eee velo os coO0., 


Coes ecw Aet. be lweanda tl J. Kiingberg, A sideliaht in 
Poe Lomein REelatlons, oO. 29; also, S:F, Bemis Vidor). 
The American Secretaries of State and Their Diplomacy, Vol.V, 
pp. 138-9. 


OaoueeanuOn Vo Long, Jamaica and the New. Order, 
NO A Loves ete, «000 


103. W.L. Burn, The British West Indies (London, 
ioe oD. LL, Le7.. Theractuabetigures given are: 


i ee Oo Me ete eeeietets iets’ siete <ialole tfere e's 5 60 3917 3O72 CWUS 


PRemADOReIULCeShIDEPerlOG cieecsseececces 35,787,801 " 
Tele 1845 eeseeevenevteeoereevoesesoraeeeeeveee @ Cele tar ae ae iy 
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This development, as can be imagined, caused the Com- 
mittee consiaerable emberrassment. (Just how much will be 
shown in the next two chapters.) From the international 
standooint its position was weakened and some of its argu- 
ments lost their cogency. British emancivation, it appeared, 


was not the shining examole which the world had been led to 


expect... Observers in the Americen slaverstatess——scouceo. 

whom had been disappointed in their prediction of early 
104 

castastrophe -- showed renewed confidence. The general 


Southern viewpoint at this time was well summed up by John 


C. Calhoun when he observed that 


She reat Britain/ has failed in all her objects. 
The labor of her Negroes has proved far less vro- 
ductive, without affording the consolation of having 
improved Cheir condition =... Whiten thiesces it, 
scheme has had such ruinous effects on the tropical 
productions of Great Britain, it has given a4 powerful 
stimulus, followed by a corresponding increase in 
products, to those countries which have had the 

good sense to shun her example. 


Basically, the Southern contention was that, by destroying 
slavery, the Emancipation Act had, with ruinous consequences, 


allowed the Negro to give rein to his natural inclination 


104. Niles Register, for example, had predicted a 
general uprising of Re Négroes in the West Indies and had 
hoped that all white settlers would leave the islands as 
quickly as possible to escape slaughter. See Editorials, 
September 8, 1832, p. 22; November 16, 1833, p. 180; Sentember 
6, 1834, p. 10. See also the letter from Robert M. Harrison, 
U.S. Consul in Jamaica, ibid., Aupust 10," 183356 peeece. 


L05.- Calhoun to Wilitam-k. King, Auguste Laemeouse 
The Works of John C. Calhoun (edited by Richard Cralle), 
NEW ork, 9 Ol. 9 PP. 5385=6". 
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toward idleness and barbarism. Estates were abandoned, 
‘puildings Piet suo Cm sib reels eee with half-starved 
| 06 


children beezineg Tor scraos of food. “Thus ,) to Ghee woou ti. 


eee a cn a 
me 


‘the West Indies became a symbol and @ warning: “3 symbol 


‘standing for the futility of all schemes designed to elevate 


‘the Negro to the level of the white; a warning of what would 


happen to the South if ever such a thing were attempted there. 


Pomecuc bener li. vor their colleagues abroad, Britisn 
jabolitionists, naturally enough, stressed the success of 


emancipation. (When addressing Parliament or the Colonial 


jOffice they generally dwelt upon its failures.) The decline 
lan PeguuCmuULnmusey Were ate first inclined to dismiss as a 
lpassing phase ~- due, in the first instance, to bad weather 
‘conditions. To some extent this was true. IF SIg Se GURNEY Bh Iho ja dmg 

had Semua vive Decnea Dadwvyearn. When, however, production 
‘during the next two years, although improved, failed to ap- 
proach the pre-emancipation level, they were compelled to atter 
pCheir stand, In the first place, it was pointed out (and this 
&lso was perfectly true) the Negroes had previously been 


\grossly overworked, Women and children no longer Poon Scare 


the fields or labored in the Sens t OF id ne Ae Ores x 


pteen hours a day. if the planters were so hidebound that, 


MacpeeeWoeevem Crimoecoe. orn to.1.Ga Lnoun.. Januery 16, 

|} 1845, "Correspondence addressed to John C. Calhoun," American 

| Historical Association moport TO eg oO ee tee oe er OT 

_ other southern accounts o est Indian emancipation see 

Southern See evens Aprisl > el8535 p. 432: De Bows 
eview, also Free Neproism (Anti-Abolitionist 

Tce to. Dive en York, 2 


ao rhe r= 


instead of adopting new techniques, they attempted to employ 
free laborers in the same wasteful fashion as they had em-— 
ployed their slaves, that, surely, was their fenltesenomnotecne 
fault of the system. Above all, they pointed Bite the success 
or failure of emancipation was not to be judged solely in 
terms of material output. The Negroes had behaved admirably 
thereby proving their preparecness to bear the resoonsibility 
of freedom. The number of marriages had increased: wives, and 
husbands were now living together; the number of schools 
had grown; more Negroes» attended church: (mutue rouse o 
societies had 2pueareds crime had diminisned  inwe ponies Loic 
West Indies, for the first time in Distory |. were specs. avo 
manifest some of the siens of social procress. a 

Lf, Whenpcesling wien, foreion abolitionists, the Com- 
mittee was guilty of glossing over the defects of emancina— 
tion, the foreign abolitionists themsélves were often much more 
culpable, for, they tended to disrecard thestacuc a eener ne ae 
According to Ralph Waldo Emerson, emancipation had led to an 


unparalleled increase in prosperity. . Like mary eouget ices w 


107. British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Reporter, April 6) 
1842, 0. 49; Ibid, Augustse0, Septenberss aot = ei 165.8 
These statements, although reprinted in the poporter were | 
addressed primarily to foreign audiences ~-- in TSU TCcase 
the French, in the latter two, the Americans, See also G.W. 
ALeGCeAnG er tse ve Lye cor! Pench lt ac cre Alexander LOnmCODLE. 
March 8, 1845, Anti-Slavery Papers, Rhodes House, Oxford, 


CN eye 


108. Though this was not always the case. See, for 
example, R. Hildrith, The "Ruin" of Jamaica (New York, 1855). 
Hildrith points out that Jamaica's "ruin" was an old and 
CNroOn. GC. Comoe ture 


soot Ef i ee 


emancipation in terms of the contrast between the North and 

the South in his own day. Before emancipation the West Indies 
had, Pen OULN stood for idleness and economic decay, but 
Since emancipation they had Dercuns ine nis mind, to resemble the 
North. It would not be long, he implied, before the whistle of 
the railroad, the throb of the factory and the Cryaots the 
newspaper vendor would be heard throughout the ToT oe axe 
William Lloyd Garrison, although probably better informed than 
Emerson, was less scrupulous. Quoting some statistics beleting 
to Barbadoes ~~ one of the two islands where Sugar output had 
not diminished ~~ he eich isan Ot el economically, Emancipation 


had been a remarkeble success, Other American a Dolev. 


tionists stressed the symbolic Significance of the British 


action. WAlliam Bllery Channing compared it to the landing 


deiLae 
Cio nc Pia rdm ita thers), To John Quincy Adams it was "an 


event at which, if the whole human race could have been 


_ concentrated in one person, the heart of that De TS.Onl aw OU, 


Liz 


have Teapedy hor aj oy Becwch aino et ontete were, on the 


| 


109. Address Delivered in the Court House in Concord, 


| Massachusetts, on the Ist Au ust, I844, on the Anniversary of 
the eae De ele of the Negroes in the British west tndies 


Osivore : 


| 110. West Indian Emancipation: A speech Delivered 
at Abingdon, Massachusetts, on the Drstele yok August, 1854, 
| oston, edie ° . 
| lili. Address Delivered at Lenox on the Ievibeisie | feyis 
| August, 1842, the Anniversary of Emancipation in the Brittsh 
| wes nailes enox, » De ° 


112. Adams to Miss Anne Quincy thaxter, July 29, 1844. 


Bloc. cit., 4A.H, Abel and F.J. Klingberg, A Sidelight on Anglo- 


| Américan Relations, p. 13. 
amnerican nelations 


Ewes 


whole ,)more cautwous, largely because their apper awas 
directed to the French Assembly rather than to the general _ 


public. Nevertheless to them, too, British emancipation be- 


came/a> symbol., “Lo! the Duc Ge Broglie.= Che resin ente Ouse 
French Anti-Slavery Society, it was “a victory sof 80he irelisiouw 
spirit"; to thevComte de Montalembert “ar peace hut Sanomssi0.eL ne 


13 
memory." Having “Evoked this symbols Lored crac ooo od tes 


never failed torvdraw from it the anpropriaver con Us eon. eee 
West Indien =pleanters; too, nad opposed tne Spo vue odeccsc, yeu 
the Government had intervened ana slavery was abolished. The 
British veople had refused to be intimiaqated,~ Tney had 

"resvonded Co the reasonings, pleadings, (rebukes otrcurrs tuici 


phi lentchrcp yes aa nation never Gidepesore wn as acne wmcly 


least, a great nation was swayea by high and disinterested 
Tapeh @ hele diets) it a Regardless “of the economic erea liuiecs son 
the situation s—— which “they teitner lenoreavor denredt—— 
foreign abolitionists felt no hesitation in demanding that 


their own governments follow the British example. 


13." Loc. cit. , Augustin” Cochin we tne shea lomo 
Emancipation (translated by M.L. Booth) (Boston, 
pp. ae 388. The statement by Broglie was made in 1842 ; 
that by Montalembert in 1847 or 1848. 


114. William Ellery Channing, Address Delivered at 


Lenox on the First of August, 1842, the Anniversary of 
méncipation in (=F Jeben hen bo es ndies, oO. 


CHAPTER V 


THE SOCIETY AND THE SUGAR DUTIES, 1839-1841 


Of what avail is it to expend an enormous sum 

in seeking to suppress the Slave Trade on the 
one hand, while holding out a bribe to prosecute 
it still more extensively on the. other? 


- British and Foreign Anti-Slaver 
Reporter, May os, iss; oes 

At the time of the Society's formétion, high hopes 
were expressed regarding the future of the anti-slavery cause 
in the world at large. Time and progress, it was leiswh WeiAciens 
were on the side of the abolitionists. Slavery wes an 
obsolete and reactionary institution and, as such, ear- 
marked for destruction. The abolitionists, on the other 
hand, were pictured as the agents of progress, COnLEonL Ln 
evil, exposing hypocrisy and sweeping away corruption. The 
question, the Committee confidently asserted, had “become one 
of time rather than of fee She ese 

Perhaps the strongest argument in favor of this view 
was that based upon past achievement. In retrospect, and 
taking a resolutely ex post facto position on the matter, it 
seemed as though the British movement were following a 
logical -~ Sturge and his colleagues would have been tempted 


to say, inevitable --~ course: the abolition of slavery in 


1. British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Reporter, January 
Ae 1840, De e 


me La) ons 


Sayin. 


Britain itself; the crusade against the slave trade; the 
abolition of slavery in the West Indies, and, finally, the 
termination of apprenticeship. Thus, to the original members 
of the Broad Street Committee, universal emancipation seemed 
destined to provide the natural culmination to this already 
impressive series of achievements. They were not so naive, 
of course, as to put all their faith in divine Providence. 


Clearly, action was needed, and action, as they Well sxnew, 


grounds upon which they based their optimism, they would 
doubtless have referred to the anticipated growth and spread 
of humanitarian ideas among the people of Great Britain and 
in the world in general. This belief that humanitarianism 
was in the ascendant lay at the heart of the abolitionists’ 
confident predictions at the time of the Society's formation, 
for it was eutomatically assumed that liberal-minded men 
would always Support the anti-slavery cause. 

In so far as this assumption related to their past 
experience, it was amply justified. In the course of the 
late struggles over West Indian slavery and apprenticeshinv, 
the great majority of forward-looking Englishmen had, in 
fact, shown no hesitation in supporting the anti-slavery 
position. Indeed, given the terms in which these issues were | 
generally presented, it is difficult to see how they could 


have acted otherwise. Who, for examples, could have sympathize}! 


Ss 


l 


z) 


a) 


“A 
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with the cruel, corrupt West Indian slaveholders and ignored 


Bnes sufferings of their helpless victims? For liberals, there- 


| 
{ 


ship had presented clearcut issues and had involved no dif- 
B curty of choice. This fact was commented upon by the 
spectator (March 31, 1838) in a shrewd article entitled 

ae ourbes oomrme lish, 4eal, for, the. Blacks", in. which it was 
eoservedsithat British concern for the welfare of the Negro 
arose from the fact that, unlike most problems, the slavery 


mssue could be reduced to @ simple conflict between good and 


evil. bCrdunany, home questions wt at wes concluded, “are as 
dull as lectures and sermons /but7 slavery has the excitement 
of aigtreacedy ." 


bt may further be noted that in so far as economic 


| 


PC lLOUSmmsOmo avyedsony foant sin edetermining the outcome of the 


,Bati-slavery struggle, they nad hitherto operated to the ad- 


Bonloecomomecune abolitionists... Thus, -in.1807, Wilberforce and 


| 


Mmuceassocratecunadereceitved the»suppert, of the powerful West 


Bndien interest. At that time, owing to the Napoleonic Wars, 


See 


as 


Bicesueerecoloniesshad been. deprived oftheir ,Continental 


market. Pues Oenensccil Was noteable,. Tto-absorb all the sugar 


that was being produced with the result that prices had 


a 


= 


Sc Oppcumeiatmingiy and many planters were on the verge of 


i 


a 


Bi seeaerew Was... in) 20d tion, the threat that the newly ac-— 


quired Coton es Ole or. UisteGaulenaw ants lrinidad= would, if per= 


mitted ‘bey isp¥istakel “geGen yoyey veWek=yepbieeto.” ikzWeyeh« force, aw. Sue" produce 


| 
| 
| 


Sore, West Indian emancipation and the termination of apprentice- 
j 


alr ie 


of the older colonies from the market. It was to the immediate 
advantage of the West Indian body, therefore, to suvport the 
abolucaon Of ule stay CeuLeUe a as ase of restriqvisnsapro— 
duction and eliminating competition. Economic considerations 
played a somewhat less direct role in deciding the fate of 
slavery and apprenticeship. Nevertheless, it is evident that 
the relative decline of the West Indien body in Parliament 
and the simultaneous rise to power of mercantile and in- 
dustrial interests was an important factor in the aboli- 
tionists’ favor. To what extent middle-class manufacturing 
and commercial groups supported abolition out of self- 
interested motives, has never been determined. It is worth 
remembering, however, that whereas the West Indies under the 
slave labor system were little more than producers of raw 
materials, they became; under tne free labor system, a 
valuable market for cotton goods, ironware and other in- 
dustrial products; Textile exports To theswest trai ar, 
Thomas Clarkson was able to inform Guizot in 1841, had 
trebled since emancipation to the great advantage of the 
British textile industry. This development was, to some 


extent, foreseen at the time that the Emancipation Bill was 


under discussion and:apparently had some influence in elicitimg 


2. Eric Williams, Capitalism and Slavery (Chapel 
Hid, 192404 sop .5 Looe 


3. Clarkson to Guizot, January 18, 1941, Minute 
Books, March 26, 1841. 
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Le 
Support for thet measure, 


In view of their past achievements, therefore, and the 
sympathy with which their cause was regarded by most liberal- 
minded people at home, it was scarcely surprising that, in | 
1840, the members of the Broad sUrec. Committee should have 
looked to the future with confidence, Ir progress was not on 
PC Wiemomce, tniey had . up to that time, at least succeeded in 
being on the side of progress. What they eV dent iy  Osmenot 
foresee was that an issue would arise which would not only 
divide them from the main body of liberals, but would Sc bued ly 


EOGOWeuiem 11tbO DOLIt Tce | cooperation with their traditional 


'€nemies, the West Indian planters. 


In the previous chapter we saw how, owing to land 


| exhaustion and a badly distributed labor POlee .. Lhe west 


Indian sugar output had remained more or léss stationary 


| during the twenty years previous to emancipation. In other 
‘perts of the world, however, sugar production wes INGReaS Tre 
In Cuba and Brazil, where the expanse of virgin land offered 


elmost unlimited opportunities for agriculturél growth, and 


where the authorities had few scruples as regards permitting 
the importation of African slaves, production soered. Pi Vege. 


Cuba alone was exporting a hundred and Sixty thousand tons of 


4, Eric Williams, Capitalism and plavery, oo. 154. 
177. The abolitionists also received the Support of the East 
Indian sugar interests which resented the Pee Rernutet Gari er 
rates afforded their West Indian rivals, ome DO. Looe? . 


The duties on East and West Indian sugars were equalized in 


zaps 


sugar annually, and Brazil eighty thousand tons, as comoared 
with the hundred thousand tons exported by the British West 
Indian p dtomites © 

pub 4b was not merely in gross annual production that 
the West Indian planters were finding to impossible to keep 
pace with their new rivals. The price of British colonial 
sugar -- especially after 1838 when exports declined and the @ 
planters had to begin paying wages -- was substantially higher ‘ 
tian ‘that of Sthie: Brad tativor Cupaniorodh che neene tamer een 
was apparently no difference in quality. For example, it was |‘ 
calculated that the total amount of sugar imoorted into 
Great Britain in 1841, exclusive of duty, cost the country 
just over nine million pounds, whereas an equivalent quantity 
of Brazilian or Cuban sugar, of the same quality, purchased 
ac *the aE eet market rate, would have cost a4 mere four mil- 


lion pounds. Such a discrepancy in price was made possible 


only because of the virtual monopoly of the British market 


enjoyed by colonial producers in consequence of the prohibitigg 


tariffs which the British Government imposed upon the produce | 
of their foreign rivals. Thus, while the West Indian merchang 
had to pay a mere twenty-four shillings to import a hundred- 


weight of muscovado into Great Britain, the Brazilian or Cubag 


5. Noel Deerr, A History of Suber Oe 


6. G.R. Porter, The Progress of the Nation (London, 
163 ) eV O14. eeoD te Die seer ee 
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merchant would have been required to pay no less than sixty- 
three shillings. Since the actual cost of a2 hundredweight 
of West Indian muscovado, after duties had been paid, was 
generally in the region of sixty-five ee he alls 
SvUciigetiomecne tCarittreartorded tne colonial planter more 


than adequate protection. In foreign markets, of course, 


| the price of West Indian sugar would have placed it at a great 


disadvantage. However, since Britain was able, after 18538, 
to-.consume &211 the suger that her colonies exported, this was 
PeTouLCCMMoOmenOsDractical Concern to the colonial seinen ott 

To many British consumers, as was to be expected, the 
Sugar monopoly was @ source of grievance, for whereas they had 
to pay sevenpence haifpenny for a pound of sugar of inferior 
Cusine eenrenchn ors Dutchs consumers were able to obtain a 
superipr product for only fourpence halfpenny. Working people 
were frequently compelled to use substitutes, such as treacle, 
put even for these they had to pay more than their continental 
counterparts paid for the genuine article. AR oWiiey re ape sh alenatats' 
in price, it was clear, had nothing whatsoever to do with the 
Government's legitimate need to acquire revenue, tO tos aces ati toe, 
William BWart rightly pointed out to the House in IES AN@ eas ee 


would have been perfectly feasible, by reducing the tariffs 


Geet Gheap Supar py Pree Labour," Supplement to 
Mepepeauator, April 15, 18425 p.' 2. 


8. W.L. Mathieson, British Slave Emancipation, p. 143. 


GOpeetiansard, 1840, Vol. LV, p. 78. 
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levied on Toreign sugars, to Vower Che Veto e tee we oa eocc 
consumption and, at the same time, benerit’ the” Exchequer 

by as much as a million pounds a ve. sees Like the Corn 

Laws, with which they were to become associated, the Sugar 
Duties were regarded by many as a pernicious example of 
legislation designed to benefit a small segment of the com- 
munity -- in this case a particularly odious sé€gment —— "at 
the expense of the community as a whole. 

These aspects of the question Were cervainmiyeanou over 
looked by the Broad Street Committee. By upbringing anc 
profession its members belongea to precisely (Chava i sanc, 
middle class, commercial group most opposed to monopolistic 
restrictions and most committed to free trade. osturce, wim 
self was a close friend of CobdenVanctyonienuy, ienesiesdine 
spokesmen of the free-trade movement and nad beenvone zor ycne 
founding members of "the Anti-Corn Law) Leacue) asl wealecs one 
of its most generous Ee te ie Moreover, @&s) humanitarians, 
the members” of *the*commitvec efevle rs Siauuime obligation to 


support any measure designed to relieve the conditions of 


the British working class. "Tht’s was; especieihly so during 


the period 1839-1842, when, owing to the coincidence of 4 


10. Ibid. See also, “Report of the Import Duties Com-—@ 
mittee," House of Commons Papers, 1840, Vol. V, pp. 99 et Sed. 


LL. It nad apparently been nisecustomaloscoiurLouce 
100 L annually to the League's funds. However, in 1841, he 
gave £00 L. Cobden to Sturge, February 20, 1841. Henry 


Richard, Memoirs of Joseph Sturge, p. 277. 
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series of bad harvests and a cyclical trade depression of 
unusual length and severity, large areas of the country were i 
in a state of acute economic distress. No one, for“Exaupie,—" 
was more aware of this obligation than Sturge, who actually 
went so far as to become a Chartist, much to the consterna-— 
tion of many free traders who regarded the aims of the 
Chartists as being far too Pee bees mhusy it may safely be 
Supposed that had the issue of the Bieicee esloreces NOG Deen 
intimately connected with the slavery question, the members 
of the Broad Street Committee would not have hesitated to 
give unqualified support to tariff reduction. 

The members of the Committee, however, differed from 
other liberal-~minded Englishmen in several important respects: 
not only were they better acquainted than most with the ramifica— 
tions of the slavery question, but they were Specimioawhy 
committed to protecting the interests of the colored popula— 
tion in the sugar colonies, securing the Suppression of the 
Slave trade and promoting emancipation abroad. UtSebherehore, 
tariff reduction meant throwing oven the British market to 
cheap, slave-grown sugar ~~ and that was Cleeve hee ts 
edavocetes had in mind --~ the members of the Committee were 
naturally obliged to consider what the effect might be upon 
the anti-slavery struggle. That the effect would be adverse 


could scarcely be doubted. Indeed, seen from the Committee's 


to. NOnmeN McCord, The Anti-Corn Law League (London, 
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voint of view, it appeared little short of disastrous. 
Sturge and his colleagues, it will be remembered, re- 

garded the slave trade with fpanticular-horror: If slavery 

was bad, the slave trade was worse, In terms of sheer cruelty, 


inhuman though the slave holding system might be, 4% offered 


nothing comparable to the routine murder and violence in- 
volved in keeping the slave market suoplied. In general, as 
we shall see in @ later chapter, the Committee was 4nclined 
to disparage Britain's attempts to suppress the trade by 
means of an armed elena The extent of +thettrat ic jeune 
Committee asserted, depended not upon the relative degree ope 


British we BOE ARPES 2 but upon the world demand for slave- 
a: 


grown products. Thus by opening her vorts to Brazilian and 


ILS ThisiwWs: implied, Lor pnstancejgu: the often re- 
peated assertion that universal emancipation offered the 
only effectual means of suppression. see Chapter VII below. 


14. This argument was put forward by a House of 
Commons Committee in 1848 which quoted the following figures 
in support of its case: -- 


Comparative Statement of the Extent of the 
Slave Trade at different periods and the 
prices of ordinary Havana Sugar 


Date AV oSIPrice got HiAse> Fall] Amigos Increase Decre} 

Sugar per cwt. Slaves pijay (Wake ige; ale) fo.) 
exvorted fitzade trade 

1820-25 3s h— Fd . LOS OO 

Veen O 34s 64 9% 1252000 21% | 

183 0-35 24s 8a 29% 78,000 377% | 

1835-40 ede pemGis) 19% 1h Siesig OHO 73% | 

1840 25s 4a they See Si Bogaliine, 534 

1841-44 21s 14d 17% 45,664 29% | 

1845-47 25s 7a 18% 65,743 LULZ 

House of Lords Papers 1847-8, Vol. XXXIV, 4th Report, od. 4, 
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Cuban sugar, Britain would widen the world sugar market, in- 
crease the demand for slaves and thereby give a “fearful im- 
pulse™ to the slave trade. Such @ policy was not only con- 
tye trary to the dictates of humanity, but in direct conflict 

| with Britain's own, much publicized schemes for Suppressing 
the trade, in pursuance of which millions of pounds and the 
\ lives of hundreds of her sailors had already been expended. 
| tient accepting Brazilian or Cuban sugar, Britain 
would be delaying emancipation in those areas by at least 
fifteen years, while, at the same time, "the condition of the 
) wretched and degraded slaves would be rendered more intoler- 
able than en Just as, by providing @ market for United 
States cotton, Britain had strengthened the position of the 
Southern planters, so now, by accepting slave grown sugar, 


she woulda be helping to uohold the regimes of their Cuban 


LEI T SE  5 


SHO@eot tabla COUNLerDaruSs . 


Concern over (tne Verfeets which &@ reduction of the 


ETS 


duties might be expected to have upon the economy of the West 


a 


Indies appears to have played a lesser part in determining 


SSSR ESE 


the Committee's attitude, and was certainly less emphasized 
in its public statements. This may appear surprising since 
the Committee considered the success of the emancipation 

“ 


experiment of great importance. However; it does not seem 


Coma VembDeen 1mmedi ately apparent to Sturge Bn His ColLleasues 


15. Committee Resolutions, Minute Books, May 5, 1841. 


-~- though it became so in time -- that the welfare of the 
freedmen depended, to a large extent, upon the solvency of 
their employers. After all, the Committee had noted with 
satisfaction the appearance of & class of (Ste iwoeeo oe , 
proprietors in the colonies. Mignt it not. bherenee are 

a good thing if the whole plantation system were swept 
neha Certainly, nothing would have piven Broad Street 
greater pleasure than to see its old planter enemies go 
bankrupt. The abolitionists’ views upon this —esoecu or sine 
question, however, were not clearly formulated = taoucne Vesccium 
likely that such considerations were vartly responsible for 
their initial feilure to stress the Connecis0n ce Nee ee 
West Indi@n monopoly and the cause of the freedmen., In its 


public utterances, the Committee was naturally reluctant to 


identify its own Aims with those of tne plenters Se losnave 
placed too much emohasis upon the economic distress which 
tariff reduction might cause in the West Indies would also 
have invited comparison between the conditions of the West | 
Indian Negroes and those of the British unemployed, and that, | 


as we shall see, was precisely what the Committee wanted to 


avoid. In stressing the horrors of the Slaves Ur ates como 1 
mittee was on considerably safer ground, 10 eWiheveverau 
sufferings of the British working classes, they could hardly 


compare with those of the unfortunate African Negroes during 


the march to the coast or during the notorious middle passage, | 


16. Proceedings of the General Anti-Slavery Convention 
Olan LOMOn melee opie | 
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The Committee, it may be noted, did not deny that, 


| since emancipation, the short supply of West Indisn produce 


DetCeUe eC Une Or cCe. of sugar in Britain Cononc Presse and had 

thereby caused some hardship. But aes is ESTO was 

| merely a temporary inconvenience, due to bad weather condi-_ 

| tions in the colonies and the unenlightened policies of white 

employers. An increased output might be expected within the 

next few years, providing that due care were taken by the home 

authorities not to jeopardize the success of emancipation by 

any ill-considered or hasty action. After all, it would 

LavCab moe nOr Une sugar arieraies to adapt themselves to a 

free labor system, and it was the duty of the home Povernment, 

during that period, to give them all possible aid and protec- 

Be a In the meantime, threepence or fourpence on @ pound 

of sugar was 4 small price to pay in the cause of humanity. 
woe attention of the Broad Street Committee was first 

GiBectec coward the sugar question in July,.1839.. Only the 

orevious month, Mr. William Ewart, the Member of Parliament 


for Wigan, had suggested to the Commons the possibility of 


relaxing the duties as one means of Alleviating the current 
iis: 
economic distress. Broad soureet, atver. some. di scussiom, 


determined upon a very sensible compromise: to recommend 


that while the existing tariff barrier be maintained with 


17. British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Reporter, 
AG LOUD OO 7) 


18. Hansard, 3rd Series, Vol. 48, vp. 164-5. 
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regard to foreign slave-grown sugar, foreign free-grown sugar 
be admitted at colonial feuee 32 In this way,stheeretail 
price of sugar might be lowered and, atecvnes sameuei me, een— 
couragement offered to foreign countries to undertake emanc ipa 
tion as a means of gaining access to the lucrative British 
market. As a solution to the Committee’s own dilemma, such 


a policy had obvious advantages. A statement embodying this 


proposal was accordingly transmitted to Joseph Pease in the 


expectation that he would bring the subject to the attention 
20 
of the Commons at Une first, sulctaeplegooopor tun vy. When, 


however, the sugar question was not raised again during the 
remainder of that session, the matter was allowed to rest. 


That abolitionists were slow to grasp the imoortance 


of the tarifi issue Vs suggested by tChestaclrtnatyeaitnough | 
the duties were again debated before Parliament in 1840, the 
Committee had remarkably little to say on the’ subject.") It 
was not, however) entirely inactive; in Aprife@iterecuesercca 


Joseph Sturge to explain its solution to Mr. Ewart, and 


later the same month a petition was prepared for presentation 
rah 

Goe@une Commons. Nevertheless, when, on June 25, Ewart 

renewed his request of the previous year =2etnhisetimeein 


the form of a motion calling for the reduction’ of Sdutites#on 


foreign sugars to thirty-four shillings per hundredweight -- | 


| 
L928" Minkte Books: fouly! otpacage | 
yoN Oe Ionia ts 


el, PMinuve Books, Annie Ore Iemiowo.e 
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no one came forward to present the Committee's pnrovosal. 
C.P. Villiers and Benjamin Hawes, who supported Ewart's 
motion, both stressed the interests of the British consumer, 
While Daniel O'Connell and Stephen Lushington, who opposed 
it, drew attention to the unfortunate effect it would have 
upon slavery and the slave trade in the world at large. 


If the House adopted the proposition now before them 
/Iushington stated/7 then might they at once break up 
their treaties with foreign nations, withdraw their 
cruisers, and sacrifice no more of their money in 
aid of a cause which, the moment that proposition 
became law, must inevitably be destroyed. That hour 
when foreign sugar should come into competition with 
suger grown by free labour —-- in that hour would 

Pew EAVeCy OLR AtTrIiCcas be: sealed.” * That hour would ver— 
petuate slavery in Cuba, in the Brazils, in 
Martinique, in Guadeloupe and in every other 

country where slavery prevailed, < 


the rejection of Ewart'’s motion was a foregone con- 
Clusion. Anti-slavery sentiments, allied with West Indian 
monopolistic interests, formed too strong a combination to 
admit the easy reversal of a long established policy. When 
put to the house, therefore, the proposal was defeated by an 
overwhelming majority of 122 votes to 27. The Broad Street 
Committee, which had felt no uneasiness as to the outcome, 
published an abbreviated version of the debate in the Geer 


Paumeouowose scelrained from comment. By thus failing “to 


make public its opposition to the proposed measure and, at 


Peeeeiensard, 3rd Series, Vol. 55, pb. 9. 


23),  isiehleahiciel tkelek Foreign Anti-Slavery Reporter, 
July iL 1840, OP e O- e R 


mieVee 


the same time, by neglecting to press 4ts own solution to 
the tariff issue, the Metropolitan Committee, @s was soon 
to become apparent, had committed a serious error. 

The 1840 debates occurred only two days after the dis- 
solution of the First World Anti-Slavery Convention.” “It is 
interesting, therefore, to note that two of the leading 
advocates. of tariff-retorm,-—, Bwart and VIP I Crs se well 


as two of their chief opponents -- O'Connell and Lushing- 


ton -- had been members of the Convention. Thus, we sec, that: 
from the very beginning, abolitionists were sharply divided 
over the issue. This fact doubtless explains in part the | 


Committee's initial reluctance to commit itself to a clear i 


cut policy. More difficult to account LOrlis Lem iaveD 
failure, once it had taken a stand, to make use of its own ) 
compromise solution. One possible explanation is that, an 
the heat of the moment, it simply overlooked the fact that 
) 4t had such a weapon at its disposal. Whatever the reason, 


Fs 
“nowsver, there can be no doubt that this failure was responsil 


for much subsequent misunderstanding. 
Rumors that the Melbourne Government was considering 
opening British ports © 9 anata aa sugars reached the Committee 
2 


early in January, 1841. In February, a2 petition protesting 


against such a measure was presented to Parliament and, in | 
| 


March, a deputation, led by Samuel Gurney ana E.N. Buxton, M./ 


waited on the Prime Minister to explain to him the dangerous | 


zu. Manute Books, January 15, 1841. 
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Beonsequences SnuLctoovear tr Om ally se lLaxaulousO.r tne Existing 
|) tariffs. These efforts were evidently of no avail for, on 
} April Pommubpee chancellor ol Une Mxcnequer, wolrerol. bearings 
B.onfairmed ViemreoOlrvs aired y it) Cprculavuronevy -atllouncCing, 
in the course of his Budget Speech, that the Government in- 


| tended to reduce the duties on 4211 foreign sugars from sixty- 


26 


| three shillings to thirty-six shillings ver hundredweight. 


27 


| Acting, as it was later admitted, in the utmost haste, wae 


Broad Street Committee, on May 5, drew up a series of resolu- 
tions Fiving its reasons for opposing the measure. Copies of. 
these resolutions were dispatched to all auxillary societies 
and arrangements made for their insertion in the leading 
national Prenot tn. Sk 

That the Committee, at this juncture, was not prepared 
to tolerate any divergence of opinion on the part of its own 
members, is shown by the case of George Bennet. Bennet had 
formerly belonged to the Committee of the Central Negro 
Emancipation Society and had been one of the original members 


of the Broad Street Committee. During the early months of 


1841, he had been present at most of the meetings at which 


eupeeloid., ©©ebruary 5, March 26, 1841. British and 


mon ae Anti-Slavery Reporter, February VO SPAG Kr ili; 71 LOaLs 
DD- ’ sire 


265, Hansard, 3rd Series, Vol. 57, pp. 1305-6. 


eee Shwandealores. Anti-Slavery Heporter, 
May 19, 1841, p. 104, 


28... Minute Books, May 5, 1841. 
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the sugar duties were discussed and had actually been among 
these members who waited on Lord Melbourne in March to explail 
the Committee's views on that subject. While evidently ov- 
posing the stand taken by the Committee, he seemed content 


to abide by the decision of the majority. It came, theref oreg 


| 


as a surprise when a letter of his appeared in the London 
Patriot on May. 20, denioning the "false positron which- 


certain abolitionists had thrown themselves, 


I beg to assure you /the letter concluded/ and 
through you the British public, that many of the | 
Anti-Slavery Committee, and all rightly judging 
persons (as I sincerely believe) throughout the 
Kingdom, Quite approve of the magnanimous measure 
of Govermment for . . . cheap sugar and against 
monopoly and heartily wish them success and trust 
they will have it. 


The day following the publication of this letter a special 


meeting of the Committee was held to consider what action to 
29 


- 


take, That evening, acting on the Committee's instructions 


G.W. Alexander and J.H. Hinton called” ave Senter "= house to 


i 


demand that he make @ public retraction of his statement and, 
when he refused to do so, formally summoned him to appear oe 
27 New Broad Street the next day. The Committee's interview | 
with Bennet had about it the air of a court martial; the 
offending letter was read aloud and its author requested to 

explain his conduct. When Bennet once again refused to modif 
his position the Committee proceeded to draft -- whether or 


not in Bennet's presence is not revealed -- an official re- | 


joinder, declaring that in so far as the letter had referred 


29. Minute Books, May 21, 1841. 


to the Committee’s views on the sugar question the impres- 
O 


-Sion it gave was “altogether erroneous." This statement 


Wase@auuy ona nvec isthe Fatriot ion May (24); In a Reo live, 
Bennet strongly criticized the course so far pursued by the 
Committee and even went so far as to suggest that the "vast 
majority" of abolitionists shared his own sentiments on the 
sugar question. Since Licmua MuOmeEOr ALNe Sratrlot.euosian 
Conderyeneppeneds to be @ loyal member of the Committee, the 
letter was not ES ROA Ge BymODpoSsinmemune -eonm steer in 
pubuluew Bennet Nad discnedited himself in -theveyes ofsits 
Membperome nO 2b Une next annuclemcetine neswas not) re-elected. 

In the meantime, letters from auxiliary societies had 
pes UnmevOmDOUL will. ss >OMme.COrrespondents -supportedy the-Com- 
Mivvectsestandsbut many others, having apparently overlooked 
Picwmoominuvuecus Caorlilera statements, Onjthe subject, .were quite 
evidently taken aback. Fairly typical was a letter received 
BeouwmotclarOncAatbon, M.D Jone of the secretaries, of, the 
BreoiMoOucmmanvpinolLaVvenye socLety. Bradford, we may note, was 
OiemOoumuae Lowns where economic Cistress was particularly 
SCuvemotemconi s time. 

iieavsews of ythe majority (2. to 1) of the acting 


Setmerecleos are very divided on the Brazilian sugar 
Pree go OO Gr OMV ei Sincerely reoret, bhat they 


Dee Dice Mayece wie. 


Slee lenne. weOsLne boLtomon thesPatriot, May 2, 
Vol eemanti-olavery FPapers,ekhodes House, ,0xtLord, © 5/16. 


32... Bennet to the Committee of the British and Foreign 
bnplesiewerwy Society: lbid.$ C 5/17. 


Poe 


do not at all sccord with the recorded sentiments of 
the Central Anti-Slavery Committee, 


In those sentiments a principle is adopted (I speak 

as an individual) which cannot be carried out to af- 
fect the use of all slave grown produce -- at the same 
time that the adoption of it in the instance of S Ugeate 
puts sugar, almost or quite &@ necessity of life nearly 
beyond the reach of our actually famishin population 

at home where our charity should bégin. ras is partial | 
in its application and in its results (with other | 
prohibitory laws) destructive of the lives of our 
labouring fellow countrymen. The extension of our 
trade with the Brazils will open wide the field for the 
legitimate exercise of the moral influence of British 
Anti-Slavery princivles ét the same time that it will 
afford employment to some portion of our unwillingly | 
idlé population at home not one of whom ought to be 
sacrificed to the lingering tortures of hunger with 
expectation of benefiting the Negro race when that 
benefit may be accomplished by other means. 33 


A similar letter was received from Kichard Evans, 
Chairman of the Worcester Anti-Slavery Society, who Suggested 
-- and this was a point touched upon by several other cor- 
respondents ~- that the Committee's action betrayed s want 


of confidence in the efficiency and cheapness of free labor 


and would therefore eee to retard rather than to promote 
3 . 

WOLr LOM entaneipa bl Lor. R.F. Forester of Derbyshire pointed 

out that the Committee's stand was inconsistent since 


Brazilian sugar was, in fact, already imported into England 


in large quantities and refined under bond ready for re- 


ee 7 
exportation to the Continent. Thomas Doyle, of the Bristol | 


| 

33. Caton to Tredgold, June 19> 18218 Ibid., C 5/1419 

“Note: This letter is dated June 19, 1840, but the office 

note on the back -- in Tredgold's writing -—- shows that the 
correct date 1s’ June “19, “184127 


34, Evans to Tredgold, May 18, 1841)" Ipads,_C 6/64. 


35. Forester to Tredgold, May 14, 1841. Ibid., C 7/1! 
| | 
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pAnti-Slavery Society, added that since Britain was already 


\ 
) 


jengaged in providing Europe with cheap Brazilian sugar, the 


q 
jonly expansion of the world sugar market likely to result 


from the Government's measure would come from increased con- 


“sumption Within Sritain itself and would continue OM @ tit. 4... 
_the supply of free labour sugar, by its greater cheapness 


) /should7 drive that which was raised by slave labour out of 


‘| the British market." 


| 
} 


tne question of the superior quality of free labor was 
en awkward one, for it hadlong been maintained by British 
fabpolitionists Prot in ast cualwon Wiener a freeslaporm system 
fend @ slave labor system were ii ew OOS its One VOMCOMDELe.. ILE 

J latter would DemCOoonlcd. == reso far as tities meant thetareritish 
/workmen were Cavlel beuvel Cien Neots bOondmnen tty Operas ting 
“machines, the argument was doubtless valid. When avplied to 
Bet cay. PimgieVie LOL. GIOWCVECr soni. SoeCit ) Cad] vy ALO —Sa.Cuatlons 
mouch @s those in the West Indies and Brazil, its truth was 
Piess than self-evident -~ a fact of which the Broad Street 
Committee was becoming emberrassingly aware, The time had 

_ obviously come when the Committee’s views on this question 
Biould have to be modified. Thus, it was reluctantly admitted 
J that, Pee oOUr etc cC labor was essentially the more efficient 
| 


System; its advantages might be offset by other circumstances 


Pp eeemeDoyle to Iredzold, June 14, 1841. Ibid., C 6/92. 
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3% 
_- most notably by inferior soils or bad managerial policies. 
In later years, as we shall see, the Committee tended to ple 
down arguments based on the supposed economic suveriority of 
the free labor system and to stress instead its pre-eminent 
humanitarian qualities. 

The Committee also ran into trouble over the question 
of the condition of the emencipated classes in the colonies. 
Hitherto, British abolitionists had been so anxious, hor the 
sake of world opinion, to demonstrate the success of emancipa- | 
tion that they had created the somewhat erroneous impression 
that the West Indian Negroes now lived in circumstances which 
were little short of idyllic. For examole, John Cancler, 4 
Quaker and a close friend of the Society, who visited Jamaica 
in 1840, had given @ rhapsodic account of his impressions 
tierce 

Where else, in the whole wide world, is there a 
peasantry that with so little toil, had such a com- 
mand over the good things of this life. These 
people keep poultry ... They keep goats .. - 
They do not work very hard, they live Wed ye se ew 
dress handsomely, they send their children to 


school .. . build chappels at their own expense /ana/ 
support entirely many of the missionaries brats ew 


°o 2 e 


This descriotion and several others of a similar nature were 


oo 
now used by the Society's opponents to devastating effect’. 


37. See, for example, Sturge's *Memorial to the 
Members of the Birmingham Anti-Slavery Society,* November Zavalhs 
L841 e 


British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Reporter, December 15,) 
Ven SY ppemeowee. 


SS. 


British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Revorter, 
September 9, L650, bo. 230. 


39. See Lord John Russell's speech on the Sugar 
Duties, May 07%, 184L. | Hansard, Vol..555) pp .=9-9 08 
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The Committee also ran into trouble over the question 


mot the condition of the eméeéncipated classes in the colonies. 
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there, 
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ieee 1 Do One anG several others of a similar nature were 


op 
Howeusecaspy the Socicety"*s opponents to devastating effect. 


Byeeesee, for example, Sturge's ‘Memorial to the 
Members of the Birmingham Anti-Slavery Society,’ November <1, 
1841 


seeBritish and Foreipn Anti-Slavery Reporter, December 15, 
1841, pp. <ol-—4. 


38. British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Revoorter, 
Seotember 9, Siar. 


39. See Lord John Russell'*s speech on the Sugar 
Ditaeecwetay 7, 5.1c4+i. Hansard, Vol. 58, pp. <9-50. 
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Lord John Russell contrasted the "extreme comfort" and "happy 


prospects" of the West Indian Negroes with the privations of 
the unemployed workers in Bolton, Manchester and other 
Northern industrial towns who could not even efford sugar ie 
put in their coffee, if, indeed, they could satpor cose ort cece ss 
Why should Great Britain, it was demanded, support the West 
Indian Negroes in luxury and idleness by what amounted to a 
bounty of several million pounds a year when large segments 
of her own population were literally on the verge of starva- 
etn: The abolitionists, C.F, Villiers asserted, thereby 


summing up the Government's case rather neatly, "had at last 


persuaded themselves that a black man was better than 2 white 


Lie 
one." 


Thus noist with its own petard there was little that 


the Committee could do except to ignore the topic as far as 


possible -- though that was not always easy as became anvarent} 


in May when a ares of Chartists invaded the Society's Annual 
General Meeriner To have arguec that the sosition of the 
Nest Indian freedmen wes not, dn»contrastesto thatitonerwiocish 
workers, an enviable one -~- having already been compelled to 
aamit that sugar production had fallen off -~-~ would not only 
have discredited the British emancivetion experiment abroad, 

VOR? il bi di0 aes pamela 

41. Speech of Mr. H.G. Ward, ibid. , pweawe, 


Femme wel Cistepey Ouse’ 7st Meeenes 


+ 
1841, poenots 


British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Kevorter, May 19, 
a AP A Pe sone ered apeetcter en anon Tarde puniaeenea ee 


Y 
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‘but would have laid the Committee open to charges of incon- 
\Sistency ~+~- of presenting one picture to the public at home 


ana another to the world at large, 


The sugar debates of 1841 lasted for eight days and 


/ were conducted in an atmosphere of mounting excitement. The 


‘position of the Melbourne Government had long been precarious 
‘and of late had become critical, as shown by Whig defeats in 
‘four successive bye-elections during the early DERE” Took iw) ale: 
‘year. Whatever else was involved, therefore, the Sete 
Rebates were a trial of strength between the Whig administre- 


ition and a coalition of factions, including Peel and the 


Tories, intent upon its overthrow. This REKeNE. aS alliijelekaetsuene 
B | 


te 


‘and explains, for examole, why O'Connell and his followers, who 
haa opposed the reduction of sugar tariffs the DreEvTOuUsS year, 
mow rallied to the Government's defense, 

| In view of this situation, it may appear surprising 

that anti-slavery principles should have featured so Ou mei 1 y 
in the arguments advanced by both sides, For instance, although 
‘the actuel topic under consideration was the ministerial measure 
beor Pou wel oe Learint to thirty-six shillings, it was around 

a motion by Viscount Sandon, couched in anti-slavery terms, 

and deploring the influence which that measure would have upon 
the Slave trade, that the debate revolved, The situation also 
had its bizarre aspect in that many of those who now came 
forward in support of Sandon and his motion had previously 
evinced no interest in the anti-slavery cause and in some 


cases had been among its most forthright opponents. The 
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reason is Clears the ab0litionwsts furn scheumene only respecta@ 
able arguments for opposing the Government's motion. Thus, 
those who had ulterior grounds for onposing the motion 
hastened to proclaim themselves good anti-slavery men. This 
Singular transformation, as might have been expected, was 


greeted with derision by the Ministry's supporters, who 


DoOinved out’ Chac’ their SS hae were obviously ashamed to 

c bh 

admit their true motives. Such unaccustomed zeal for the 

safety of the Negro was merely a pretext for overthrowing 
rah 


the Government and protecting monopolistic Mover ecuse iG 


confuse matters still further, several of the genuine aboli- | 


tionists in the house, such as Daniel O'Connell, William 
Evans, C.P. Villiers and Sir George Strickland, supported 
the Government and were, therefore, in the ironical position 
of being reminded by their former opponents of the need to 
consider the welfare of the African Negra, 

In consequence of this veculiar combination of circum 
Stances, the opinions of abolitionists outside of Parliament 


became a matter of general interest. Thus, the sveech of Dr. 


Lushington, who came forward as the acknowledged spokesman 


of the Broad Street Committee, carried particular weight. 


4, Speech by Viscount Howick, Hansard, Vol. 58, pv. 27) 


45. wespecch by oseph Hume sribicd, fg tpies ooeee 


46. Lushington summarized the Committee's arguments 
very neatly by stating that he opposed the Government's 
measure, “Hirst . . . because it gives a stimulus to the slave 
trade; secondly, because it will augment the horrors of the | 
existing state of slavery; thirdly, because it is unjust to | 
the West indies; fourthly, because it is deleterious to the 


An oh 
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On the other hand, those who supoorted the Government's 


} motion were not without recourse in this LespSC@i. «wOSenn 


Brotherton, the Member for Manchester and Sie davepeicho  ebale anlar 


jself an abolitionist, was able to inform the House that the 


2a = 


—_ ee 


views of the Manchester SAEED Vee SocVvety= did noticoncur 
7 


Mwith those of the London Committee, --~ a statement which 


Mark Phillips, another Lancashire Member, later confirmed by 


_ observing that only two individuals connected with the former 


organization hac so far failed to come forward in support 


Seow 


e's a 


Sti ere liad S ir ye. On the fifth day of the debete, Josenh 
Hume, the well-known radical, notified the Commons that he 


Aeon VeOmlebrers. (romino Sless thansfive anti-slavery 


_ societies assuring him that they disapproved of Lushington's 


are) 


i stand, though which societies these were is not revealed. 


ee | 


AP 


eee Se 


Replyingto these and other similzr statements by Government 


|supporters, Viscount Sandon deplored the "pnolitical oantizan— 


ship" which had lea certain provincial organizations to oppose 


his motion. He rejoiced, however, that the London Committee 


/end "those who hed usually guided and expressed the feelines 


happiness of the emancipated population; fifthly, because 


,) it is not just with reference to the capitalists, who have 
; engaged in the cultivation of sugar /i.e., free-labor sugar/7 


in the Hast Indies; and lastly, because I believe there 
exists no necessity whatever for taking the present course, 
im order to supply the people of England with sugar /i.e., 
West Indian production would increase7." Ibid., vo. 82. 

Spm bid. 4 Dp. 352. 
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of the anti-slavery body throughout England" remained true to |! 
their cause. In particular, he was pleased to be’ apie’ to ina 


form the House that Josépn Sturge, "(the name of Sturge was 


Slavery party),” shared his own views on the Goverument's 
Rt rakottls 

When at last put to the House, Sandon's motion was 
epprovea by a vote of 317 to <81, thereby defeating the 


al 


““opetty well known in that House, in connection with the anti-_ 
Ministerial measure, Bather to the’ surprise of sics on 
ponents, the Government did not resign immediately, but 
lingéreadmon forvenother hee as until it was defeated on : 
a motion of no confidence. tt Vs AMNterestinestoetoLICce P 
that Lushington who had voted against the Government over the »° 
Sugar issue, supoorted it on this subsequent occasion. No 
similar shift occurred in the case of the West Indian interest,|! 
In the relative calm that followed the Perliamentary i: 
debates, the Broad Street Committee was at Past enole to take | 
stock of its position. For the time being its cause had 
emerged triumphant. On the other hand, the Committee was } 
still faced by opposition on the part of auxiliaries in 
Manchester, Liverpool, Bolton, Bradford, Worcester, Bristol, 


Hitchin and elsewhere. One of its first tasks. Cheretore. 


was to remove some of the misconcevtions which had arisen 4 


r 
y 


50 Lpiaae some. veyaoe 
6 


owe ee ier islere, yeye.- 
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bjwith regard to its recent actions. Revlying to 2 letter which 

» ee appeared in the Globe, the Secretary dismissed the charge 
feat “samnister influences" had caused it to Ute OC Well. 

P the consistent bread-taxer Lord Sandon, as its @ heme son." 
ft wes by a mere coincidence that the course of the London 
Committee had happened to coincide with that of other groups 
lactuated by economic or commercial motives. Viscount Sandon 
wes not, and never had been, a member of the Society. The 
Committee was also much embarressed by the Widespread, as — 
sumption -~- resulting from the coalition in the recent debates 
tetween the representatives of the corn-growing end He led =irer= 
producing interests -- that it was, in principle, in favor 

eget Monopolies: 7 To mut @n end to this belietis Jc 1ssued,, early 
in June, a statement urging the immediate removal of all 

3;restrictions upon the importation of foreign grain. Besides 
Bt ressine PMemica luton Ciheetaesuch ta .oobicy would have upon 
the British economy, the Committee vointed out the. in- 
fluence it would have in cidkee enemy eV arg als: Soo uO! balance in 
‘the Uimbedeotacves in«favor.of «the ones 
Spa overmomsoublishingavindicationssof its late DOL ies, 
‘there was BoOvmmuch that ethesaCommittee could do to win over 


its recalcitrant auxiliaries. Nevertheless, on May 20 28 


| pope ost) and. Poret Anti-Slavery Reporter, 
May 19, 1841, ». Io, 


| 54+. Minute Books, June 4, 1841. It was galling to 
ee abolitionists to know that the Government, by ac- 
cepting Southern, slave-grown cotton and Lei UstieeOruoiern . 
free-grown wheat, had been helping to tilt the American 
sectional balance dyal Ae \Reyo ent etalsi SYajblwl aye 
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special meeting was neld at which Lushington, Scoble, J.J. 
Gurney and Sir George Stevhen -- who haa been Sec watieuy 
called in for the” occasion’ == attempted to oversuade pro- 
vyineial delegates of the wisdom of the Committee's late 
policy. This meeting, however, does not seem to have been @ 
success, for, as.one of the delegates observed in his diary, 
"all failed to convince us country people that the Committee 
in London had not taken @ very injudicious es tepe 

One auxiliary, it is worth nobamek did come. over to 
the Committee's view, though in 4 rather unusual way. On 
June 2, the Committee of the Birmingham Anti-Slavery Society, 
having hitherto failed to take any action, passed a formal 
resolution dissenting from the DOLNICy soievehe Metropolitan 
Committee. Joseph Sturge, the Secretary of the Society, 
peing at that time away in the United States, was, of course, 
unable to intervene. Shortly after his (reburn jenowever; 
having interviewed the Birmingham Committee, he Gisoatched a 
circular to all subscribers explaining that, by its actions, 
that Committee had contravened its own consti tapivon, mune 
constitution of the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society 
ana the resolutions of the World Anti-Slavery Convention and 
nad, besides, neglected to consider its duty toward the Negro. 


In consequence, when the next annual meeting was held, on 


55. William Lucas, A Quaker Journal (London, 1934), 
Vole. be. Orme. 
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November <4, a new resolution was passed, revoking the earlier 


one and expressing wholehearted aporovel of the course taken 


56 


by the central organization. 


Not everyone, needless to say, could be thus blud geoned 


into supporting the Committee, nor was it possible to alter 


mthe popular feeling that, by opposing the Government, Sturge 


} and his followers had committed a serious blunder, 


56. Peel Papers, British Museum, Add. Mss. 40541 £f 168, 


CHAPTER VI 


THE SOCIETY AND THE SUGAR DUTIES 1841 —~ 1846 


I would ask the anti-slavery committee whether, 
even though they should succeed for a short time 
- e e in preventing the abolition of these 
discriminating duties, it is worthy of the 
sacrifice they are making. 


- Address of John Bright to the Fifth 
Annual Meeting of the British and 
Foreign Anti-Slavery Society 1 
The defeat of the Melbourne Government offered a 

temporary respite from the agitation of the sugar question. 
It was clear, however, that nothing had been decided; the 
sugar duties remained unaltered; the free traders prepared 
to launch a further assault; the abolitionists continued to 
argue among themselves, and the West Indians, relieved at 
their narrow escape, began looking around for new ways of 
strengthening their position. All the same, from the stand- 
point of the protectionists, the outlook during the latter 
months of 1841 appeared much more promising than they had 
had any right to expect. Peel and the Tories had just won 
a resounding victory at the hustings and had been returned 
with a clear majority of almost a hundred memoers on a 
platform which pledged them to support the existing tariff 
system, Whatever the free traders might do, it looked as 
though the colonial sugar producers would be safe for some 
time to come, | 


een ete en ee 


1. British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Reporter, May 29, 
1844, p. 104. 
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In these circumstances, the main strength of the free 


traders lay in exposing the inconsistencies in their opponent's 


arguments. Why, they continually demanded, did the aboli- 


tionists pick on sugar -- why not United States cotton, 


Brazilian iron or Cuban tobacco, all of which were equally 


the produce of slave labor? Was not Britain already selling 


cotton goods to Brazil which were paid for, indirectly, by the 
export of Brazilian sugar to the Continent? And were not these 
cotton goods often used for the purchase of slaves? The whole 
system of international commerce, they pointed out, was so 
complex and interconnected that, short of withdrawing from 

it altogether -- in which case Germany or some other country 
would promptly take Britain's place -~- there was nothing that 
Britain could do to avoid giving Biccumasetont to slavery. 

In such circumstances, petty scruples of the kind displayed 


by the Broad Street Committee were altogether out of place. 


A new and more realistic approach was needed -- one that took 


account of the nature of international trade. Far better to 


| proceed from a true understanding of the world economic situa- 


tion than to go on vexing one‘*s conscience with imaginary 
responsibilities. 


Your plan /Cobden informed the Broad Street Committee/7 
is utterly impractical. Commerce cannot be bound an 
cramped in the way you propose. You must do more than 
you have proposed to have a shadow of a chance of ac- 
complishing your object. If you shut out all communica- 
tion with Brazil, what avail will this be? You cannot 
prevent yourselves, as a commercial people, ministering 
to the indirect increase of the trade of Brazil and of 


every other country, so long as you encourage any foreign 
trade at all. 2 


2. Proceedings of the World Anti-Slavery Convention, 
1843, p. 146. | 
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So long as they confined themselves to exposing the 
weaknesses of the anti-slavery argument, the free traders were 
on firm ground. But once they began constructing a case of 
their own, they too became vulnerable. It took no great 
subtlety of mind, for example, to see that commerce was not, 
as the Free Traders liked to claim, “the Great Emancipator." 
How could Britain's acceptance of Brazilian sugar, the Com— 
mittee demanded, bring enlightenment to the Brazilian slave- 
holder, when the importation of United States cotton had so 
Signally failed to enlighten the American slaveholder? It 
was mere sophistry, Peel pointed out on one occasion, for the 
free traders to pretend that they were "labouring to ex- 
tinguish slavery by increasing the consumption of slave- 
grown achat Was not the slave trade itself a form of 
free trade? And, granting that it was impossible for Great 
Britain to sever all commercial relations with slaveholders, 
was that any reason why she should encourage such rer:ations 
when she did not have to? 

It is no answer /Wrote O'Connell to Sturge/7 to say 
that we use slave-grown tobacco and slave-grown 
cotton. My reply is that I would prevent both if 
I possibly could. It is no reason at all that, 
because I cannot prevent two existing crimes, I 


Should consent to the commission of a third crime. by 
Every law, human and divine, prohibits such conduct. 


3. Hansard, 1841, Vol. 58,.ps8625-Squo0otedrinewele 
Mathieson, Great Britain and the Slave Tradésepe aoe 


4. O'Connell to Sturge, March 27, 1844, loc. cit., 


Henry Richard, Memoirs of Joseph Sturge, p. 280. 
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As controversialists, the free traders and the aboli- 
® tionists were well matched ~- which was scarcely surprising 
considering how much the Anti-Corn Law League owed to the 


Anta-Slavery pect ey for its organization and techniques. 


Both, moreover'y “were imbued with the same type of moralistic, 


hoe serene Po ath 


dogmatic approach to public affairs. 


The Anti-Corn Law League /its Treasurer once ob- 
served/ wes founded on the same righteous principle 
as the Anti-Slavery Society. The object of that 

| society was to obtain the free right for the Negroes 
| to possess their own flesh and blood -- the object 
Cp suis wes to obtain the: free right ofthe people 
to exchange their labour for as much food as could 
pe got nos atres5 


Nevertheless, ancl the general welter of controversy, two 
= did emerge which gave a decided advantage to the free 


Braders. In the first place, no one seriously doubted that, 


by reducing the tariffs, Britain would obtain cheap sugar. 


Whether, h cane Britain would, at the same time, be en- 


couraging the slave trade, was less clear. Certainly, Lord 


Palmerston, who had done as much as any man to secure the sup- 
pression of the trade, did not believe that it would, and most 
free traders were prepared to accept his oa There 
was, indeed, a decidedly down-to-earth quality in the argu- 
ments used against protection, whereas the arguments in favor 


of protection were less clear-cut, more dependent upon remote 


5. Archibald Prentice, The Anti-Corn Law League 
(London, 1853), Vol. I, p- 75. 


| 6. Hansard, 1841, Vol. 58, p. 160. 
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contingencies and fine distinctions and therefore less likely |, 
to impress the popular mind. In the second place, there was |, 
a widespread belief -~- encouraged by the free traders -- that 
most of those who supported the abolitionist position aid so 
from ulterior motives and not from a desire to protect the ' 


interests of the Negro. 


Justified though this may have been with respect to thé, 


situation inside of Parliament, it was less true of the situa.) 


tion outside, where the Broad Street Committee received . 


curiously little help from the West Indian interest. This . 


was surprising, for there were West Indian organizations in 
London, Glasgow, Dublin, Liverpool as well as in several 

other towns and cities, and one might have expected, con- 

sidering how energetically they had resisted emancipation a 
decade earlier, that they would now have rallied to the aboli- 
tionists' support. In fact, they did remarkably stocker 
From time to time, it is true, deputations were sent to wait 
on the Colonial Secretary and letters inserted in n€wspapers, 
but no serious attempt was ever made to mobilize public opinii 
in their favor. The truth was that, apart from the arguments) 


provided for them by the abolitionists, they had no case to | 


present to the public. Their problems evoked no general q 
sympathy; no large crowds were likely to turn out on their 


| 
- 7. Elsie I. Pilgrim, Anti-Slavery Sentiment in Great 
Britain, 1841-1854; its nature and its decline, with special | 
reference to its influence upon British policy towards the | 
former slave colonies (Unpublished doctoral thesis, Cambridge 
University, 1957), p- 71. This is the best work on the 
activities of the West Indian body in England at this time. 
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Npenalf . Thus, it was upon the abolitionists, deeply divided 
\Benough they were, that the responsibility for upholding the 
 protectionists' interests outside of Parliament now devolved. 
| The sugar debates of 1842, thanks to the ascendancy of 
the Tories, passed off uneventfully. Within the abolitionists 
(own ranks, however, the antagonisms continued to rankle. Not 
“that this prevented them from working together for other pur- 
“poses. Iwo years later, when John Bright announced in Parlia- 
iment that a number of auxiliaries had seceded from the parent 
‘organization as a result of the sugar issue, Sturge was able 
ito inform Peel that no "society in its collective capacity 
-ever actually seceded on this asydeercee Nevertheless, the 
‘threat to the organizational Sg eva) of the anti-slavery 
party was a very real one. 
q This became only too apparent during the course of the 
‘Second World-Anti-Slavery Convention, held in June, 1843. In 
| composition the Canvention proved to be very similar to its 
‘ predecessor, though the number of delegates from the United 
# states was considerably reduced. ae (The absence of the Gar- 
* rasonians, who had never forgiven the Broad Street Committee 
for its attitude, at the previous convention, toward the 


10 
woman question was especially notable.) As might have been 


8. Sturge to Peel, March 12, 1844, Peel Papers, 
British Museum Add Mss. 40541, ff. eee 


9. The American delegation consisted of nine members, in- 
Cluding Lewis Tappan of the American and Foreign Anti-Slavery 
Society and Joshua Leavitt of the Massachusetts Abolition Society 


10. This included the British Garrisonians, among then, 
the members of the Glasgow and Dublin Societies, which had 
gone Garrisonian in 1841. See John Murray (Secretary of the 


2008 


anticipated, there was a strong contingent of free traders \ 
among the provincial delegates, among whom was Richard Cobden 

himself, attending on behalf of the Manchester Anti-Slavery : 
Society. For thefirst three days, the proceedings were taken |; 
up almost entirely with reports upon the general progress of 4 


the anti-slavery cause since the last Convention. On the ¢ 
seissane arcnmrreceae es 
morning of the fourth day¢“however the inevitable storm broke); 


with the introduction, by the Rev. Thomas Scales, of a motion |; 
calling upon the Convention to endorse the free trade platform) 


In the judgment of this Convention /the motion ran/7 
the introduction of the slave-grown produce of Cuba 
and Brazil into competition with the free-grown prod- 
uce of the British West Indian colonies and British 
India is rendered necessary as an act of justice to 
the people of this country, and is in consistency 
with the principles on which this Convention is 
constituted, 


: 
In seconding the motion, G.W. Anstie, of Devizes, declared that 


| 


the time had come for the West Indies to dispense with protec- 


tion and thereby prove to the world that emancipation had been | 


e 
a success. Richard Cobden believed the policy hitherto pursue 
Is 
| 


by the London Committee to have been based upon an over- 
simplified view of world commerce and therefore quite inm- 
practical. It had been a great mistake, he observed, for the 
Committee to appeal to the Government as a means of implementii- 


its policies. The proper occupation of abolitionists was 


Glasgow Society) to Scoble, September 9, 1841, and August 12, 
1843, Anti-Slavery Papers, Rhodes House, Oxford, C 9/32, C 20/" 
also James Houghton (President of the Dublin Society) to 
Scoble, April 24, 1843, ibid., C 12/94. For further details 
see Chapter VIII below. ~ pet | 


cr Q 
ll. Proceedings of the General Anti-Slavery Convention 
of 1843 (London, Tansy; Dcmlcs. | 
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ive 
influencing public opinion, not tampering with power, 


In réply to these and similar charges, John Scoble, 
E.LN. Buxton, Stephen Lushington, Joseph Sturge and Henry C. 
' Howells of =e went over the Committee’s case in 
| / detail, carefully emphasizing each point in turn and laying 

| particular stress upon the fact that it was the hatred of 
slavery and not the love of monopoly which placed them on 
1) the side of the protectionists. 


"te I stand here fobserved Scoble/7 not for the protection 
of the emancipated labourers -- it is not on that 
ground that I ask you to reject the proposition now 
made; I stand here not as the advocate of the West 
Indian planters; but I stand here as the humble advocate 
of the African slave, toiling under the whip in Brazil 
and Cuba. JI stand here as the advocate of the native 
African ready to be torn from his home by the ruthless 
man-stealer, 


, As for the argument that free labor was cheaper than slave 

_ labor -~ the West Indies simply did not possess the necessary 
| population or the requisite soils to compete on terms of 

J equality with Brazil and Cuba, and no labor AEE however 
superior, could compensate for that disparity. 


Feelings, by this time, were running high. Speech 


followed speech; the audience cheered and booed; améndments 


A | 
ie. Ibid, Ss De 146. 
13. Joshua Leavitt, the only other American delegate 
to speak on the question, inclined toward the free trade 


| position, but thought it wisest, in the circumstances, to 
drop the matter altogether. Ibid., pp. 154-5. 


rel eee Lis: 5 ED. m5 Os 


15. This aspect of the case was best presented by 
stephen Lushington. See ibid., p. 156. 
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and counter-amendments were bandied back and forth. Little 


was said, however, that was not already familiar to most of 


those present, and by the evening, it had become apparent that 


the debate was serving no useful purpose. Moreover “ait was 
~ 
evident from the reactions of those present that the nven-— 
on was fairly evenly divided on the question. Mohs airs 
ever way the decision went, it was unlikely to carry much 
weight. At the suggestion of ane of the provincial delegates, 
therefore, and with the consent of a majority of the members, 
the Convention agreed not to put the matter to the = ti 
Inconclusive,though the debate had been, it did lead 
to one significant development. A group of disaffected 
abolitionists -- led by Thomas Spencer, G.W. Anstie, and W.T. 
Blair -~-— resolved to establish an independent anti-slavery 
organization of their own, based upon free trade principles. 
The inaugural meeting of the new body -- known as The 
Provisional pe See oe -- was held in Freemason's Hall on 
June 22, two days after the Convention dissolved. 
I do not anticipate /wrote Anstie to Scoble/ any arrange- 
ment by which we can be relieved from the necessity of 
a separate course of proceedings. We asim at the same 


object but by means so completely opposed to one another 
that I do not flatter myself with a hope of union. Yet 


aS fd eee ke ns hele les) 


17. its full title was "The Provisional Committee, 
Appointed by the Members of the Convention of 1843, Favorable 
to the Motion of the Rev, Thomas Spencer.“ Not all the 
members, however, had attended the Convention. See, George 
Thompson to Scoble, May 15, 1844, Anti-Slavery Papers, 

Rhodes House, Oxford, C 22/58. 


Xe, 


i od so 


I shall be glad to know that your Committee are Willing 
to propose some measure which shall save us the trouble 
and discomfort of Opposing you. The introduction or 
| continuance of any principle in your society's rules 
lat which recognizes the propriety of attempting to 
| abolish slavery by commercial restrictions ja Ea bel Laerneta 
fear, prevent our union of Siportv. 
| The members of the Broad Street Committee, needless to say, 
+ phad no intention of capitulating. Nor, it must be admitted, 
aia the Provisional Committee give them any cause for doing 
8) 80. For if Anstie and his colleagues intended to establish 
a rival national organization, as their actions implied, they 
were very slow in setting about it, Nevertheless, in Marchi. 
leu, the three leaders of the new group, Spencer, Anstie and 
‘Blair, did summon up sufficient energy to dispatch a lengthy 
,;circular to all auxiliaries of the British and Foreign Anti- 
Slevery Society calling upon them to make a public disavowal 
lof the policies advocated by the London Committee, : Leva 
\response to this challenge, Joseph Sturge immediately sent a 
letter to all recipients of the circular, defending the views 
of the London body and expressing EU ERAS and pain” at the 
action of the Provisional oer How these two com- 
munications were regarded by those who received them can only 
be guessed, but that there was, on the part of those genuinely 
concerned for the unity of the British anti-slavery movement, 
hh 


| 18. Anstie to Scoble, July 29, 1843, ibid., C 12/114. 


| 
/ 


19. Reprinted in the British and Forei Anti-Slaver 
Reporter, April 3, 1844, pp. 53-4. 
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a reaction in favor of the Broad Street policy, is Suggested 
by the letters which subsequently appeared in the nepenter 
Even W.T. Blair, one of the co-authors of the circular, re- 
nounced his former views and proclaimed his allegiance to the 
Metropolitan coun e Oa All the same, the emergence of a 
group of acknowledged dissentients, however ill-organized, 
was a serious embarrassment to Sturge and his colleagues, 
especially when it became known that George Thompson was among | 
them. Thompson was an opponent to be reckoned with -- energet 
outspoken and an accomplished platform orator. ate 
though he had not taken part in anti-slavery agitation ore, | 
years, he still had a strong following, particularly in the 
North. 


To what extent Thompson and the members of the Provi-_ 
Sional Committee were responsible for planning the events | 
which occurred at the Fifth Annual Meeting of the British and I 
Foreign Anti-Slavery Society is not altogether olsen pike Nor 
is it certain whether the meeting was actually packed by the 
free traders. What is certain is that, for the first time in 
its history, the Broad Street Committee found itself ina 


minority position, The meeting, which was held in Exeter Hall 


21. Ibid., pp.155-7; April 17, 184 poene amon 
ee. Ibid., May 1, 1844, p. 73. 


<3. Though that they were largely responsible may be 
gathered from a letter which Thompson sent to Scoble on May 
15, two days before the meeting occurred. Anti-Slavery 
Papers, Rhodes House, Oxford, C 22/538 


' letters from Thomas Clarkson and other absent members but were 


ise dp 


gut 


on May Milan ghee ESSEC well attended, there being over 
2 

four thousand present. (It appears, incidentally, to have 

been the Committee's policy on these occasions to allow 


everyone the privilege of voting regardless of whether or not 


25 
he was, technically speaking, a member of the Society.) 


| The proceedings began peaceably enough, with the reading of 


quickly interrupted by George Thompson who rose to deliver 
a lengthy peroration condemning the policy hitherto pursued 
with regard to the sugar issue, On behalf of those aboli- 


tionists who shared his own views on the subject, he wished 


_to submit a resolution calling upon the meeting 


to instruct the Committee ... to abstain from 
acting in their official capacity on that part 

of the constitution which pledges the Society to 
promote the adoption of fiscal regulations in 

favor of free-labour, until a special meeting has 
been held to reconsider the ea oa cs of the Society 
as they bear upon that question. 


At times, the speaker’s words were drownded in hoots and 
cheers and at one point the Chairman, Samuel Gurney, had to 
intervene to restore order. The gist of the argument, how- 


ever, was plains the Committee, acting, no doubt, with the 


24. British and Forei Anti-Slavery Reporter, 
June 12, 184%, p. 118. ee 


<5. This may seem surprising. On the other hand, it 
Should be remembered that Annual Meetings were generally re- 
garded as a formality, it being assumed --~ erroneously in 
this case ~~ that those present would agree to support the 
Committee’s proposa&éls. 


26. British and Forei Anti-Slavery Reporter, 
May 29, 1844, p. 100. 
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best of intentions had committed a serious error which it was 
now the duty of the British anti-slavery body as a whole to 
correct. The argument was only too familiar. One point, 
_-hrewever, is worthy of particular note since it touches upon 
the Committee's own remedy -- the plan, originally proposed 
in 1839 and now revived, for admitting foreign, free-grown 
sugar at colonial rates. This scheme, Thompson asserted, was 
no solution at all, and, by proposing 4t, the Committee had 
merely revealed its own ignorance of world commerce. 

Why, consume as much /free-grown/ sugar as you will, 

you do but withdraw it from another market, and the 

wacancy you occasion is immediately filled up from 

Brazil. <7 
By the time he had finished speaking, the meeting was in com- 
plete confusion. After Pind ry interruptions, however, order 


prevailed and Thompson was even persuaded to withdraw his 


motion on condition that the Committee would consult with the 


provincial societies on the question. Unfortunately, no soonel 


had agreement been reached, than Samuel Gurney, feeling that 
the Committee had not had a fair opportunity to present its 
case, was ill-advised enough to reopen the subject. Thompson 
thereupon rose in a state of great excitement to demand that 
the motion be put to the vote. Several members, including 
Bright and O'Connell attempted to mediate but Thompson was in 
no mood for compromise. The motion was therefore put to the 


house and carried by a small majority, 
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Thus overruled, the Committee had no choice but to sun- 
mon a special general meeting to review the matter. Admittance, 
on this occasion, was restricted to bona fide members of the 
Society ~~ of whom some one hundred and thirty oe and 
special care was taken to ensure a good turn-out of Committee 
supporters. As a result, when the meeting assembled in 

| Exeter Hall on June 3, it was immediately evident that the free 
traders were in the minority. Whom, demanded Bright, was the 
/meeting supposed to represent ~- the British anti-slavery 
pody, the London Committee or simply those who happened to 
i; be EeeneneaD: There was no penieare, ont, sa the meeting 
‘| was what it claimed to be -- a meeting of the members of the 
| British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society -- and was thus Pel y. 
. qualified to determine the matter in hand. After seven hours 
: of debate a resolution was passed ratifying the Committee's 
eh policy. “So far as concerns the British and Foreign Anti- 
Slavery Society," the Reporter commented, "the question of 
fiscal regulations in favor of free-labour must now be con- 
sidered as finally set at ad This, in fact, proved to 
be the case for, although many abolitionists remained hostile, 
there were no further attempts to change the Broad Street policy 


and nothing more was heard of the Provisional Committee. 


28. Approximately 900 invitations were sent out. 
British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Reporter, June ic, Moe po . LL. 
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Far from suspending their activities during the period 
between the two meetings, Sturge and his friends had been g 
actively following up what appeared to be a signal victory | 


_- the Government's announcement of its intention to reduce 


the tariff on foreign, free-grown sugar. This had, indeed, 
peen the prime object of the Society’s agitation for almost 
two years and the subject of numerous petitions. Although 
the Government was not prepared to go as far as the Society 
would have liked -- which would have meant placing foreign, 
free-grown sugar on an equal footing with colonial sugar -- 
4t was prepared to go part of the way. Thus, the duties on 
sugar from Java, Manilla and Cochin China (Siam was included 


it 
later) would henceforward be thirty-six instead of sixty-six 


$ 
shillings -- or, in other words, would be reduced to a level 


I 
eleven shillings above that at which colonial sugar was admitte 


l 
The results of this new policy were disappointing. In 


1845, exceptionally bad weather CO 4n Cuba led to a Cla 
marked reduction in sugar exports and to a sétnennondin eae 
rise in European prices, as a result of which only a small f;,, , 
proportion of the available free-grown sugar entered the | 


| 
British market ~~ where it accounted for less than three per | | 


5 
cent of the total sugar imports. This failure merely 


31. “Rates of Duty on Sugar, 1800-1852" (461) House 
of Commons Papers, 1852-3, Vol. XCIX, p. 57483 


32. /British and Foreign7 Anti-Slavery Reporter, 
August: 1, Us Grapes on 


33. In 1845, sugar imports totalled 5,811,281 cwt., 
of which 168,180 cwt. consisted of foreign free-labor sugar. 
Ibid., March 2, 1846, p. 42. 
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confirmed the Committee's view that the Government had not 


_gone far enough, 


We arenot among those Meher the Soe tale 
hold any protection to be due to the Wes ndian 


interest. We have advocated, and will still ad- 
vocate, the admission of all foreign produce, 
being free-grown, on the fame terms as produce 
of British territories. 2 


| Thus, by a curious twist of circumstance, the Committee found 
itself using tne familiar arguments of the free traders 


-- though always with the proviso that what was said should 


apply only to free-grown articles. Protection, it asserted, 
was the bane of colonial agriculture; what the West Indies 
needed was the stimulus of foreign competition; it was unfair 
to the British consumer that he should be made to suffer 
simply for the sake of the colonial eel nee The Com- 
mittee was still arguing along these lines, when, on June 29, 
1846, the Peel Government, hopelessly divided over the repeal 
of the Corn Laws, resigned from office. 

Events now moved quickly. On July 2, Lord John Russell 
assumed office at the head of a Whig Cabinet and on July 20, 
he put forward a plan for admitting all foreign sugars, re- 
gardless of origin, at a uniform rate of 23 s.4d. This duty 
would thereafter be reduced by annual stages until, in 1851, 


all sugars would be admitted at the existing colonial rate 


Sie tbid., March 5, 1845, p. 33. 
35. Ibid., March 2, 1846, p. 41. 


Zoe 
36 
of 14 5s. From the Committee's point of view, the scheme 
could scarcely have been more objectionable. It was, indeed, 
in one respect, worse than the one which had been defeated 
five years earlier, for on that occasion allowance had at 
least been made for retaining a 10 s. differential in favor 
of colonial imports. But, under the new scheme, that too 
was to be abolished. 

Busseil’s announcement did not take the Committee 
altogether by surprise, for on July 11, Scoble, anticipating 
that something of the sort was tn the offing, had summoned 
an emergency meeting to discuss what action to take. It was 
decided, therefore, as a preliminary measure, to publish a 
full statement of the Committee's views in the leading news- 
papers, copies being sent to Peel, Russell and other members 
of the opposition and Government. When, however, the actual 
announcement was made, the Committee seemed paralyzed. 

Sturge, it is true, wrote a number of spirited letters to 
oS but no appeais to auxiliary societies were issued, 


The Times, 


36. The previous year, as a relief measure, Peel had 
reduced the duty on colonial sugar from 25 s. 2d. to 14 s. 
and on foreign free-~grown sugar from 35 s. 8d. to 23 s. 4d. 
The duty on slave-~grown sugar was reduced from 66 8. 2d. to 
63 s. “Rates of Duty on Sugar, 1800-1852" (461) House of Com-_ 
mons Papers, 1852-3, Vol. XCIX, p. 571. | 


37. Minute Books, July 11, 1846. SPOS and Foreign] 
Anti-Slavery Reporter, August 1, 1846, pp. —4. | 


38. The Times, July 20, 24, 27, 1846. 


39. On uly, 21, Scoble was instructed “to draft an | 
appeal to the country," but on July 31 the order was | 
rescinded, Minute Books, Juhy 21, 31, 1846. 
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no public meetings held, no deputations appointed. The fact 
was that the Committee had lost hope. Even Peel, who had 
resisted the Whig policy for so long, was now convinced of 
the uselessness of further Sateen while the West Indians 
themselves, realizing the inevitability of the situation, 
were prepared to settle for what they could get in the way 
of unrestricted trade with the United States and the promise 
of more indentured laborers from Sierra MEP as Thus, op- 
position to the Government was left in the hands of Lord George 
Bentinck and a group of die-hard protectionists in the Commons 
and to Lord Brougham, Lord Denman, Bishop Wilberforce and a 
handful of other abolitionist peers in the Lords. In neither 
case was the opposition at all effective, and, on August 18, 
Russell's measure passed into law. 

The blow /declared the Reporter/7 has been struck... 

The slave masters and the siave traffickers of Brazil 

have won @a@ triumph which will fill their hearts with 

joy. 42 

When the news ahres¢ ie Havana, the town was said to 


have been illuminated, Real estate values rose and the 


price of slaves was reported to have leaped at least fifteen 


4o. Hansard, Vol. 88, pp. 93-103. 
a, iisplishs > jeje GRISALa aks genes SVG Der Low ato 20. 


42, /British and Foreign7 Anti-Slavery Reporter, 
August 1, 1846, p. ° | | 


: 43. W.L. Mathieson, British Slave Emancipation, 
p. 1573; British and Forei Anti-Slavery Eeporter, 
November <, GH OSm Die Lior | 
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per cent. At the same time sugar exports boomed. "The 
production of 1847,” one Havana firm later commented in its 
trade circular, “far exceeded that of any previous year, and 
the prices obtained by the planters have been so highly 
remunerative that they are enabled to ieee every means for 
the further extension of their crops." Sugar exports from 
Havana and Matanzas had, in fact, risen by twenty per cent, 
approximately ea per cent of the total now being sent to 
Great Britain. The general economic effects of the new 
measure were, on the whole, pretty much what its opponents had 
predicted. Despite a bumper crop, Cuban sugar prices rose 
slightly in 1847, falling again to normal in 1848 while the 
price offered for West Indian sugar fell steadily from 
34 s. 5d. in 1846 to 28 s. 3d. in 1847 and declined to 23 s. 
Budo euue err bore year, this being the lowest price ever 


recorded. 


44, Evidence of Commander H.J. Matson, R.N. “First 
Report of the Select Committee on the Slave Trade," House of 
Lords Papers, 1847-8, Vol. XXXIV, pp. 1o4, 116. Sia ca ahaeies 1; 


45. “Trade circular of Drake Brothers and Co.," January 
8, 1848. Loc. cite, Minute Books, February 25, 1848, 


46. “Trade circular of Drake Brothers and Co.," January | 
27, 1848. Loc, cit., ibid. The figures given are:-- 


Total sugar exports from Sugar exported from Hat 
Havana and Matanzas and Matanzas to Great I 
1846 5S BOes SOMcw ti. 133,092 cwt. 
1847 4,084,224 cwt. 402,964 cwt. 
47, Market prices of Cuban and West Indian Sugar: 
West Indian Sugar Havana Sugar 
1846 Sete 5 oles rary tee) ey fehe. 
1847 Fal ais TS e GE fe BA 2508 car On Oe 
1848 A Thies iG bX lip 21s eee 


(continued ) 
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The estates /wrote one West Indian missionary to Scoble 
in 18477 are now on the verge of ruin and if the pro- 
posed equalization of slave and free grown Sugar be 
carried into full effect there is no prospect of any 
favorable change ... Self-interest will of course 
stimulate the West Indian body to exertion in the 
present crisis. And I hope the Anti-Slavery Friends 
will continue to advocate the cause of the Emancipated 
class, If the present state of things continue they 
will sink, as certainly as a sailor goes down with his 
foundered vessel. The grand experiment which has 
blessed these colonies with freedom must fail and the 
whole mass of the population will be involved in dif-— 
ficulties as distressing as those which lately desolated 
fretand 


In spite of the adverse effects of the new legislation, 
colonial sugar production actually increased during the years 
immediately after 1846. Expansion was most marked in the case 
of Mauritius where, thanks to the continued importation of 
Coolie laborers, exports rose by a fifth to become, by the 
end of the decade, approximately double what they had been 
during the pre-emancipation era. In the West Indies, the 
increase was more gradual, and, even in 1852, production was 
still well below the level which had been reached under the 
old slave regime, while in certain individual colonies -- 
Jamaica being the Fs MaaT example -- it continued to 


decline alarmingly. Taking Britain's colonies as a whole, 


Market prices of Cuban and West Indian Sugar (cont.) 


West Indian Sugar Havana Sugar 
1849 - 25) sie Weeds PeeuseaS dy. 
1850 FAS EP It le Wea wa TSS 


"Returns showing the Quantities of Sugar Imported into the United 
Kingdom" (461), House of Commons Papers 1852-3, Vol. XCIX, p. 569 


48. Géorge Blyth to Scoble, October 20, 1847, Anti- 
Slavery Papers, Rhodes House, Oxford C 13/158. 


49. Full statistics will be found in House of Commons 
Papers, ey en VIO Lee AGA o 
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sugar exports to the mother country rose from 3,901,374 cwts. | 
6) 

4n 1841/2 to 6,144,754 cwts. in 1851/2. Even this rate of | 

expansion, however was too slow to keep pace with home de- 


mand. (The amount of sugar consumed per capita in Great 
Britain rose from 15 1bs. in 1840 to 25 lbs. in 1850) ftk 
Thus, in 1847, approximately a fifth of the sugar retained for |, 
consumption in Great Britain was of foreign origin -- the bulk || 
of it from Brazil and Cuba -- and by 1851 the proportion had 
increased to over a third. : 

These developments merely confirmed the Committee's 
view that Russell's measure had been a disastrous blunder. 
The most impressive and apparently damning piece of evidence, | 
.howevern, was the fact that the Brazilian slave trade, hitherto |, 
declining, suddenly began to expand. In 1845, according to 


Foreign Office estimates, a mere 22,000 slaves were exported | 


to Brazil, but, in 1846, the number jumped to 52,600, rising 
to 57,800 in 1847 and to 60,000 the following year. For the | 


sake of historical accuracy, 4t should perhaps be pointed out, |, 


50. “Account of the Imports into the United Kingdom | 
Of pupar, Guo ewe C4o 1 )Selol deep amo oe 


51. G.R. Porter, The Progress of the Nation (New 
Edition, London, 1912, edited by F.W. Hirst), p. G33. 

52. "Account of the Quantity of Foreign Sugar Entered 
for Home Consumption etc." (522) House of Commons Papers, 
1852-3, vol~@ ACTIX, ep. 592; correlateduw eturn showing 


the Quantities of Sugar Imported into the United Kingdom 
etc. ME(461), $1 bid. 4 p age6d 


53. For complete figures on the slave trade at this 
time see, Christopher Lloyd, The Navy and the Slave Trade, | 
Appendix A. 
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that the correlation between these figures and the increased 


demand for Sugar occasioned by the new measure is less 


straightforward than was generally supposed at the time. 


After all, Russell's bill did not pass its third reading until 


mid August so that the news could not have reached Rio until 


_the latter part of September. It would seem, therefore,—”"” 


A Seorhat Patt SERS to foal Sere the SODA B NEN) expansion which 


took mee an hat year,- “we. eee look fon some other cause. 


Professor W.L. Mathieson, in his British Slave Emancipation, 


—, 


has suggested that the initial impulse was the result of Peel's 


| decision, in 1844, to open the British market to free-labor 


|} sugar. This explanation might seem plausible were it not 


'for the fact that the actual quantity of free-labor sugar im- 


| ported by Great Britain ~- only 168,000 cwt. in 1845 -~— was 
so small. A much more probable explanation --~ which no one 
| appears to have put forward -- is that the expansion in the 


| Brazilian slave trade which occurred in 1846 was caused 


mainly by the increased demand for Brazilian produce in 


European and American markets ERMA the failure of the 
5 


Cuban sugar crop the previous year, It is clear, however, 


eae 


that although the removal of the colonial monopoly may not 


“ 


Boe 57. 


55° ritish and Foreign/ Anti-Slavery Reporter, 
March 2,°1846, p. : > 


56. Owing to draught and hurricane, the crop was said 
to have been reduced from 200,000 to 80,000 tons, ibid., 
August 1, 1846, p. 122. 


Boos 


have been the immediate cause, it was, after 1846, a con- 


tributing factor. To most contemporaries, however, in- r 
cluding the naval officers responsible for patrolling the t) 
coast of renee and the members of the Broad Street Com- e 
mittee, there seemed no doubt but that the sudden influx of 0 
Negroes into Brazil was the direct consequence of the h 
Government's action. Even Russell, when interviewed by a q 
deputation of abolitionists in 1848, did not deny that his " 
policy had had unfortunate repercussions and contented him- i 


self with informing his audience that they would have served 


their cause better if, instead of opposing him, they had i 

supported the more moderate measure which he had proposed t 
a 

in 1841, , 


57. In 1847 and 1848, for example, Britain consumed 
approximately twelve per cent of Brazil's total sugar exports:. ! 


Year> Brazilian Sugar Year Brazilian Sugar Con- |; 
Exports sumed in Great Britain 
Q 
1846/7 2092 Oo peOw Ue 1847 202,268 cwt. 
1847/8 2733 Oye -Oecwb. 1848 351,833 cwt. 


For Brazilian sugar exports see: William Scully, Brazil: its); 
Provinces and Chief Cities . . . with Agricultural, Commercial 
and other atistics ondon, sD ° ote, e above | 
figures are calculated on the assumption that 1 Brazilian 
arroba = 32.38 lbs.7 For British consumption sees "Quantity | | 
of Foreign Sugar Entered for Home Consumption" (522), House 


of Commons Papers, 1852-3, Vol. XCIX, p. 592... 


58. See evidence of Commander H.J. Matson and 
Captains J. Denman and B.H. Butterfield, “First Report of the 


Select Committee on the Slave Trade," House of Lords Papers, 
LBY7— BEV G1 | SXOCKLV , Epp eS, 59,5, LOS, a lure 


59. Minute Books, March 17, 1848. 
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The Committee's contention was further borne out by 


‘reports of the effect which Parliament's action had had upon 


the anti-slavery cause in Europe. In September, 1847, for 


example, M. Oudermeulan, President of the Amsterdam Chamber 


of Commerce, assured Scoble that, if the British Government 


had continued to discriminate against slave-grown sugars, the 


question of the abolition of rg eta in the Dutch colonies 
O 


would already have been decided, Altogether, the situation 


was highly disheartening. 


After 1846, the Society's policy toward the sugar issue 


was intimately linked with its persistent attempts to secure 


the suppression of the slave trade, and so may best be dealt 


with in the next chapter. One effect of Russell's measure 


Caner 
ought, however,’ to be mentioned at this point, and that was 


_the increased importance which it gave to that clause in the 


| Society's constitution requiring members to refrain, as far 


as possible, from the use of slave grown produce. This was 
by no means a new idea. As early as 1795, the Committee 

for the Abolition of the Slave Trade had recommended the 
boycotting of slave-—produced Brg ah oe and Sturge himself, 
like other members of the Committee, had long been scrupulous 


in this respect -- a fact which was commented upon with ap- 


proval by Harriet Beecher Stowe when she visited him in 


60. Minute Books, October 1, 1847. 


61. Eric Williams, Slavery and Capitalism, p. 183. 


See 
62 

abst h- Nevertheless, compared with their American colleagues, |i 
British abolitionists had somewhat neglected this aspect of 0 
their doctrine. .Now, when they did stress it, they did so D 
simply as a last resort -- a final gesture intended more to A 
salve their own CO lal than to provide an effectual check |) 
upon slave production. ; For now that the tariff barrier had t 
been removed there was absolutely nothing that they could do t 
to limit the consumption of slave-grown sugar. All the same, P 
a flood of pamphlets and articles appeared, exhorting the 

public to abstain from using slave “emilee in practice, § 
this was not always easy, since some retailers were dishonest 2g 


while others were genuinely ignorant of the origin of their s 


goods. During the early 1850°s, this particular difficulty D 
was partially solved by the establishment of special free- h 
produce stores in London and iaRerO ae In 1847, Sturge a 
contributed five hundred dollars to the Philadelphia Free ty 


Produce Association and later the same year, largely at his i t 


62, Calvin E. Stowe, Life of Harriet Beecher Stowe g 
(Boston, New York, 1889), p. 224, 


63. There was a significant lack of optimism in the 
Committee's statements with regard to the practical effects 


anticipated from this licy. See, for example, the letter 
from G.W. Alexander, fBrivish and BE ay) ae 
Reporter, November 2, eye =/ po lsoulbDideamMayver, 
Toss, pp. LOS Lit 

64. See, for example, the memorials on the disuse 
of slave produce in the British and Seabee! Anti-Slavery 
Reporter, January 1, November i, 7p epD'. OF mCi. | 

65. Ruth K, Nuermberger, The Free Produce Movement; t 


A Quaker Protest Against Slavery (Trinity College Historical 
SCLC TCY eNO eustaeire 0 eile 


gx 
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instigation, Samuel Rhoads visited England for the purpose 


of acquainting British SRE le Dolor the techniques used 
by the Philadelphian organization. Ihe help of other 


American visitors, PAS teem tle Burritt and Frederick 
if 


: Douglass, was also enlisted. By 1851, there were no less 


than twenty-six free-produce societies in Britain, some of 


them independent, others ae Eee te ie of the British and 
8 


Foreign Anti-Slavery Society. 


One other feature of the Committee's policy which 


should, perhaps, be mentioned in this connection was its 


growing interest in fostering East Indian production. With 


; slavery abolished ~- in theory at least ~- there seemed a 
possibility that the East Indies would do what the West Indies 


had so manifestly failed to do and provide the world with an 


abundant supply of free-grown produce, Indeed Pwsth its 


. vast natural resources and almost unlimited labor capacity, 


there was no telling what India might achieve if only the 
British Government could be persuaded to provide the neces- 
sary inducements. The Committee » was at pains to 


explain its views to the home authorities, laying particular 


| 66. Minute Books, September 17, 1847; ee and 
Foreign/ Anti-Slavery Reporter, October 1, 1847, p. ° 


67. Minute Books, November 27, 1846; Report of a Public 
Meeting Held in Finsbury Chapel, Moorfields, May 22, I846 to 
Hear an Address by Frederick Douglass (London, tenes; Diels 

68. Ruth K. Nuermberger, The Free Produce Movement, 
Diamarche 
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emphasis upon the salutary influence which an increase in 
Indian exports would have upon the world anti-slavery movement 

Every fresh mile of road, or railway, or canal 

wrote one abolitionist/ -- every new steam boat 

plying on the rivers o India, every fresh court 

of justice there, is another nail driven into the 

coffin of American slavery. 
The Society, interestingly enough, received much support on 
this question from free traders who, now that their own 
doctrines had ceased to be in question, felt disposed to 
forget former differences. John Bright, himself a cotton 
manufacturer, was particularly concerned over what he regardec 
as Britain’s excessive dependence upon United States cotton 
ana he therefore strongly encouraged Sturge’s attempts to 
secure an increase in the Indian supply. 

I fully believe /he wrote in 18537 that a wise and 

economical Government could so free the industry 

of that country, and so open its communications, 

that we might have cotton in great quantity from 


it so as materially to_affect our position with 
regard to the States. 


The results of these a ttbnbs peeves deat Dat Gee ee oe 


Deprived of their tariff protection, East Indian sugar pro- 


ducers found themselves unable to compete with foreign 


if 
growers and sugar exports fell off accordingly. Cotton 


69. JohnCtopper to Wilson Armistead, 1854, Loc. cit., 
Wilson Armistead to L.A. Chamerovzow, November £7, 
Anti-Slavery Papers, Rhodes House, Oxford, C 27/62a. 


70. Bright to Scoble, 1854, Stephen Hobhouse, Joseph © 
Sturge, His Life and Work, p. 109. 


71. For example, the sugar exports to Great Britain 
fell from 1,432,274 cwt. in 1846 to 1,230,429 cwt. in 1856 
declining to a mere 396,537 cwt. in 1866. “Return of the 
Quantities of Sugar Imported into the United Kingdom” (247), 


House of Commons Papers, 1867.2 V 01 salve) DistteDore 
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cultivation did increase, but progress was slow up to the 
time of the American Civil War when, thanks to the cutting 
off of the See supply, exports suddenly rose by two 
hundred per ori Thereafter India remained a formidable 
rival in the world market. 

For all its agitation on behalf of free-—labor produce, 
there was no disguising the fact that, by opposing free trade 
in sugar, the Society had incurred a major defeat. On the 
other hand, it is by no means certain that, by taking a dif- 
ferent stand, it would have fared any better. To have 
followed the course of least resistance by remaining silent 
would not only have violated its principles -- a dangerous 
precedent -- but would, in all probability, have split the 
anti-slavery body just as effectively as taking a resolute 
position. Indeed, whatever the London Committee had decided, 
there were many aancens abolitionists who would have disagreed 
with it. lLushington, Brougham, Buxton, and many others 
-- perhaps, even the majority of abolitionists, though it is 


difficult to tell -- opposed the free traders, not because 


72. Imports of Cotton into Great Britain 


From the U.S. From British India 
1860 9,963,309 | 1,822,689 
1864 icons ce 4 522,566 
1869 4,083,562 4,298,012 


“Commissioners Reports, 1870," House of Commons Papers, 
1870, Vol. XX, p. 36. . | 
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the Committee told them to, but because they regarded it as 


the proper course for abolitionists to follow. Mor perea 


r= thet 


the Committee attempted to avoid the issue, what it fearea* 


might well have occurred five years earlier, After all, in 
1841, the protectionists had taken their arguments almost 


entirely from the abolitionists. Without these arguments, 


or at least without the support of the Broad Street Committee, 


the protectionist case would have been weakened, and very 


little weakening would have been required -- a swing of nine- 


teen votes would have been enough -- to decide the issue in 
favor of the Government. The members of the Committee 
certainly do not appear to have regretted the policy they 
pursued, Subsequent events, they believed, had vindicated 
their cause so completely that for many years they even 
continued to hope that Parliament might be persuaded to 
reverse its decision. They were, of course, disappointed. 
Preferential tariffs for colonial sugar were reintroduced 
early in the twentieth century, but by acd time slavery in 


Cuba and Brazil had long ceased to exist. 


73. W.L. Burn, The British West Indies, p. 159. 


x CHAPTER VII 
THE SOCIETY AND THE SLAVE TRADE, 1839-1852 


If British negro slavery is at an end, there is another 
atrocity by which British hands were once defiled, and 
against which, since they were washed of it, the voice 
| and power of the British nation have been vigorously, 
| though unsuccessfully directed -- we mean the negro 


slave trade, It is against this monster mischief 
that the next Bbiow oaee be struck. 


-Account of the Inaugural Meeting of 
the SL eee and Foreign Anti-Slavery 
society. 

The fragmentation of the anti-slavery movement, evident 
in the abolitionists’ response to the sugar question, was even 
nore apparent in their reactions to the problem of the slave 
trade, Here, once again, we are confronted with a movement 
divided against itself and torn between a variety of new 
and conflicting causes to which its own principles of fered 
no certain guide or solution. 

The early histeny of Britain's struggle against the 
slave trade, already ge oe in a number of works, may be 


recapitulated rieg ly ea A xn 1808, when the United Sed ya 


er 


Pe 


p aed oes ; 
set (s it rere q gt ye bs eC ALG ini? f Aetl- 4 “hee Ae Gaia Glestente ce 


Britein both renounced the trarric’ almost eee ee ecusdas 


b 4S 


1. The British Emancipator, May 1, 1839, p. Z2H0. 


2. Thomas Clarkson, The History of the Abolition of 
the African Slave Trade, 2 volumes (London, I8O8)3 Fwd. 
Kiingberg, The Anti-Siaver eee in England (New Haven, 


1926); see also e introduc €son's Great 


‘Britain and the Slave Trade, 1839-1865 (London, 1929)7 
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abolitionists were Confident that a powerful blow had been 
struck for the cause of freedom. And so, in a sense, it had 
Yet the practical results could scarcely have been more dis-— 
appointing; instead of diminishing, the trade actually in- 
creased during the years that followed, For what happened 

on this occasion, as was to happen many times in the future, 
was simply that the trade moved to another flag; rather than 
sailing under British or American colors, slave traders were 
now using the colors of Spain or Portugal or, indeed, of any 
country offering them immunity from capture. To grapple with 
the problem the British abolitionists were compelled to develop 
a new plan orPeateacm: It was essential, they now argued, 
that Britain should direct her efforts toward persuading 
other countries to abandon the traffic. Their exhortations 
did not pass unheeded, and, during the years following the 
peace with France, we find a new national policy emerging 

-- @ policy aimed specifically at bringing about the suppres- 
sion of the trade by means of international treaties backed 
up by the use of Britain's own naval power. The first 
treaties to be concluded proved ineffective on account of 

the looseness of their provisions and had, therefore, to be 
replaced by others of a more binding nature, In time, how- 
ever, a satisfactory type of treaty was worked out, allowing 
Britain and contracting countries a mutual right of search 
and laying down specific rules for the forfeiture of vessels 


found to be equipped for the traffic. Thus, during the 1820°s 


223s 


and "30's Britain built up, piece by piece, a network of such 
treaties as, one after another, the nations of Europe and 
the_New World fell into line. By 1839, only one country, 
the United States, remained outside of the BrAtien sphere of 
control, It was, therefore, mainly under the protection of 
the American flag that the Spanish and Be ear traders 
henceforward conducted their operations. 

| Establishing a network of treaties was not the only 
way in which the abolitionists sought to combat the trade 
during these early years. Under the auspices of the African 
“Institution, founded in 1807 to replace the then expiring 
Society for the Abolition of the Slave Trade, sporadic attempts 
were made to improve conditions within Africa itself by means 
of commerce and various types of missionary activity. These 
| GSRSEDYRS, See ee ee with little success and in 1826 the 
African Institution was dissolved, 

The fact was that the British abolitionists, who had, 
for more than a generation, been concerned mainly with the 
trade, were now turning their attack on slavery itself. From 
(1823 onwards, the problem of securing emancipation in the West 
Indies absorbed an ever-increasing part of their time and at- 
tention with the result that, for the time being, the slave 


trade was virtually forgotten. It was not, indeed, until after 


3h For a detailed description of Britain's treaty 
system at this time, see J. Bandinel, Account of the Trade 
in Slaves from Africa (London, 1842). 
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the abolition of West Indian apprenticeship, in 1838, that 
they again felt free to turn their attention to this question, 
Considering to what extent the abolitionists themselves 
had been responsible for Britain's suppression poltc youn. 
might have been expected that they would have been among the 
first to have congratulated the Government upon its perseyveranc 
In fact, quite the opposite occurred: instead of praising 
the Government, they became its most hostile -critées, This 
apparent change in attitude is partially explained by the 
circumstances of the case, Between 1835 and 1839, the Foreign 
Office estimated, no less eae pees slaves were exported 
westward from Africa annually. The abolitionists themselves 
regarded this as a conservative figure. Thomas Fowell Buxton, 
who made a particular study of the subject and whose findings 
were generally accepted in anti-slavery circles, thought that 
the actual number exported was probably nearer 200,000. Yet 
even this figure, he claimed, failed to take full account of 
the gravity of the situation Since, for every African trans- 
ported, at least one died in the course of capture or durtng 
the march to the coast. Thus, the annual loss to Africa 
occasioned by the Atlantic slave trade alone was approximately 
400,000. If one also included the North African slave trade, 


where similar factors were believed to operate -~ 50,000 


4. "Report of the House of Commons Committee on the 


Slave Trade," House of Lords Papers 1847-8, Vol. XXXIV, 
4th Report, p. 3. 
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Negroes being murdered, 50,000 sold into bondage -- the 


‘total, he believed, would not fall much short of half a 


‘million. 


Faced with a problem of this magnitude the abolitionists 
were appalled. If such things were still allowed to happen 


iWdespite all Britain's efforts, then surely it was time to 


] 


take a closer look at the methods which Britain was employing. 
And the closer they looked, the more appalled the abolitionists 
became. Not only, it seemed, was Britain failing to check 

the traffic; she was actually making it worse. Left to their 
own devices, the abolitionists now argued, the slave traders 
would have employed seaworthy vessels and taken due care, if 
only for economic reasons, to reduce to a minimum the mortality 
rate during the middle passage. Because of the African 
blockade, however, and the certain knowledge that a number of 
‘their vessels would be captured during the voyage, the traders 
were now using nnly the oldest and most expendable craft they 
could: find. Similarly, the equipment clauses enabling British 
men-of-war to seize vessels merely because they were equipped 
for the traffic, led some slave tradersto dispense with neces- 
sary provisions on the principle that it was better to lose 


a larger percentage of the cargo during the voyage than to 


5. The Slave Trade and Its Remedy (2nd Edition, London, 

1840), pp. odern storians, generally speaking, 
have been inclined to doubt the validity of Buxton's statistics. 
See, for example, W.L. Mathieson, Great Britain and the Slave 


Trade, p. 38. The fact remains, however, that these figures 
were widely believed at the time. 
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risk forfeiture before embarkation. Thus, by ner ineffectual 
efforts to suppress the traffic, Britain seemed merely to 
have aggravated its horrors, without diminishing its extent. 
Of course, had there been any reasonable prospect of more 
effective enforcement later, the unsatisfactory state of af- 
fairs at this stage might have been accepted as a necessary 
price to pay. But in the present instance, this considera. 
tion seemed irrelevant since there appeared no prospect of 
success, Britain merely compounded the crime without in any 
way deterring the criminal. The facts spoke for themselves: 
for thirty years Britain had struggled against the traffic 
and still she was as far away from her object as she had been 
at the beginning. Millions of pounds had been spent on 
securing treaties. and in maintaining the African Squadron; 
the lives of hundreds of her sailors had been sacrificed; 
yet the trade flourished on a wider scale than at any other 
time in history. Clearly, a new approach was oa Sa | 
Lack of results ,(-iowéver> was not the only reason for 

the abolitionists’ refusal to support the Government policy. 
The Quakers and other pacificist elements in the movement had 
another, equally strong motive. For the execution of its 


policies the Government relied upon the use of a naval force 


6. These arguments were fully developed by Buxton in 
his The Slave Trade and Its Remedy (London, 1840). Allusions 
to them w oun n numerous other abolitionist publica 
tions of the period. See, for example, the articles on the 


Subject appearing in the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery 
Reporter, 1840-1850. 
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to blockade the coast of Africa and, to a lesser extent, upon 
the employment of naval patrols along the shores of the New 
World. In practice, slavers were usually captured without 
loss of life. Nevertheless, fighting did sometimes occur, 


and even when it did not, the threat of force was almost 


invariably the deciding factor. To ardent pacifists like 
Sturge, physical coercion of any kind was not only repugnant, 
but immoral. True abolitionists, he pointed out, should con- 
form strictly to the teachings of the Gospels, no matter how 
Or cntsetaen or abhorrent the beliefs or practices of their 
opponents might be. nue) at the time of the formation of 
the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, he made plain 
the fact that it was not his intention to endorse "the methods 
hitherto pursued to put down the slave trade," involving as 
‘they did, “the violation of the Christian principle in regard 
Ito war." The new organization, he stated, should use only 
“such means as a moral and religious influence may properly 
od Res A clause tothis effect (Clause 4) was duly inserted 
‘an the copy of the draft constitution sent out by the Society's 
‘Provisional Committee in March, 1839, in preparation for the 
inaugural meeting the following ort ney The replies received 


indicated some dissatisfaction among provincial sympathizers 


/on this point. 


| 7. Joseph Sturge to the Editor of the British Emancipator. 
_January 23, 1839, British Emancipator, January agys 1835, op CS eOred 


8. Minute Books, March 13, 1839. 
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The great difficulty with regard to this Committee 

- - - /Wrote B.K. Greville on behalf of the Edin- 
burgh Anti-Slavery Society7 is the 4th Resolution of 
the Circular which introduces a sort of test into 

the Society. Now I and I believe many of our Committee 
have almost as great an abhorrence of war or shedding 
of blood as the F,iends themselves ~~ But we could 
not unite in forming a Society which confined itself 
to moral religious and political influence for the 
Suppression of the slave trade. . .. While we are 
exercising our peaceable influence, is nothing to be 
done for the hundreds of thousands of poor creatures 
who are actually being conveyed into slavery ogn.. 

a cargo of slaves [Ts met wih on the high seas, and 
if the captain refuses to listen to moral and 
religious arguments, is he to be allowed to Carry, 
them into port to sell them? 10 


The matter gave rise to further discussion at the inaugural 
meeting itself. It was essential, Sturge contended, that on 
this point the Society be explicit from the first and leave 
no opening for future disagreement. The majority of those 
present were evidently prepared to accept Sturge’s views since 
Clause 4 was duly adopted, Commenting on the step taken, 
Lushington thereupon observed that henceforward he would 

"not consider himself at liberty, either in the Committee 

or at.any public meeting of the Society, to recommend the use 


of an armed force for the suppression of the slave trade or 


Slavery." 7] (The question of what attitude the Society should ta 


adopt toward the use of armed force by others appears to have 
been left open. There is certainly nothing to show, as was 
later contended, that the Society undertook to remain neutral 


ernie omen eee 


10. Greville to Tredgold, April Lay) 185 D9 pecan LI 
Slavery Papers, Rhodes Houses “Oxf ordyGe7/770 a 
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jon this issue, The Edinburgh Society, significantly 


| 
gnough, remained independent, though whether this was simply 


because it objected to the pacific principles of the London 
jbody is uncertain. The Glasgow organization, which also re-~ 


mained independent, agreed with the Broad Street view of 
Ws 


this question, It is worth -noting, moreover, that in later 
years, when rival societies were founded, this was not one 
of the points upon which they disagreed with the DOA eyo: 


the Metropolitan group. For better or for worse, the majority 


— 


es 
BSE the Society's opposition to the Government stemmed 


—_— 


Cae 


partly from a belief that the treaty system had failed anda 


from an indifference to the trade, On the Contrary, the 
London Committee was very much preoccupied with the question. 
tach Spring, in its Annual Report, it published a detailed 


EE: from its own pacificist assumptions, but not at all 
" Saee complete with statistics, of developments during 


che previous year; each POncCo echt arin «bhe Reporter, there 


Appeared graphic accounts of the latest outrages. In the 


a of the individual Committee members there was no question 


Ji. It is possible, however, that Something may have 


2e€n said which could be construed that way. See, British 
imancipator, MEY 1, “SSO%=op. 240% 


) 


| 12. “Petition of the Glasgow Anti-Slavery Society," 
undated), House of Lords Papers 1847-8, Vol. XXXIV, p. 454, 
the main point of disagreement In this case, as in several 
others, was the London Committee's attitude toward the 


warrisonians. See Chapter VIII below, 


} 


ey 


but that the slave trade was the most objectionable feature 
of the whole slave system. The problem was to know what to 
do about it. 

In principle, the Committee held that the abolition of 
slavery itself offered the only effectual means of sSuppres- 
sion. This was by no means a new idea, In 1826, for example, 
the African Institution had concluded its efforts with the 
observation that so long as slavery itself existed the slave 
trade would eee Sturge himself, in proposing the 
formation of the Society, alluded to other similar state- 
ments and even went so far as to suggest that the whole 
attack on the slave trade had been an error. 

The contemplation of /the present situation/7 may in- 
fluence us to consider whether we have not hitherto 
been attacking the system by attempting to cut off 
some of its branches rather than by laying the axe 

to its root. For my own part, I am strongly persuaded 


of the correctness of the conclusion which Granville 
Sharp so early arrived at that to destroy slavery is the 


only means to extinguish the slave trade. 
At a purely theoretical level Sturge's position was largely 


justified, for as long as slavery existed -- chattel slavery, 
that is to say -- there wag, indeed, a strong probability 

that slaves would continue to be bought and sold. As a basis 
for action, however, it left something to be desired, Aboli- 


tion in Cuba and Brazil, as everyone knew, could not be 


13. See Fennell to Tredgold, December 9, 1840, Anti- 
Slavery Papers, Bhodes House, Oxford C 6/151. 


14. Joseph Sturge to the Editor of the British 


syongapetor, January 23, 1839, British Emancipator, January 
> » Dts <O2=5-. 
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expected for many years. It was all very well, therefore, 
to speak disparagingly of lopping off branches, but what if 
there was no alternative; what if abolitionists could not 
get at the root? Was the Society, for the time perce simply 
‘to ignore the slave trade or ought it not to seek out some 
‘other, more direct approach? Generally speaking, the members 
lot the London Committee seem to have favored the latter view, 
‘though what that approach should be and even whether, given 
their presuppositions, such an approach were possible, was 
not immediately evident. 


| JHisomscarcherorm a direct approach lasted until 1848, 


when, as we shall see, a genuine policy did at last emerge. 


In the meantime, the Committee was more immediately con- 


| 


cerned with preventing the trade from expanding ~~ as shown 


by its anxiety over the sugar question -~ than with devising 
Ea) 


effective methods of suppression. This does not mean, however; — 


that the search was half-hearted, On the contrary, the Com- 
mittee was continually active, examining first one proposal, 
then another, but always failing to find satisfaction and 
falling back upon its basic but essentially negative conten- 
tion that universal emancipation offered the only practical 
remedy. 

| Among the earliest proposals to engage the Society's 
attention was one put forward by Thomas Fowell Buxton. Buxton, 
iike Sturge, had been examining the existing situation for 

the purpose of determining what course to take. Beginning 


with the same assumption that attempts to suppress the slave 
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trade solely by means of a blockade were futile, Kis enquiries 
had led him to suggest a quite different remedy. To put an 
end to the trade it was necessary, not as Sturge beliteved, 

to remove the demand, but to cut it off at the source of 
supply by convincing African rulers that they could obtain 
European goods more cheaply by means of legitimate commerce, 
The way to do this would be to penetrade into the interior, 
make treaties with the native chiefs, instruct their subjects 
in the necessary agricultural techniques, and impose a strict 
control over all traffic to the coast. The undertaking would, 
clearly, be a formidable one. Such, ‘however, nae Buxton'’s d+ 
prestige at this time, b wai lion among the titled and | 
socially prominent classes, that his plan gained immediate 
support. As a result, in June, 1839, the Society for the 


Extinction of the Slave Trade and the Civilization of Africa 


was formed and inaugurated at a monster gathering in Exeter 
Hall the following month. Prince Albert consented to become 
the Society's first President and among its Vice Presidents 


were four archbishops, five dukes, eight marquises, fifteen 


earls and eighteen bishops. Buxton himself became Chairman 

of the Executive Committee, The immediate aim of this organi- | 
zation was to persuade the Government to sponsor an greece 
expedition to the Niger -- which the Government duly agreed to fi 


do, setting aside a sum of sixty thousand pounds for the purposii; 


| | IN 

15. T.F. Buxton, The Slave Trade and Its Remedy. See 
alo, W.L. Mathieson, Great Britain and the Slave Trade, 1839- 
1865 » DDe 45-57 ° 
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Sturge and his colleagues were among the first to 


*ecognize the essential impracticality 


| 


of Buxton'’s proposals, 
n the first place, they pointed out, the scheme would depend 
‘or its success upon precisely the same techniques of treaty 
aking and armed intervention already being used with respect 
/o the seaborne traffic, except that, in this instance, they 
fould be applied to the internal traffic of Africa itself, 

las it likely, John Sturge demanded, that such methods would 
jrove any more successful on land than they had done at sea 

ir that the native chiefs would prove any more amenable than 
he governments with which Britain had customarily dealt? 
judging from past experience, quite the opposite might be 

Bt cipated. And even supposing, for the sake of argument, 


hat legitimate commerce did replace slave trading, what 


ould prevent Africans from turning to slaveholding as a means 


f producing articles for such trade, 


We know fobserved John Sturge7 this is not what Mr. 
Buxton means when he proposes to demonstrate , . 
"the superior value of man as a labourer on the 
to man as an object of merchandise" but we think 
this is the way in which alone the African will 
understand and act on the suggestion; and thus the 
course recommended will, even if successful, only 
end in substituting for the fore} gn slave trade, 
the curse of domestic slavery, 


SOl 19. 


yet perhaps the strongest argument against Buxton's scheme 


) 


~ 4 P 
as that it had already been tried and had failed. Fat there 


— 


2s no doubt that Buxton's new organization was -- as he 


16. John Sturge, Remarks on the Society for the Ex— 
inction of the Slave Trade and the Civilization of Africa and 


m “lhe ave lrade anc 6 heméedy, ondon, 16 oe a 
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iY 
himself admitted --~ essentially a revival of the old iF 


African Institution. The African Civilization Society, \ 
observed one correspondent in a letter to Tredgold 


e « « i8 but the ghost of the defunct African . 
Institution -- which after more than twenty 
years of existence despairingly concluded their F 
efforts by declaring that while slavery exists 
the slave trade will never cease, 18 


By supporting Buxton's venture, it seemed to Sturge, the " 
Government had gone from the impractical to the absurd, ih 

Despite their disapproval, Sturge and his colleagues | 
were anxious not to make a public issue of the matter, and i 
actually concealed their views until after the first World 
Anti-Slavery Convention had been held, in order, they later 


admitted, “to avoid any appearance of dissension among the 
. 18 


friends of the anti-slavery cause," This was a sensible 
policy, for once the Government had determined to sponsor 
the Niger expedition there was little to be done but to await | 


the outcome of events, The resitlts, when they came, were 


decisive, Of the 145 Europeans taking part in the expedition, | 


4] died of fever, 6 from miscellaneous causes and most of | | 
20 ij 


the remainder were severely debilitated, Apart from the 


17. Ibid., pp. 7, 14; T.F. Buxton, The Slave Trade 
and Its Remedy, De L425 


18. Samuel Fennell, Secretary of the Bury St. Edmunds 
Auxiliary Anti-Slavery Society, to Tredgold, December 9, | 
1840, Anti-Slavery Papers, Rhodes House, Oxford, C 6/151. 


19. John Sturge, Remarks on the Society for the Ex- 
tinction of the Slave Trade . . ., p. 4. see also the com- 


ments by Josep urge, Gere anes 


20. William Allen and T.R.H. Thomson, A Narrative of 


the =wpeotti cn to the River migen (London, 1848), Vol. 1; 
ppendix, pp. - ; House o ommons Papers, 1843, Vol. 
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tollection of geographical information and the conclusion of 

2 number of treaties with local chiefs --~ which were promptly 
oroken -- the expedition's only positive achievement was the 
sstablishment of a model farm at the confluence of the Niger 
and Benue Rivers. When, some eight months later, a relief 
expedition was sent to gee how this experiment had progressed, 
setween twenty and thirty acres were found to be under cultiva- 
sion. Mr. Carr, the Superintendent, was missing, presumably 
murdered by a neighboring eee Mr. More, an American 
Negro, although technically in charge, had no authority over 
the other settlers, some of Whom had armed themselves with 
whips “apparently ety the purpose of urging the natives to 


treater exertion." Lieutenant Webb, the officer in charge 


> 


of the relief party, saw no possibility of the settlement's 
orospering without some able Buropean at its head. Since no 

‘ Buropean could be spared at that time, in a party already 
depleted by sickness, he ordered the farm to be abandoned. 

“Thus ended the famous Niger expedition. Buxton himself was 


heartbroken at the outcome and at the subsequent recriminations 


VIII, “Papers Relative to the Expedition to the River Niger," 
p. 121, 161-3. The Negroes who took part in the expedition 
were largely immune to fever -- those recruited in Africa 


21. House of Commons Papers, 1843, Vol. XLVIII, 
"Papers Relative to the pene es Eo the River Niger," 
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in the press and in Parliament. His health failing, he 
retired to his Cae in East Anglia where he died in 
February, 1845. | 
Meanwhile, the Broad Street Committee had been dellying 
with an equally impractical, but less expensive, scheme put 
forward by David Turnbull. Turnbull had visited Cuba in 1838 | 
and 1839, subsequently publishing &n account of his experiences 
there under the title Travels in the West. This work, which 
appeared early in 1840, quickly aroused interest in Government | 
circles and led to his appointment, later that same year, to 
the combined offices of British Consul and Superintendent of 
Liberated Africans in <a His plan, originally set 
forth in his Travels and later presented to the first World 
Anti-Slavery Convention, was to widen the jurisdiction of whe 
Mixed Commission Courts at Havana and Bio -- hitherto con- 
cerned solely with questions involving slaves captured at 
sea -- so as to enable them to take cognisance of cases in- 
volving slaves already ianded. Newly arrived Negroes, he 
claimed, could be detectsd at a glance. Thus, if Spain and 


Brazil were persuaded to negotiate new treaties -- or to add 


24, Charles Buxton, Memoirs of Sir Thomas Fowell 
Buxton (London, 1849), pp. 465-499. 


25. “Report of the House of Lords Committee on the 
Slave Trade," House of Lords Papers, 1850, Vol. XXXIV, p. 54. 
Turnbull was removed from these offices in 1842 at the re- 
quest of the Spanish authorities who accused him of attempting 
to foment a rebellion among the local Negroes. The Times, 


April 4, 1842; British and Forei Anti-Slaver orter 
April 67618427) inemole 
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supplementary articles to existing ones -~- thereby enabling 
these courts to intervene in the internal affairs of the 
countries in which they were Situated, all security in the 
feossession of illicitly imported slaves would cease, Prices 
“Frouia decline and further importations, from sheer economic 
necessity, would have to be discontinued. 
So far as it went, Turnbull's reasoning was impeccable. 
The fallacy -- as his critics were quick to point out -- was 
he Saat. Brazil were unlikely to agree to the measures 
\proposed. After all, they had long been in a position to 
labolish the trade whenever they chose, Why, therefore, should 


they now agree to let a partially foreign body do what they 


themselves had refrained from doing by their own act? Sturge 


Mo mself was fully aware of this objection and placed little 
faithin Turnbull's isthe On the other hand, nothing would 
be lost by adopting it and something might, conceivably, be 
gained. No force would be required, no lives jeopardized,. 

no large financial outlay necessary, Herete wenepyoe mwas a 
scheme to appeal tothose who rejected the Government policy 
but found difficulty in accepting the view that universal 
emancipation provided the only solution. Despite the op- 


position of a few purists, who interpreted any deviation from 


26. Proceedings of the General Anti-Slavery Conven-— 
tion, 1840, pp. <56-8. Westminster Review, Juneé-September, 


‘|T8a0;-pp. 50-152. 


27. Proceedings of the General Anti-Slaver Conven- 
Mion, 1840, p.° 258. ——— oro 
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the latter principle as evidence of weakness, Turnbull's 
remedy was accordingly endorsed by the Society and became, 
for a time, part of its official policy. In July, 1840, a 
deputation from the Committee waited on Lord Palmerston, then 
Foreign Secretary, to urge him to use his influence with the 


Spanish and Brazilian Governments on behalf of Turnbull's 


scheme. Palmerston, already familiar with the plan, under- 
took to see what muld be done. But nothing came of it, and 
Within a few years this particular remedy was fones pena 

In dealing with the North African trade, the Committee 
found itself in a somewhat different position, though here 
too it was compelled to grapple with the problem from a distance 
At the time of the Society's formation, Comparatively little 
was known about this branch of the traffic save Wig oni) ast 
volved the sale and transportation of an estimated 50,000 
Negroes annually and possessed certain peculiarly objection- 
able features -~ including especially the emasculation of 
male children --~ seldom met with in the West. James Richard 


Son's investigations during the early and mid 1840's, partially 


28. Ibid., pp. 258-262. This view was best expressed 
by Rev. NathanTél Colver, of Vermont, who observed that, 
"While we have put forth our voice demanding in the name of 
heaven and righteousness full and unconditional emancipa- 
tion, may 1t not be said, if we adopt such a measure ag 
this, they did not expect that voice to) be heard? Uae pi die 
jeu. ret al 


<9. Minute Books, July 31, 1840, 
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_ financed by the Society, threw much light on this Sub ject. 
‘He was able not only to map out the main routes followed but 
_also to furnish graphic first-hand descriptions of the way in 
gw hich Slaves were treated during their northward OUoe yer 
| some ways, it appeared, Crossing the Sahara was more of an 

_ ordeal than crossing the Atlantic, being particularly hard 

I upon women and children. Especially horrifying were Richard- 
_son's accounts of the way in which the Bedouin behaved toward 


) their Negro captives, showing that, at least in this branch 
i 


i 


_of the traffic, economic interest often yielded to mere 
, 34 


sadisn. To combat these evils, the Society looked to the 

| intervention of the British Consuls in the various North 
Gye 

African countries to which they were assigned. Mare sealgecke 


such attempt succeeded with amazing readiness, In April, 
1841, Sir Thomas Reade, the British Consul at Tunis, opened 


discussions with the Bey, who promptly agreed, not only to 


| _ 30, Minute Books, October 20, 18433 January 20, 1844 5 
October 17, 1845. The Society contributed a total of 55 L 
toward his first two expeditions. This was a small sum con-— 
| sidering the value of Richardson's work, but since he travelled 
@lone, and virtually without equipment, his expenses were 
negligible. At his own request the Society also provided 
him with an ample supply of anti-slavery leaflets, translated 
into Arabic. Ibid., November 24, December 8, 1843. Richardson 
died near Lake Chad on March 4, 1851. Dictionary of National 
| Biography, Vol. XVI, p. 1113. 


31. James Richardson, Travels in the Great Desert of 


| Sahara in the Years of 1845 an volumes, London, Gn 
See also british and Foret Anti-Slavery Reporter, 1841-186, 
especially l1846, pp. 133, Per LOO louss 


32. Several of these consuls were known to have strong 
anti-slavery sympathies. See letters from James Richardson 
to Scoble, Anti-Slavery Papers, Rhodes House, Oxford, 
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ban the traffic, but to abolish slavery throughout his 
dominions, The British abolitionists, hearing of the Bey'ts 
promise, and learning that the slave market was already in 
process of being torn down, were amazed and delighted, and 
addresses of congratulation were duly dispatched, praising 
the Bey for his enlightened ea ee In the wake of this 
achievement -- a perfectly genuine one as it turned out -- an 
auxiliary society was established in Malta under the presidency 


of the Governor and with James Richardson acting as secretary, | 


This society promptly acquired an Arabic printing press and 

began the work of printing and distributing WR ct How 
long the organization lasted is uncertain, but apparently it ) 
lapsed soon after Richardson's departure for Englend in 


September, 1843. Although a number of other Arab rulers were 


approached at this time, they proved less amenable than the 
35 


Bey of Tunis and little was achieved, 


33. Proceedings of the General Anti-Slavery Convention, 
L843 of DD. *4, Foweiog sts 3. James Richardson to Scoble, March 2| 
December 28, 1842, "February 24, 1843, Anti-Slavery Papers, 
Rhodes House, Oxford, Crave 23 "Cc 21/37-40. Minute Books, 


January 7, B42, British and Forei Anti-Slavery Reporter, 

March $23.5) ul.Bi- pane = oe =epoese 
34, British and Forei Anti-Slavery Reporter, 1842, 

PPh gl lS Fiske oe Sor, Richardson cS Tredgold, 


April, May, 1842, "anti_ Slavery Papers, Rhodes House, Oxford, 
C 9/127 - neyaie ie 


35. Minute Books, April 12, 1844. Richardson to 
Scoble, November 27, 1842, March 9; 1843, Anti-Slavery Papers, 
Rhodes House, Oxford, C 21/35, C 21/41. For correspondence 
between the Foreign Office and British Consuls on this sub- 
ject see ritish and Foreign/7 Anti-Slavery Reporter, 
September PP. ~ z 
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Be ee in their attempts to come to grips with the 


—_ 


Atlantic and North African slave trades, Sturge anda his col- 


leagues had meanwhile been pursuing yet another course of 


—— 


action. Abolitionists had long suspected that British 


merchants were among those directly engaged in supplying 


goods and capital to slave traders, though precisely how this 


was done --~ if, Se it was done at all -- remained some- 
&; 


thing of a mystery. Further evidence was needed, and this 


the Society set itself to obtain with the help of its network 


of auxiliaries. On the whole the results were disappointing 


_-~- a fact which would suggest that British merchants were less 


involved than had been suspected, wae ae was 


ES oye 


one case which seemed to bear out the Society's contention. 


In 1840, Pedro de Zulueta, a wealthy London merchant of Spanish 


origin, had been engaged by the Havana firm of Pedro Montez 
and Co. to act as an agent in the purchasing and outfitting 
of a vessel for a trading voyage to the coast of Africa. This 
vessel was subsequently seized off the Gallinas by a British 


cruiser, taken to Sierra Leone and there condemned as a slaver. 


36. See “Report on the Employment of British Capital 


in the Slave Trade," Proceedings of the General Anti-Slavery 
Convention, 1840, pp. 265, 515-8. 


37. This, of course, was not the only case to reeeive 
the Society's attention. See, for example, the case of the 
Mary, Minute Books, September 9, November ‘i 25, 1842; and of 
the Caroline, ibid., December 5, 26, 1845, January 2, 30, 
Fepruary <7, March 27, July 3, October 30, 1846. British and 
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On being brought to trial -- mainly at the instigation of Sir 
George Stephen -~- 4ulueta claimed to have acted simply as an 
agent and denied all knowledge of the purposes for which the 
ship was to be used, though he admitted many previous dealings 
with firms engaged in the trade. Although he was acquitted, 
many of the problems arising out of the affair remained 
unresolved. That he was as ignorant as he claimed may be 
doubted, On the other hand, it seems unlikely that he was 

as deeply implicated as the Society subsequently contended. 
Probably, like most international financiers, he was prepared 
to do as his clients asked without enquiring too closely into 
THe  navure <oOrF cea. mpage Zhe 


Finding itself thus frustrated at every turn, the 


London Committee now actively took to attacking the Govern- 


ment’s blockade policy. In a strongly worded petition, signed 


by Thomas Clarkson and presented to the House of Commons in 
February, 1845, the Committee observed: 


That your Petitioners rejoice in the rapidly spreading 
conviction, that so long as slavery exists there is 

no reasonable hope of the annihilation of the slave 
trade; and that it is felt, not only by those who 
object upon principle to the use of an armed force, but 
by the public generally, to be impractical to suppress 
it by such means. 


38. British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, The 
Trial of Pedro de Gulueta in the Central Criminal Court of 


e Co) ndon ondon, A maccount o s trie 
in Spanien was also published by the Society. See also, 
Minute Books, August 25, December 8, 1843; British and 


Sore Anti-Slavery Reporter, 1843, pp. 165-6, 192, 2413, 220, 
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That a review of the experience of the last twenty 

five years renders it obvious that Some deeply af-— 
flicting evils have resulted from the application 

of coercive means for the extinction of the slave 

trade; among which may be enumerated a dreadful aggrava- 
tion of the sufferings and horrors of the middle pas- 
sage, a fearful increase in the rate of mortality on 

the number of unhappy victims Shipped for the slave 
markets, and, on the part of Great Britain, a lament- 
able sacrifice of life and the expenditure of an enormous 
amount of treasure in vain, 


Your Petitioners respectfully, yet urgently entreat 
your Honorable House to confine its exertions in future 
to the employment of such means as are of a jeter aha 
Character and to concentrate all its efforts on the 
universal abolition of Slavery, as the most effectual 
mode of sgtinguishing the nefarious traffic in human 
beings. 2 


Considering to what extent the Government was already 


committed to its suppression policy such an attack might well 


have passed unnoticed had it not coincided with anotner at— 


tack of a much more formidable nature, The architect and 
leader of this new assault was William Hutt, Member of 
Parliament for Gateshead, Like most of his followers, Hutt 
was not interested in guppression or -—- despite his asser- 
tions to the contrary -- the welfare of the Negro in general. 
His main concern was with economics. He belonged, in fact, 

to that group of extreme free traders who resarded all govern- 
ment interference in matters of international trade as an 
unwarranted meddling with a naturally ordained system, not 

to say a waste of the taxpayer's money. Laissez faire and the 


utmost economy in matters of public expenditure Werer=iic 


39. Loc. cit., British and Forei Anti-Slaver 
Reporter, February 19, LOUD. a Dawe Ces ne ae 
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believed, the cardinal virtues so far as Government was con- 
cerned, The results obtained by applying such principles to 
the question of the slave trade can well be imaeineds What 
justification, he demanded, had Sie ts for interfering in a 
matter which in no way concerned her? : Such knight-errantry, 
admirable though it might be in novels, was out of place in 


the sphere of international relations. How would Britain 


feel, if, on some slender pretext, | 


British vessels, engaged in smuggling, had been 
Chased, burnt, sunk or run ashore by Russian or 
American ships of war, fitted out to nd ade SICE: 
their illicit operations with France? 41 - 


Such behavior merely served to arouse national hatreds and | 
to jeopardize the position of legitimate traders. Nor was } | 
it as though Britain lacked other objects upon which to lavish © 
her attention. Between 1815 and 1848 she had, he calculated, 
Spent no less than tifenty-one mitblion*pounds #-<"not tidluding A 
of course, the twenty millions given in compensation to | 
Colonial slaveholders ~~ in attempting to suppress the 

trade, yet during that same period the phate ee Britain's 
own poor had been almost entirely neglected, : No wonder 
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4O. Hansard, February 22, 1848, Vol. Perper teh bi jole 
The best answer to this question was given by Lord Palmerston, 
See "First Report of the House of Commons Committee on the 


Slave Trade," House of Lords Papers, 1847-8, Vol. XXXIV, 


Pp ° 17-19 © 
+l. Hansard, June 24, 1845, Vol. saab gerere Ui tuets 
42, Ibid., February 22, 1848, Vol. 96 6D eu O9 eee alr 


1850, Hutt put fbhe sum at twenty-five million. Ibid., March 
Ls 1850... Vol- 109 mn elo. 
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foreign nations pends iets that Britain was pursuing some 
sinister design. 7 LHieVes ipl yecOuLld: nob Conceive) that British 
statesmen would be so foolish, The answer, therefore, was to 
withdraw the Squadron and “leave the slave trade to itself." 

If the trade expanded, so much the better, for then it would 

be all the sooner abandoned. Like other forms of commerce, — 


4t was subject to the laws of supply and demand, ~ Once 


“_— 


the demand had been satisfied ~~ which would occur ina 


comparatively short time, if the slave traders, were given a 
free hand -- the supply would cease, eee were al- 
| ready signs that the governments of Brazil and Cuba were be- 
_c oming alarmed at the numerical disproportion between their 
white and Negro populations. Was it likely, ignorant though 
they were, that they would fail to see the danger of their 
situation? Some right think that his policy was inhumane. 
The truth was that it was much more humane than the present 
one. In fact, one might say that Britain, by seeking to 
interrupt the normal working of economic laws, had merely 
succeeded in prolonging the trade beyond the period of its 
natural duration. 

It was our own blundering and ignorant humanity JR con- 

Cluded7 which alone sustained the slave, trade. OFex— 

tinguish it, we should leave it alone, a 

Hutt*s position, it will be noted, was an essentially 


negative one. It was left to the free traders outside of 


Poem bld mJ Une e+ O45 eVoOloeS 1s fp. 1157 « 
44, Hansard, February 22, 1848, Vol. 96, p. 1101. 


The Economist, in sealing off Africa, when, by so doing, one 


aS | 
Parliament to stress the positive side of the argument. This 
they did by pointing first to the hopeless conditions pre- 


vailing within Africa itself. What point was there, demanded 


perforce abandoned the only practical means yet discovered by 


which communication could be established between that contine, 


and the rest of the world? The obvious answer was to estab-— 
lish, by diplomatic negotiation, & regulated slave traffic, 
along the lines of the present one, but with adequate safe- 
guards to prevent the overcrowding of vessels and other abuse, 
By adopting such a policy Britain would be performing a 
service of great benefit sad fea parties concerned, including 
the native African himself, = 

Nothing could have appalled Sturge and oe colleagues 


more than the idea of a legalized slave trade, It was an 


ironical fact, therefore, that most of the evidence produced 


by the free traders in defense of their claims should have 
originated with the abolitionists --~ a circumstance which 
Hutt himself happily ey as@proofiofathesphidanthmopar: 


nature of his intentions, The most ironical twist of a11,a 


was the way in which the free traders now took over 


the Broad Street arguments regarding the sugar duties. Truss, 


45. The Economist, February 26, 1848, pp. 227-9. 


46. Minute Books, August 11, 1848. 
47, Hansard, June 24, 1845, Vol. 81, p. 1160. 
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we find Hutt -- who had staunchly Supported EKussell'’s 


measure -- approving a resolution to the effect 


That the extent and activity of the African Slave Trade, 
though in some degree affected by foreign interference 
and at times restrained by the governments of Cuba and 
Brazil, have been mainly governed by the demand BOF the 
products of slave labor in the markets of Europe. +8 
The Economist, which, in 1846, had dismissed as 11l-foundeda the 
argument that a FENDERS Gi the duties would lead to an in- 
crease in the slave trade, readily admitted, two years later, 


that the “extension of the slave trade in 1847 was the im- 


| mediate consequence of the abolition of the differential 
50 : 
s duties." Po eWa siti od ¢ EVENS Sa oer ee carried this 


line or argument to its logical conclusion when he informed 


the House that, by adopting equilization, it had tacitly re- 


nounced all responsibility with respect to the trade. 


By the Sugar Bill of 1846 it had been boldly de- 
clared by the Government of this country that 

they had paid enough for their philanthropy. 

- - »e No doubt that was a renunciation of the 
policy which the Government had hitherto pursued, 

and it would be his duty to point out that the con- 
sequence of that policy had been . .. that they 

had assumed all the responsibility and all the guilt 
attached to the countries carrying on that abominable 
pact is gale 


48. "Resolution of the Select Committee of the House 


of Commons on the Slave Trade,” House of Lords Pa CUSinev.0 ls 
XXXIV, 4th Report, p. 4. Among the names Sopenden were those 


of Gladstone, Denison, M. Milnes, H. Barkly and Lord Courtenay, 
411 of whom had supported Russell's bill. 


49. The Economist, July 25, 1846, p. 957. 
59. Ibid., October 14, 1848, p. 1161. 
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What could be more absurd, he concluded, than to encourage 
the slave trade on the one hand by opening British markets 
to Slave-~grown sugar while attempting to suppress it on the 
other by means of the African Squadron? His words were a 
virtual paraphrase of a statement made by Lushington nine 
yeansirearLier , gonlye@onm@tnhar pe rie it had been the free 
traders who had refused to listen. 

Finding itself thus thrown into alliance with its 
erstwhile enemies, the Broad Street Committee regarded the 
situation with mixed feelings. There was no doubt but that 
the free traders were still motivated by the same doctrinaire 


principles and the same basic indifference to the welfare of 


the Negro that. had influenced their attitude toward the sugar 
question. In fact, they were using Broad Street's arguments 


for precisely the same reason that the West Indians had used 


those arguments; they used them because it suited their im- 
mediate purposes to do so. On the other hand, the free trader: 
did seem, on this occasion, to be on the right side. For the 
first few years, therefore, the Committee was disposed to 
favor Hutt*s proposals, though only in so far as they related 
to the removal of the Squadron. Thus, in 1845, we find it 
commenting? 

Concurring to a certain extent with Mr. Hutt in his 


view of the facts, the Committee .. . differ from 
him as to the animus and intent of his motion. 


52. Ibid., Vol. 55, p. 94; also Chapter V above. 


53. British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Reporter, 
July 9, 18455 p- ei 
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Clearly, there were better reasons for opposing the present 


policy than because it was expensive. Far better, the Com- 


mittee observed -- alluding, here, to a familiar argument --— 


that the Government should use the money currently spent on 


the eageraen for the encouragement of agriculture in the East 


S) 
Indies. As Hutt's statements grew more radical, however, < 


the Committee’s references to him became increasing guarded 

until, by 1848, signs of open hostility began to creep in. 
The Committee trust they will not be misunderstood; 
they are,the consistent advocates of free trade in 
all things that are honourable; but they dare not 
balance, in the same scales, the profits of merchants 
and manufacturers against the liberty, the civiliza-— 
tion and the happiness of their fellow men; they dare 
not minister to the luxury of one part of our race at 
the cost of the bitter tears of another, 

What made the situation at this time particularly 
awkward was the fact that, to outside observers, the Com- 
mittee now appeared to be on the side of a pro-slavery group 
and deliberately opposing the main body of anti-slavery 
sentiment in the country as represented by the Government. 
Once again, it seemed, the Society had been separated from 
its liberal allies and thrown into political cooperation 
with those who were, by reason of their basic assumptions, 


its natural enemies, To make matters worse, some of those who 


had supported the Society most staunchly in the past -- in- 


54. "Memorial to Sir Robert Peel,” ibid., August 6, 
1845, PPe 133-4. 


55. "Annual Report for 1948," ibid., June 1, 1848, 
Pe 92. 
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cluding E.N. Buxton and Josiah Conder, both of whom had Stood 
by the Committee over the sugar issue -- siti now sharply 
| 5 
critical of its anti-coercionist attitude, The: strongest 
ae 


criticisn, wev came from Sir George Stephen. Alluding 


to the discussion which had taken place at the Society's 
inaugural meeting in 1839, he accused the Committee of having 
broken faith, "A distinct understanding," he declared, "was 
entered into . . . that upon this point a strict neutrality 
would be observed.” By disregarding this pledge, the Com- 
mittee had not only lost the support of all true aboli- 
tinnists, but had made common cause with their opponents. 
The Broad Street Committee /he concluded7 are a simple 
manority and their anti-coercion doctrines are a mere 
exception to the views of that great party /i.e., the 
old anti-slavery party/ which we hope yet to see re- 
organized, 57 
Actually, Stephen was more than a year behind the time), 
for when his article was published, in November, 1849, the | 
Society was already well embarked on a new policy, quite 
distinct from that advocated by Hutt and his followers, The 
idea upon which this policy was based was an ingenious one, 


In the past, as everyone admitted, the weakness of Britain's 


position had lain to her inability to persuade other countrie: 


6. Minute Books, October 30, 1846; ARES bel and 
ronal eny Anti-Slavery Reporter, December 1, yey ete 15. 
onder was or o e riot, which strongly supported 
the Government's coercionist policy. 

57% BOC. s Cite. oeeeL and ira Anti-Slavery 
Reporter, December 1, 1 A eke e for other attacks by 
Stephen on the Society's policy see: The Niger Trade Con- 
Sidered in Connection with the African Blockade (london, 849 


and Anti-Slavery Recollections (london, 1853), p. 210. 
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=-=- most notably Spain and Brazil --~ to honor their treaty 
obligations. Indeed, short of declaring war -- a desperate 
expedient and one that the British abolitionists would have 
been the last to advocate -~ there had seemed no choice but 
to accept non-compliance as inevitable. Since 1846, the Com- 
mittee now pointed out, a third alternative had presented 
ATS ~- that of economic coercion. In consequence of 
the Sugar Act, Brazil and Cuba now had a sizeable stake in 
the British market. Thus by threatening to revive the sugar 


duties and, if necessary, to place an embargo on other 


Brazilian and Cuban products also, Britain might do more within 


a year than she had succeeded in doing during thirty years 
of cruising. Britain, therefore, should press home her ad- 
vantage immediately by presenting the offending governments 
With an ultimatum worded in the strongest possible terms, 


Your petitioners /the Committee observed/ most urgently 
and respectfully entreat that your honourable House 

~ e e Will recommend that Her Majesty will forthwith 
instruct the principal Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs to claim the repayment of such monies as may 
have been paid to either or both of these Powers to 
obtain the treaties which have been so long, 50 
notoriously and so dishonourably violated; and 

also make a formal demand on the Brazilian and 
Spanish Governments for the liberation from slavery 
of all Africans who, contrary to the stipulation of 
treaties, ratified by their own laws, have been or 
may be, illicitly introduced into their territories 


58. This doctrine was first used by the Committee in 
a memorial presented to Lord Palmerston on October 26, 1848, 
The idea of economic coercion probably originated in the West 


Indies. /British and Foret Anti-Slavery Reporter, November 
1, 1848, pp. 1735-5. | af 
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or colonies respectively, together with their 
descendants; and, in the event of their at-— 
tempting either to evade or proscrastinate its 
strict fulfilment, to notify them that measures 
will be adopted for excluding their preduce from 
British markets until such tLme as slavery itself 
shall be abolished by them. 29 
After almost a decade of frustration and indecision, 
Sturge and his colleagues seemed at last to have found the 
policy they had been seeking. Here, they believed, was a 
viable course of action, a way, as S,urge had put it, of 
"laying the axe to the root." Accordingly, in October, 1848, 
they launched a full scale campaign for the purpose of 
bringing their views. to the attention of the country. The 
techniques used were already familiar: members of Govern- 
ment were interviewed, advertisements were inserted in news- 
60 
papers and a nation-wide series of lecture tours organized. 
Among those customarily associated with the abolitionist 2 
4h 
cause, the new policy met with almost universal approval. 
Even E.N, Buxton, who, only a short time before, had berated 
the Society for its anti-coercionist doctrines, rallied to 


its support, contributing generously toa BD ee fund 
2 


established to meet the needs of the occasion. Reunion was | 


59. “Petition to the House of Commons,” loc. cit., 


ey bee and Foreign7 Anti-Slavery Reporter, February T, 
» De 2 


60. Minute Books, October 6, 27, 1848 to October 1, 
1852; Annual Reports, 1849-1852; (British and Foreign7 Anti- 
Slavery Beporter, TSi8_1852; The ave Trade an 8 meday 
Tendon, Srv o yee 


61. Though not, a rentl with Sir George Stephen. 
See, Anti-Slavery Reco! lentionss ae PANG J + ae. 


62. Minute Books, February 10, 23, 1849. The aim was | 
collect 1000 L. Buxton undertook to contribute 200 L., Samue 
Gurney 100 L., SuUn es Alexander and Josiah Eaton, 50 L. each 

yc 


How much was actual ollected is uncertain. 
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made somewhat easier by the fact that the Committee had now 
‘made clear its opposition to the doctrines of the free 
‘traders. Thus, in 1850, we find it actively engaged in 
exhorting M.P.'s to vote against Hutt's ee a ee To 
me gones the Squadron, it was pointed out, was one thing; to 
‘abandon the treaties -- Hutt's real purpose -~ was quite an- 
other. After all, Britain had legitimate claims upon Brazil 
and Spain with respect to the suppression of the trade and 


, 
the liberation of Africans illegally imported. Giving up those 


claims ~~ Britain's only legal justification for intervention -—- 


was just as contrary to the policy of the economic coercionists 
as it was to the policy of the physical coercionists. 

9) Despite the Society's efforts, the results of its 

_ campaign were a disappointment. The truth was that few -- at 


least outside of the abolitionist camp -- seriously believed 


| that the Government would go back on its sugar policy or that 
the Brazilians or Cubans would suppose that it might. In cCon- 


| sequence, the campaign had about it an air of not quite coming 
to grips with reality, which the extreme nature of the Com— 
mitteets demands served merely to emphasize, Moréover, within 


Parliament itself, where the real battle was being fought, 
the lines were already clearly drawn between the coercionists 
and the anti-coercionists. Had the Society been in 2 position 


anne 


| 63. Ibid., February 22, 27, 1850. See also the Com- 
mittee's circular on the subject, /British and Foreign/ Anti- 
_ Slavery Reporter, Mer Cree ewe On De - 
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to align itself with either group, its word would doubtless 
have carried weight. Unfortunately, its views appealed 
to neither. To Hutt and his supporters, the idea of re- 
imposing the sugar duties was unthinkable, while the Society's 
well known opposition to the use of naval force rendered its 


views equally unacceptable to the supporters of the Govern- 


ment. — ynable to appeal to either faction, its demands 
7 a 


and admonitions were ignored by both. 
The history of the free trade attack has been dealt 
64 
with elsewhere and may, therefore, be passed over briefly. 


In 1850, a debate was held on a motion by Hutt to begin negoti 


tions with France and the United States with a view to ob- 
taining Britain's release from her treaty obligations with 
respect to the maintenance of the Squadron. After lengthy 
discussion the motion was defeated by 232 votes to gna 


What really destroyed the free traders Shea 0 just | 


as it destroyed the Society's -~- was the suppression of the 


Brazilian slave trade during the early 1850's, In dismissing | 
i 


the Government's policy as futile and ineffective, its op- 
ponents had made a serious miscalculation. It was true that, | 


up to 1850, little had been achieved in the way of actual | 


Suppression. Nevertheless, the net was being pulled ever 


64, W.L. Mathieson, Great Britain and the Slave Trade, 
1839-1865, and Christopher Lioyd, The Navy and the Slave Trade, 
65. Hansard, March 20, 1850, Vol. 109, pp. 1184-1186. | 


Britain had guaranteed to keep a certain number of vessels on 
the African coast for purposes of suppression. | 
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tighter and when, in Jate June that year, the Squadron 
istationed off Rio received orders to enter Brazilian waters 

‘in search of slavers, a decisive blow was struck, Not only 
‘fasa British cruisers seize vessels in Brazilian harbors, but 
they also destroyed baracoons along the coast and even sent 
jexpeditions into the interior, One trader alone was said to 
“nave lost no less than 85 vessels as a result of British 
-action. As might have been expected, these developments caused 
ja sensation in Rio. Protests were sent to the British Govern- 
ment and a number of British nationals were mobbed in the 
ccsts. On the whole, however, the Brazilians were less 
perturbed than one might have anticipated. The slave traders, 
mainly AA Portuguese, were unpopular with the mass of 

| the population and the recent heavy imports from Africa had 
caused widespread alarm. In the Brazilian legislature, 

‘| Britain's action received a surprising amount of support and 
led, in September, 1850, to the final ratification of the 

3, article in the STE ei aren he ec of 1826 which declared 


} 


the slave trade to be piracy. The end now came quickly. 


| In 1850, some £3,000 slaves were imported, mainly during the 


first part of the year; in 1851 the number dropped to oo? 
| 7 
An 1852, to 800; and in 1853 importations ceased entirely. 


| 66. ritish and Foreign/7 Anti-Slavery Reporter, 1851, 
@ p. 187; 1852, pp. 20-41, 49-535, 64-687 W.L. MSthLSSOn, Great 


Britain and the Slave Trade, 1839- IbsYeysy 4 yoy oh « Jhaisd he eye 


| 67. “Report of the Select Committee on the West Coast 
| of Africa," House of Commons Papers, MAG eVOdrte> , ee +66. 
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For the first time in over PEST Ay years, Britain's suppression 
8 


policy seemed to be paying off. 

Finding the ground thus cut away beneath their feet, 
Sturge and his colleagues were nonplussed, While they could 
hardly criticize the Government's action, they could not, on 
the grounds of general principle, approve it. With respect 


to the part played by the Brazilians themselves, however, they 


were under no such restraint, and letters were duly dispatched 
to the Archbishop of Bahia and Dr. Leite, President of the 
recently established Brazilian Society for the Suppression of 
the Slave Trade, congratulating them upon their recent actions 
and urging them to turn their attention to the abolition of 
slavery itself. The replies received Nenag encouraging and 
further exchanges of letters followed, Meanwhile, the Com- | 
mittee had abandoned its campaign for the imposition of econorn 
sanctions, by deciding, in October, 1852, not to hold any 
further public meetings on the subject. For want of an al- 
ternative policy, there was nothing to do but to wait and see. 
what became of the Cuban slave trade, For the time being the 


Society's role became that of an interested spectator. 


68. To what extent Britain was actually responsible f< 
what happened has never been fully established. Undoubtedly 
Palmerston's policy played an important part. On the other 
hand, the evidence would suggest that Hutt’s theory of natura- 
saturation, following the big importations of 1846-49, had a 
good deal to do with it. Mr. Leslie M. Bethell, of the Uni- 
versity of London, is at present engaged in writing a thesis ¢ 
this subject, under the supervision of Professor R.A. Humphri¢ 


69. Minute Books, April 2, May 10, August 6, 1852; 


February 7, April 1, 1853. A copy of the Letter addressed to. 
the Archbishop will be found in British and Foreign? Anti- 
Slavery Reporter, December 1, 185<, p. . 
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THE SOCIETY AND THE ANTI-SLAVERY MOVEMENT ABROAD 
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eee SOC Lely Casus lts slance over the whole 
world, and wherever either the Slave-trade or 
Slavery exists, there is its fields of operations. 


~ British and Forei Anti-Slavery 
Reporter, January i 1840. 


As the self-appointed representatives of the world anti- 


slavery movement, the members of the London Committee were much 


preoccupied with the problem of finding means by which to pro- 
mote the cause in the world at large. Some of these means, 


such as their opposition to free trade in sugar, their ad- 


vocacy of voluntary abstention from the use of slave-grown 


produce and their efforts to put a favorable construction upon 
developments in the West Indies, have already been discussed. 
It will be well at this stage to say something about the other 
methods which they adopted and, in particular, about their 
relations with abolitionist groups abroad. 

Working with foreign abolitionists, as the Society 
soon discovered, was seldom an easy task. Some were too con- 
servative in their views to accept the type of policy which 
4t advocated while othera, in turn, were too radical. As a 
result, a genuine unity of outlook was seldom achieved, The 
rivalries existing between different groups of foreign aboli- 
tionists were a Sues of particular embarrassment to the 


Committee, especially when, as happened in one case, these 
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rivalries led to divisions within the British movement itself. 
Another source of difficulty, common to virtually every 
country with which the Society had occasion to deal, was the 
widespread belief that the anti-slavery movement was the 
product of sinister British machinations. "They see every- 
where and always,” complained one abolitionist, speaking of 
his fellow countrymen, "the influence of England, and this 
absurd idea est a the efforts of men of good Pipes sa 

The observation was made by a Frenchman, but could just as 
well have been made by a Dutchman, a Spaniard, a Brazilian 

or an American. 

At the time of the Society's formation, however, these 
potential difficulties were not yet apparent. British aboli- 
tionists, it was believed, could look to the future with 
confidence. Great Britain, the most powerful and, culturally 
the most influential of existing nations, had set a precedent 
by abolishing slavery in her sugar colonies and the effects 
of her action would be felt around the world. The prevailing 
attitude of the Society's members at this time was well ex- 
pressed by the Réporter when it observed that: 

The French, the Dutch, the Dane, the Spaniard, the 
Brazilian and the American have felt the influence of 
the extinction of slavery in the British Colonies on 
theif respective systems as the shock of an earth- 
quake: is felt by distant regions, or as the fall of 
Jericho was felt by the cities of Canaan. They look 
on us &s conquerors; they have read their destiny, and 


the question has become one of time rather than of 
VECUTOrY. 


1, Bisette to Scoble, Paris, April 19, 1844, Anti- 
Slavery Papers, Rhodes House, Oxford, c 137/107" 


~ 
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‘ lowever formidable their opponents, the abolitionists were 

sonf ident that they themselves were on the side of destiny. 

The news reaching England regarding the state of the 
anti-slavery struggle in France at this time gave the Committee 
sarticular cause for satisfaction. Guizot, who, not long be- 
tore, had attended an anti-slavery rally in Exeter Hall, now 


stood at the head of the French Cabinet, and had assured 


Thomas Clarkson, in a personal note, that it was his country's 


Benvent ion in 1840. There were, M.M. Isambert informed the 
convention, some 265,000 slaves in France's colonial posses-— 
sions. Because of its difficult domestic situation, the Govern- 
nent had been compelled to discourage public agitation on the 

slavery issue. However / 1t was attempting to solve the question 
with the help of various appointed bodies. At that very moment, 


the French Assembly was considering reports from two such 


j | 


bodies, both of which were strongly in favor of emancipation. 


His British friends, he concluded, could consider the cause 


as already gained. 
| In retrospect it is plain that both the British and 


the French abolitionists were more optimistic than the circum- 


stances warranted. The situation in France at this time was, 


! 3. See comments by Joseph Sturge in Report of a Public 
Chapel, Moorfields, to Receive 


‘Meeting Held in Finsbury Chape., 
| Frederic ouglass onaon, ye A Soe ° 


, 


| . Proceedings of the General Anti-Slavery Convention 
of 1840 ) PP. mt) R 
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4n fact, very similar to the situation in Britain during the 
late 1820*s. Political leaders were generally agreed that 
emancipation was desirable, but few were prepared to press 
for its accomplishment. 

Louis Philippe'ts view of the matter became evident in 
the course of an audience which he gave to Tredgold, Madden 
and another British abolitionist, the Rev. Dr. Wright, in 
May, 1840. Before undertaking emancipation, he informed them, 
it would be as well to see what could be done by way of 
ameliorating the slave's present condition. When that had 
been done, the Government could begin considering practical 
methods of emancipation. He himself favored an intermediate 
state, similar to that of Russian serfs, as a convenient pre- 
liminary to complete ae ele eee At the time, the Society 
attached little importance to these remarks, though in later 
years, when it became apparent that this was, generally speakir 
also the view of the French Ministry, they were to be nenembeun 


bitterly. 


5. The nature of the French situation at this time 


is described in Victor Schoelcher'ts Histoire de L'Esclawage _. 

Pou ane les Deux Dernieres Années (Paris, ; Augustin “7 
ocHin's e kKesults o ancipation (English trans lation by 
M.L. Booth, Jrd Sdition, Boston, 1863) and Gaston-Martin's 


L*Abolition de G'Esclavage (Paris, 1948). These works deal 


mainly with events at the government level. 


7. See, for example, Sturge's comments on the King’s 


attitude. Report of a Public Meeting Held in Finsbury Chapel, 
Moorfields, to Heceive Prederic ouglass, po | 
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The first real indication that all was not well with 
the French movement came two years later, Early in March, 
/1842, a delegation of twenty-two British abolitionists visited 
Paris to confer with their French counterparts, only to canig etal 
Piso their arrival, that the anticipated public meetings had 
_been cancelled by decree of the Minister of the infest. 

, Sturge, who was among the delegates, expressed his indigna- 
tion by turning down an invitation to dine with Guizot and 
returned to England in high See ouy % Thereafter, the 
ae from Paris spoke of a steadily worstening situation. 
| The position in France /wrote Isambert in the Summer 
of 18437 is very bad and on the question of the aboli- 

tion of slavery and on all other questions of liberty 

things were much more liberal during the last years 

| of the Restoration. 

“Guizot, observed another correspondent, had shown himself to 

hve a hypocrite. His promises had been designed simply to gain 

) tame and to lull the abolitionists into a sense of won heey 

Similar reports came from the Committee's own members on their 

| frequent visits to Paris s; 

I_cannot speak very cheeringly of the prospect here 


/wrote G.W. Alexander in March, 18447. Scoble 1s more 
hopeful. I do not, however, despair. We must work in 


1 8. British and ee Anti-Slavery Reporter, March <3, 
April 6, 1842, pp. —ItD 9 ~Jfe 


9. Henry Richard, Memoirs of Joseph Sturge, p. 346. 


10. Isambert to Madden, Paris, July 8, 1843, Memoirs 
g of Richard Robert Madden, p. 206. 


| iv, CsA. Bisette to Scoble, Paris, July 25, 1843, Anti- 
Slavery Papers, Rhodes House, Oxford, C 13/116. 
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faith when we do not see very bright prospects, and 
the history. ofscne Anti-Slayery struggle may well 
encourage us in so doing. 1 
What particularly galled the abolitionists, French and 
British alike, was the fact that the Government's delay 


seemed to be the result, not of conviction, but of simple 


indifference and lack of resolution. 


To wait is wise IES the Duc de Broglie, 
President of the French Society/ on condition 

we wait for something; but to wait for the sake 
of waiting, to wait through pure carelessness or 
pure irresolution, for lack of possessing enough 
good sense and enough courage to set to work, is 
the worst of all resolves and the most certain 
ofeeals Cangrenss. 


Fifteen) vyearsvearlier «when, facea nities, Saimasan 
attitude on the part of the British Government, Sturge and 
his followers had turned to public agitation as the best Cae 
of obtaining action. Accordingly, they now began urging the 
French movement to adopt a like course. The Aste) see 


place, it was evident that the French abolitionists were 
scarcely prepared for such an undertaking? sTnereswas jain 
fact, only one anti-slavery organization in France at this 
time, the highly aristocratic Sociéte pour l1*Abolition de 
l'Esclavage. This body, founded in 1834, possessed no 
auxiliaries and, as its Secretary. readily admitted, exerted 


little or nor influence outside of thelcapitaleitselr aio 


pa G.W. Alexander to the British and Forei Anti- 
Slavery Society, Faris, March 14, 1844, ibid., C 12/51. 


13. Quoted in Augustin Cochin, History of Emancipation 
pe 85. | 
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‘the second place, considerable doubt existed in the minds of 
‘French abolitionists as to whether the French Government 

Re reo tolerate popular agitation on an issue of this 
sort. Not easily deterred, the Broad Street Committee, in 
‘the Fall of 1844, presented the Paris body with 2,000 copies 
‘of a pamphlet --~ a fifty-five page affair, specially written 
for the occasion by G.W. Alexander and John Scoble -- under 
the title Liberté Immediate et Absolue ou Esclavage, “a Ihe as 
following year, it rendered further assistance to the French 
Society by agreeing to subsidize its new periodical, the 
“Abolitionist Bretba yeeros After the first few numbers had 
‘appeared, Scoble was able to report that this periodical 


; "could now stand alone,” and the siete eens were accordingly 


17 


‘discontinued, 
1 On the paaang & cower oats Street was dissatisfied 


,with the way in which the Paris organization was attempting 
to grapple with the situation. Much more, Sturge and his 


followers £CLt, mignt be done, "especially in “the provinces. 


j 
| 


| 14. EOE and poe Ley Anti-Slavery Beyer uous September 
me, 1847.. De ; Proceedings o e Genera nti-Slavery Con- 
ivention of 1840, p. 1635. 

| 15. This pamphlet had been written earlier the same year 
while Scoble and Alexander were visiting Paris, It was printed 
by Messrs Firmin Didot and Co., 56 Rue Jacob, Paris, at a 

‘cost of 584 francs. Minute Books, October ip 1844, 


tome toad, ,-vanuery jJ,)0une 13, “LS45. “The "Society agreed 
to purchase T1060 copies of each edition, 10 copies being for- 
warded to England and the remainder distributed in France itself. 


Tee Lb... OCtober@:7, 18454 


af 1 


Like Buxton's old Anti-Slavery Society, the Paris organization} 
appeared too vague in its demands -- immediacy, for example, 
was not one of its principles -- and too preoccupied with 
events in the capital. What France needed, they believed, 
was something more like the old Agency Committee. Might 
they not do better, they began to wonder, to ignore the 
Paris body and look elsewhere for support? 

A preliminary investigation of anti-slavery sentiment 
in the French provinces was made by William Forster in the 
summer of 1845. There existed, he reported, much ignorance 
on the question, though he had been encouraged by the interest] 


and sympathy of the people with whom he had talked. Further 


anti-slavery efforts in these areas, he assured the Committee,| 
cS 

would be well repaid, In October, thereferes Scoble made 

a more extensive tour, holding meetings with local dignitaries 


in Toulouse, Bordeaux and Nantes as well as in several of the 


smaller towns along the way. He had, he informed the Com- 
mittee upon his return, made a number of useful contacts and 
drawn up @ preliminary plan of campaign. Especially valuable, 
he believed, would be the support of Professor de Felice of 
Montauban whe, as a first step, had agreed to prepare and pub-! 
lish a pamphlet on the essential sinfulness of slavery. 
The plan proposed is first to publish M, de ditt i eyed les: 


pamphlet, then to organize, and afterwards to move 
the Protestant Consistories and Conseils Genereaux 


18. Minute Books, July 4, August 1, 1845. 
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| throughout France to petition the Chambers, and 

then, by @ succession of well-written and judicious 
pamphlets, to awaken every portion of society to 
take an interest in the question, to accomplish 
which the Friends of the Anti-Slavery Cause in 
France will require the cordial sympathy and general 
support of Abolitionists in Great Britain. 19 


AIRE: de Felice's pamphlet was published in April, 1846. 

ie had, he informed Scoble, addressed it to the abolitionists 
of France and particularly to those whom he called "“temporising 
abolitionists" because they were prepared eo put off abolition 
anti1 some future time. His principal object, he declared, 
joaa been to show that the hope of ee the conditions 

for slavery was completely illusory. F 

; Despite Scoble'ts plan, no new anti-slavery organization 
Lppears to have been established. Instead, de Felice now 

| turned to organizing a general petition campaign. He received 
lveluapie support in this undertaking from C.A. Bisette, the 


: 
‘Negro editor of the Revue des Colonies and an old friend of 
| 
' 


‘the London Committee. In Paris alone, Bisette informed 


‘Scoble, he had succeeded in collecting no less than 6,000 

| 

Leas tUr es: He had also made arrangements with the Comte de 
“Montalembert to present his petitions to the legislature. 


“the Paris organization, he observed, had given him no support 


hh 
: 


and had generally regarded his activities with suspicion. lke pe. 


this reason, he and de Felice were intending to establish a 


Tote NL bide. Octobenul7;, 1845. 


| 20. de Felice to Scoble, April 11, 1846, (iss and 
| Foreign7 Anti-Slavery Reporter, May l, 18h6, jee 5 


se dy 


new periodical, the Revue Abolitioniste as a rival to the Parig¢? 
group’s Abolitioniste Francaise. The general principles of |! 
this new publication sour cae the same as those advocated by 
the London Committee and particular stress would be laid upon 


PHA 
the principle of immediate emancipation. GratiTiedsico fing 


its principles being adopted, the London Committee began for- 


warding various sums to Bisette for the prosectuion of his 
2a 


petition campaign. It also agreed to help him to establish 
é 


his new magazine by providing a monthly subsidy of 300 enc 
The first number of the Revue Abolitioniste appeared in March, 
1847, and was read with much approval in soaite ec 

Meanwhile, Broad Street had more or less broken off 


i“ 
relations with the Societe pour l1'Abolition de 1'Esclavage. 


Beale. shcwa ee ee something more might still be done to 
bring this organization into line, Scoble dispatched a letter 
a 


urging it to reconsider its position. The reply was a long 


Zl. Bisette to Scoble, Paris, January LON S47 ean tae 
Slavery Papers, Rhodes House, Oxford, C 13/19. Minute Books, 
January 22, February 12, 1847. 


22, The Society contributed 10 L. in January, 1847 
and 30 L. in August, 1847. Additional sums were provided in- 
dependently by Josiah Forster, Minute Books, January ‘He 
August 27, 1847. Forster also subsidized the printing of a 


tract by Bisette under the title Martyrologie Coloniale, 
ibid., January 14, 1848, 


230 Ibid eelanuapyes, solve 


24, /British and Foreign/ Anti-Slavery Reporter, 
April ah 1847, PP e ~—/ 


25. _Scobdle to Broglie, January 23, 1847, Coe Ee 
and Foreign/ Anti-Slavery Reporter, November l, 1 we ae Oo 


Say 


a itime in coming, but when it finally did arrive, in September, 
1847, its contents proved highly satisfactory. 


y After too long hesitation /observed M, de Passy, its 
Vice President/ our Society has become convinced 
ot that, in simplifying its task, and confining itself 
to demanding the immediate and complete emancipa-— 
ad | tion of the Negroes, that task will advance more 
rapidly to its completion than if we had troubled 
‘ ourselves concerning the means to be employed to 
its execution . .. It gives us great pleasure 
to find . . . that on this fundamental Pore we 
now entirely agree with your Society. < 
h 
This news, together with the encouraging reports from Bisette 


} 


and de Felice, gave the London Committee much cause for 
‘optimism, The French abolitionists, mserved the Reporter 

‘in reviewing the events of 1847, had never been more active 
or successful than during the past twelve months. They still 
naa many difficulties to overcome but could be sure of victory 
yatchin the not too distant Asie 


The February Revolution of 1848 and the sudden eleva- 


Oa 


tion to office of several well-known liberals took the British 


abolitionists entirely by surprise, On March 4, a commission 


—_ 


was established by the provisional government for the purpose 

‘of preparing "with the least possible delay” an act of com- 

OLete emancipation. This act was promulgated on April 27 and 
25 


went into effect two months later, To the Broad Street 


26. de Passy to Scoble, September 16, 1847, ibid., 
De. 163. 


Pymeebia., January 1, 1848 9 pe Ds 


, 28. Full details will be found in Augustin Cochin, 
‘The Besults of Emancipation, pp. 87-97. 


aero 


Committee, the revolution seemed an unprecedented stroke of 
luck. Although it could’ claim noi reals creditiforacnewresu lt. 
the Committee felt that its principles had been vindicated, 
Letters of congratulations, expressing the Committee's delight 
at France's action, were promptly sent to the Paris organiza- 
tion and to the various members of government LE 
In September, 1849, Scoble visited Paris where he 
talked to de Tocqueville, now Foreign Minister, de Passy, 
formerly Vice President of the Paris organization and now 
Minister of Finance and M, Isambert. He urged iIsambert to 
consider “the question of reorganizing the Anti-Slavery Com- 
mittee for the purpose of watching the progress of events in 
the French Colonies and preventing retrograde legislation." 
Isambert promised to look into the aeyrerbaaet Two months 


later, however, he wrote from Paris stating that he could 


not follow Scoble’s suggestion on account of "practical dif- 
ficulties," but that he, M. de Passy, and several other Leading. 
members of the Paris body had lately been appointed to a 


Government Commission responsible for supervising the applica-|- 
ahi 
tion of the Emancipation Act. This was something of a dis- 


wy a 


appointment since Broad Street felt that government bodies, 


29. Minute Books, April 28, 1848. 


30. Minute Books, September 28, 1849. 


os 
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regardless of their composition, could not always be trusted, 


The Committee continued to follow deveiopments in the French 


colonies with interest and was, on the whole, gratified by 


‘the information which it received, French emancipation, it 


frequently asserted, bore out its own general contentions 


regarding immediacy and the inherent capacity of the Negro to 
ie 


pear the responsibility of freedom, 


eae —s 


a 


France was not the only European Gountry in whose 


colonies slavery was abolished at this time. Sweden had 


emancipated the slaves on her island of St. Bartholemew in 


October, 1847, and Denmark followed MEenseuby, abolishing 
3 


slavery in her possessions on July 3, 1848. Slavery in the 


Dutch colonies was not abolished until 1863. 


The London Committee could claim no direct responsibility 


for these developments though it had been active in promoting 


ae — 


anti-slavery efforts in each of these countries. Delegations 


from the Society visited Sweden in 1843; Denmark in 1839, 


1843 and 1847 and Holland in 1840, 1841, 1843, 1847, 1854, 


'32. Ibid., January 26, 1849; /British and Soe 
Pe ¥ ugus ’ ie 


~Anti-Slaver Reporter, June 1, 1850, 
PDs ales 

33. /SBritish and Foreign/7 Anti-Slavery Reporter, 
| December a, > p Ld e 


34. Tbiad., June ALR 1849, Pe 86. 


35. Minute Books, September 5, 1862. In 1840, the 
slave population of the Swedish, Danish and Dutch colonies 


was estimated to be as follows: 


Swedish and Danish colonies sialttehsienete opr) 9,00 
Dutch COlLONi€S cece -ceeeceececosreroee 70,000 


Proceedings of the General Anti-Slavery Convention of 1840, 
De ° 
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S55) elo > Gand ie The Committee also maintained a cor- 
respondence with anti-slavery sympathizers in these countries 
and sought to encourage their efforts by presenting addresses 
to their respective governments, supplying information, 
distributing pamphlets and, in the case of the Dutch move- 
ment, by granting small ; toon aa What effect these 
policies had upon the general development of anti-slavery 
sentiment in these nations is difficult to ascertain. There | 
415 no aSuBOReNGwan site senett on one occasion at least its inter- 
vention proved decisive. In September, 1842, the Committee | 
was shocked to learn that. slaves were being held by the fh 
Moravian missionaries in the Dutch and Danish West Indies, ¥ 
Protests were accordingly sent to the leaders of the Moravian 
Missionary Society in Denmark and ie sect) Since the 
Moravians relied heavily upon British financial support their 


position was a vulnerable one. If Broad Street made a public 


issue of the fact that they were slaveholders, or, as it 


36. Details regarding these visits will be found in 
the Society's Minute Books and in the British and Foreign 


Anti-Slavery Reporter, 
37- Minute Books, December 27, 1839, November 9, 27, 


1840, January 29, 1841, August 9, November 22, 1844, February 
hla Mts Hol <hgeiore) tz hh allel lig beet dy Spe 


38... ibid., July 13, 1849, Marchi 79 1851) December, 
1854, February 1, 1856. 


39. The Society, for instance, agreed to finance a 
tour of Holland by J.S. Mollet of Amsterdam. The sum granted 
is not mentioned, Ibid., August 10, 1849. 


ho. Knibb to Sturge, July 20, 1842. British and Forei) 


Anti-Slavery Reporter, September 7, 1842, Minute Books, 
April er Tan 


41. Minute Books, April 28, July 28, October 27, 
November 24, 1843, November 22, December 6, 1844. 


pata Pein 


later threatened, circularized their British subscribers, the 
ee ce U well find themselves in difficult financial 
straits. Orders Noreeeerecsrora 7 Sent to the colonies in- 
| structing the missionaries to emancipate their slaves forth- 
with. In its Annual Report for 1846, the London Committee 
' was happy to report that this had been gd el dae? 
| As the Society had already found in its dealings with 
| the French movement, cooperating with foreign organizations 
\ was liable to involve many difficulties. In the Spring of 
| 1854, for example, the Dutch Anti-Slavery Society turned down 
_ an offer by L.A. Chamerouwzow to visit Holand> civing as 10s 
reason the need for the Dutch movement to maintain a strictly 
national character. Chamerowzow did visit Holland sits that 
year but refrained from holding any public meetings. In 
1855, the Committee began corresponding with a new Dutch 
organization, the Amsterdam Young Men's Anti-Slavery Society. 


This body, unlike the Dutch Anti-Slavery Society, was anxious 


for British support and several visits by Dae of the 

| iS 

London Committee were subsequently arranged. 

| 

| Concerned though the Society was with the course of events 


in Europe, it was much more preoccupied with what was happening 


arene 


42, Ibid., April 24, 1846. 


43, /British and Foreign7 Anti-Slavery Reporter, 
June 1, 1846, p. 35. 


| Lu. Minute Books, March 3, August 4, 1854, June 15, 1855. 


Poe eLb1ds 5a he DVUa ren’, June 15, 18553; July 4, October 
3, 1856; July 2, September 3, 1858. 
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4n the United States. The American and British movements 
had, for many years, been bound together by strong ties. The 


abolition of slavery in the British West Indies had given a 


powerful impetus to the cause in the United States, William 
Lloyd Garrison, who had been in England at the time of the 
passing of the Emancipation Bill, owed much of his early . 
prestige to his supposed association with the British move- 


ment and had subsequently used this prestige to effect in 
4 


sponsoring the formation of the American Anti-Slavery Society. 


(It is interesting to note that West Indian emancipation, 

the formation of the Comité Francais d'Emancipation and the 
establishment of the American Anti-Slavery Society all occurred 
in the same year.) The debt which the American movement owed 
to Great Britain received full and flattering acknowledgment 
from the American abolitionists themselves, Not only, they 
pointed out, was England the home of the most ambitious and 
Significant anti-slavery experiment of the day, but it was 

also the source of much that Americans looked up to and ad- 
mired, As Emerson once put it, in &@ speech commemorating 


West Indian emancipation, 


Our civility, England determines the style of, in- 
somuch as England is the strongest of the family 
of existing nations and as we are the extension 

of that people. : 


46. The events leading up to the formation of this or- 
ganization are described in Gilbert H. Barnes’ The sie eeec 
Impulse, pp. 29-37, 42-43, 53-59. See also Russe ye, 

Ee RR ET Lloyd Garrison and the Humanitarian Reformers, Dente 


47. Address delivered in the Court House 4n Concord on. 
the First of August, 1644, on the Anniversary of the Bmancipa—— 
tion of the Negroes in the British West Indies (Concord, ISH} 


Pe 
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British abolitionists were also continually reminded by their 
American colleagues of how much they could do to help the 


cause in the United States, 


Let the general mind of England /observed Garrison/ 
become thoroughly possessed of the facts of American 
slavery . . e« and the hand of destiny will have 
written the words of doom upon the walls of our 
Babylon. ~- When public sentiment is such in the 
British Islands, that no slaveholder can be received 
4nto any pulpit or at any communion table ... 

when it is the avowed resolution of the nation that 
no slaveholder can be received at court, in a 

public capacity, when the force of enlightened public 
opinion is brought to bear not only on slavery, but 
on pro-slavery, in all the relations of public and 
private life, of the court, the church and the 
dinner table; the circle of fire which has already 
been kindled around the scorpion will grow hotter 
and hotter, and close nearer and nearer, until it 
will be compelled to bury its sting in its own 
brain, and rid the world, by a _ blessed suicide, 

of 1ts monstrous existence. 8 


British abolitionists did not allow such exhortations to pass 
unheeded, Just how deeply they felt upon this subject is 

well illustrated by a story which Thomas Clarkson told to 
Benjamin Robert Haydon, the well-known society eleea beste 7) aia 
April, 1841. The incident, Clarkson informed his visitor, 

had occurred some two years earlier, shortly after the aboli- 
tion of West Indian apprenticeship. He had, he said, been 
sleeping one night, when he was awakened by a voice saying, 
"You have not done all your work. There is America.” The 
room Was empty. He sat up in bed, and, at that moment, there 


occurred to him the idea of composing a pamphlet against 


48, The New York Emancipator, September 18, 1846, 
De L462 


2205" 


American slavery. He began writing the following BOO ae 


worked eight hours a day until the pamphlet was finished. 


Clarkson was by no means the only person to whom such ideas 
occurred at this time. Indeed] a great many British aboli- 
tionists, though in a less BS EYE fashion, had already ar- 
rived at the same view, 

What particularly impressed the British abolitionists 
was the sheer inconsistency of the American posiition. How 
could a country, Which boasted of its freedom and democracy, 
justify its status as the largest single slaveholding power 
in the Western Hemisphere? 

So long as slavery and distinction of colour exist 

fovserved Sturge in 18417 America will always be 

pointed at with the finger of scorn for her 

flagrant violation of all truth and consistency. 50 
Daniel O'Connell who, as a political radical, felt strong | 
sympathy for the American form of government, expressed him- 
self with particular bitterness on this subject. "Of all men 


living," he once observed, “an American citizen who is the 


owner of slaves is the most despicable." His speech to the 


49, The Autobiography and Memoirs of Benjamin Robert 
Save (London, 1926), pp. 53. Clarkson’s pamphiet was 
pu shed under the title, A Letter to the Cier of Various 
Denominations, and to the Siave-Holding Planters in the Southe 
Parts of the inited States ofr America Corr pages, London, L841) 


50. A Visit to the United States in 1841 (London, 
TSN) ere? L/S 


51. "Speech delivered before the London Anti-Slavery 
Society, 1831." The Irish Patriot: Daniel .O*Connell's 


Legacy to Irish Americans (PhiladéeIphia, MS Tsy- TR yey tsi 
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i’ first World Anti-Slavery Convention, a masterpiece of invective, 
was devoted entirely to exposing the paradoxes in the American 


situation. 


Slavery was a deep crime which multiplied robbery 
and murder, but the Americans added hypocrisy to 
their other accomplishments. He flung it upon 
America that she stood in this predicament. They 
say they have no power to emancipate the slaves. 
He would whisper in their ear -- Columbia /Sic/. 
(Cheers). Columbia was not bound by any constitu- 
tion —-—- there they had the power if they pleased to 
use it. Then why did they come down to him with 
such hypocrisy? They said they were the first 
gentlemen and the most enlightened legislature in 
the world,.~-— (Laughter). He would whisper Columbia 
52 
to them. 
Denunciation of this kind was not entirely without pur- 
pose since it was one of the primary objects of the Broad 
Street Committee to mobilize public opinion in Britain against 
the American South in much the same way as the American aboli- 
tionists themselves were doing in the North. The techniques 
used were essentially the same in both cases: pamphlets were 
distributed, articles and letters inserted in newspapers and 
public meetings organized. In 1840, for example, James G. 
Birney and Henry Stanton accompanied Scoble on an extensive 
tour of Great Britain which involved holding meetingsin no 
less than twenty-six towns and cities. Articles from the 

f New York Emancipator, the Boston Liberator and other American 


publications appeared regularly in the Reporter, together with 


L640 So elt 3's 


53. A.H. Abel and F.J. Klingberg, A Side-Light on 
Anglo-American Relations, note 37, DP. fi (on 


52. British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Reporter, June 17, 


ay jely ie 


observations on slavery in America by individual members of 
the Committee. Generally speaking, the Committee was 
astonishingly well informed upon American developments, and 
every effort eo DAN to pass on this information to the 
British public. 

With respect to more direct forms of action, the Com- 
mittee labored under much the same disabilities as the American 
abolitionists themselves. Because of the peculiar structure — 
of the Federal Government there was no means of attacking 
slavery as it existed under the protection of state law within 
the individual states. Short of civil war or a radical shift 
in the sectional balance, no solution to this particular 
problem was possible. What the abolitionists could do -- and 
4t was upon this that they concentrated much of their effort -- 
was to oppose the slaveholding interest on a number of marginal 
issues. | 

The question of what policy Britain should adopt 
toward Texas was one that caused the Committee much con- 
cern. In 1836, Texas had broken away from Mexico and estab- 
lished itself as an independent republic. Slavery, abolished 
by the Mexican Congress in 1830, had been reintroduced under 
the terms of the new Conatibuetone and thousands of small 
planters from the Southern States, taking advantage of this 


provision, had already transferred their operations across 


54. For a list of British publications on the subject 
of American slavery see Bibliography. 
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the Sabine. To Southerners, Texas seemed to offer almost un- 


limited opportunities for expansion and for this reason they were 
anxious for its prompt annexation to the United States --— an 
arrangement which the Texans themselves, fearful of further 
attacks by Mexico, were only too eager to accept. Northern 
Whigs and abolitionists, on the other hand, realizing what 
effect annexation would have upon the country's sectional 
palance, offered strenuous opposition to the South's demands. 
Meanwhile, Britain, uneasy at the growing power of the United 
States, was in favor of an independent Texas, which she saw 
as an ideal instrument for checking American expansion and 
as a potential base from which to increase her own influence 
in the New World. 

Broad Street's views on this question were outlined, 
as early as August, 1839, in a letter from O'Connell to Sturge. 
Britain's principal aim, O'Connell observed, should be the 
establishment of a free republic on the borders of Mexico and 
the United States. Such a state would Aeconrees aS Pel alah e 
American expansion and would, like Canada, constitute an 
"“asyhum for people of colour," Britain, therefore, should 
make plain that her recognition of Texan independence would be 
conditional upon eee ee These views were tea oreet ed 


by Scoble in a pamphlet, issued in December, under the title 


Texas, 4te Claims to be Recognized as an Independent Power 


55. O'Connell to Sturge, August 26, 1839, British 
Bmancipator, September WMS fei eisttee 
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by Great Britain. In developing his case, Scoble, who had 
recently returned from @ visit to the United States, relied 
heavily upon American abolitionist arguments, The Texan 
Revolution, he declared, was the result of a deliberate con- 
spiracy on the part of American slaveholders, the aim of which 
was to wrest a large and valuable territory from the govern- 
ment of Mexico for the purpose of reinstituting slavery, pro- 
viding a market for the sale of slaves and ultimately, through 
annexation, for altering the sectional balance of the United 
States in favor of the South. The Texans were unprincipled 
ruffians. By affording them recognition without specifying 
emancipation as a necessary condition, Britain would jeopardizé 
her own position as the leading advocate of freedom in the 
world and at the same time would lose a valuable opportunity 
for helping the slaves in the American Southern states. | 
These views were accordingly brought to the attention of the 
British Ministry by a deputation from the Gola ee eepree 

The Texan Government was fully aware of the opposi- 
tion which it had aroused in British anti-slavery ahh sees ki$ss. 


In July, 1839, J.P. Henderson, the agent of the Texan Govern- 


ment in Great Britain, wrote despairingly of the influence 
which abolitionists exerted upon British policy. 


The British Ministry are convinced that Texas is 
entitled to recognition, but they dare not recognize 


56. Minute Books, S@ptember <8, October 29, 1839. 
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for fear of offending the O'Connell abolition 
party who now in fact control that Government. il 


Henderson's failure and subsequent recall were recorded. 
with satisfaction in the Reporter, which quoted with delight 
from an American newspaper that blamed both these events on 
those "two meddlesome fellows, Sturge and Scoblet The Com- 
mitctvee*s Bees Snel covey ervaoie s abruptly shattered when 
it was learned, in November, 1840, that the British Govern- 
ment had just concluded three treaties with Texas, An in- 
dignant protest was promptly daepebened to Lord Palmerston, 
commenting “with feelings of deepest sorrow and humiliation" 
upon the Foreign Secretary's action. In reply, Palmerston 
regretted the Committee's attitude and observed that he did 
not think that Britain's action would in any way affect the 
Texan policy with respect to ee 

Meanwhile, American abolitionists had been urging 
the Committee to use its influence in persuading the British 
Ministry to offer economic sSnducements to Texas as a means of 
securing emancipation. The architect and leading exponent of 


aes 


57. Henderson to Secretary ote StaLe sudulLys <6, 1603,9, 
Texan Diplomatic Correspondence, Vol. Iil, p. 1261, in American 
Historical Association Report Hor 1908s Viol. 11. 

58. British and Forei Anti-Slavery Reporter, March 25, 
1840, p. 56. The name or the Gar eat newspaper is not given. 

59. Minute Books, December ~, 1840. 


60. Foreign Office to Society, December 14, 1840. 
Anti-Slavery Papers, Rhodes House, Ohaterstel 4. akan by aky 
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this policy was Stephen Pearl Andrews of Massachusetts. 


My plan fhe observed/7 is for the British nation 
to buy up Texas, which I think she can do and would 
do if she could perceive the immense importance of 
the move. Let her lavish money upon the under- 
taking, for she can never take a step so directly 
tending to the extinction of slavery, and the 
slave trade throughout the world. What I mean by 
buying is that she shall, in some way, and at all 
cost, make it most obviously the interest of Texas 
to abolish slavery. 
ones 
The Committee,-howeverj delayed acting upon this suggestion 


until the summer of 1843 when a group of American abolitionistl 
led by Lewis Tappan, Joshua Leavitt and Amos &. Phelps, visited 
England for the purpose of attending the second World Anti- | 
Slavery Convention. The question of Texas naturally provoked 
a good deal of discussion on the Convention floor, and resolu-. 
tions on the subject were proposed and 5 of Speeee These | 


resolutions, together with a memorial from the Broad Street 


Committee, were presented by deputation to Lord Aberdeen, 

the Foreign Secretary, on July ee? Both the resolutions 
and the accompanying memorial were somewhat vague in their 
recommendations. They merely called upon the British Ministry 


to use its influence in obtaining Texan abolition but failed 


61. Andrews to Tappan, October 15, 1839, quoted by 
Lewis Tappan in a letter to Sturge, October 19, 18359. A.H. 


Abel and F.J. Klingberg, A Siaelight on Anglo American Rela- 


tions, 1839-1858, p. 60. 


62. Proceedings of the General Anti-Slavery Convention! 
1L8436p -. 2960-5 Ores | 

63. British and Forei Anti-Slavery Reporter, July 26 
1843, pp. 1l4I-Z. | | | 
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we 
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to specify what means should be used. ee 3, ae Tappan, 


who acted as spokesman for the group, made up for this 
a@eficiency by expounding at length -- as he had done earlier 
on the Convention floor -- upon the expediency of Britain's 
granting a loan to Texas on condition that the Texan Govern- 
ment would agree to undertake emancipation. Aberdeen informed 
Tappan that he was already looking into the matter and the 
abolitionists departed feeling much maeser At. 

Among those following these developments was Ashbel 
Smith, formerly Surgeon General of the Texan army and at this 
time Charge da‘ Affairs of Texas at London and Paris. A shrewd 
diplomat, Smith was fully aware of the need for keeping alive 
and, where possible, for increasing, the mutual distrust of 
Great Britain and the United States upon which much of the 
pargaining power of the new republic rested. He was quick, 

to grasp the value of playing up, for the,beneflit 
of the American slaveholding interests, the abolitionist 
sympathies of the British Government. As early as January, 
1843, we find him describing, in 4 letter to Isaac Van Zandt, 
the Texan Charge in Washington, the dangerous position in which 
the South would find itself in the event of Texas’ becoming 
a free soil republic under British protection. 
The independence of Texas and the existence of 
Slavery in Texas is a question of life and death 


to the slave holding states of the American Union. 
Hemmed in between the free states on their northern 


64. Ibid; also Minute Books, July <8, 1843. 
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border and a free Anglo-Saxon State on their 
southern border and sustained by England, their 
history would soon be written. 


The establishment of a free state in the territory 
or Texas is a dariing wish 0 and for whic 


scarce an rice wou regarded as to 78iC/ 
Teat. The bargain once struck what remedy remains 
a the Sou 
The British abolitionists, he added, were quite ruthless and 
would stop at nothing in their efforts to gain control of 


Texas. It was well known, for example, that they had helped 


to finance the construction of the two Mexican cruisers, 

the Guadalupe and the Montezuma, by purchasing Mexican Govern- 
ment bonds put up for that eee These facts, he informe 
Van Zandt in a private note, should be bpoueee to the atten- | 
tion of Calhoun and other Southern leaders. 


i 

At the time of writing, there was little justification 

for Smith's remarks. The British Government had not indicated 

that Texan emancipation was one of its official aims nor had 
the abolitionists been agitating the issue. (Whether they 


were, as alleged, holders of Mexican bonds, is not revealed. 


Considering their pacifist views, it is difficult to conceive 


65. Smith to Van Zandt, January <5, 1843, Texan 
Diplomatic Correspondence, Vol. III, p. 1106, in American 
HWistorical Association Report fOr LG UG sa.y OL eee 

66h -Dbid. 2 pappen. Of -—Sce ee ese vessels were used by 
Mexico for blockading the Texan coast. 


67, Smith to Van Zandt, January 26, 1843, loc. Cit., 
Harriet Smither, “English Abolitionism and the Annexation of 


Texas," Southwestern Historical Quarterly, Vol. 32 (1928-9), 
De LOY. 


oe 


' that they would knowingly have participated in any transaction 


connected with the construction of warships.) The events of 


the summer, however, gave Smith the kind of evidence he 


needed. He attended the World Convention, mixed freely with 


the abolitionists and ck Aberdeen upon his interview 
8 


with the Tappan deputation. The information thus acquired 


was relayed to Washington in @ succession of alarming dis- 


|| 


patches. On June 19, for example, he wrote directly to Calhoun 
stating that 


I sincerely believe that the ultimate purpose /of 
Britain7 is to make Texas a refuge for runaway 
slaves from the United States, and eventually a 
negro nation, a sort of Hayti on the continent 

to be more or less ... under the protection 

of the British Government. 69 


Even more disquieting, from the point of view of the American 
Government, was a letter which Upshur, the American Secretary 
of State, reeeived from General Duff Green who happened, at 
this time, to be passing through London. 

I am authorised by the Texan minister /wrote 

Green/to say to you, that Lord Aberdeen has 

agreed that the British Government will guarantee 


interest /Upon a loan/7 upon condition that the 
Texan Government will abolish slavery. 


Game bid, Sepp alg 5s6.u smith to Jones, July 31,-13843, 
Texan Diplomatic Correspondence, Vol. III, pp. 1116-9, in 
American Historical Association Report for 1908, Vol. II. 

69. Quoted by Harriet Smither in "English Abolitionism 


ana the Annexation of Texas," Southwestern Historical Quarterly, 
Vol. 32 (1928-9), pe <00. 


70. Green to Upshur, July 1843, quoted in J.S. Heeves, 


American Diplomacy under Tyler and Polk (Baltimore, 1907), 
DeLuegs 
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Whether this was Green's exaggeration or Smith's is not re- 
vealed, What is certain is that it seriously alarmed 
Upshur, who, without waiting for confirmation of Green's 
statement, wrote to Van Zandt suggesting that negotiations 
for a treaty of annexation be oe eae: 

Meanwhile, the Committee had given further publicity 
to its views by publishing two memorials, one addressed to 
Sam cee? urging him to give his support to immediate | 


7 
abolition, and the other to Santa Anna, calling upon hin 


to make Texan las tiged ent a necessary condition of any agree-) 


ment with that country. These documents were promptly cited 


by Smith as further evidence of Britain's dangerous intentions. 


The truth was that the abolitionists, British and 


American alike, had fallen into a trap. By seeking to persuad) 


the British Government to use its influence to advance their 

aims they had helped to bring about the very thing that they 

were most anxious to SE OAS Whether they realized what they 
fi 


had done is uncertain. Aberdeen, however, was quick to gras} 


72. Smith's own account of the Aberdeen interview, as | 
described to Anson Jones, the Texan Secretary of State, was 
much more moderate in tone. Smith to Jones, July 31, TRS LAS) 


Texan Diplomatic Correspondence, Vol. III, pp. 1116-9, in 
American Historical Association Report for 1908, Vol. Il. 

72. J.S. Reeves, American Diplomacy under Tyler and 
Polk, pp. 132-4. 

73. Clarkson to Houston, October 6, 1843, British and 
Foreign Anti-Slavery Reporter, December 27, 1843, p. 435. 


74, Clarkson to Santa Anna, October 6, TS Hee OL Uses 
November 29, 1843, pp. 219-220. 
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75. Smith to Jones, January 29, 1844, Texan Diplomati. 


Correspondence, Vol. III, p. 1479, 1n American storica 
Association Report for 1903). Vol. 


76. If they did realize, they failed to comment upon | 
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what had happened, and promptly set about clarifying his 
Government's position. Britain, he informed Ba weed 
favored emancipation in Texas in much the same way as she 
favored emancipation in other parts of the world, but had 
never had any intention of acting secretly or underhandedly 
in the matter. Calhoun was not to be won over. Although 


Britain might do what she Wished with respect to slavery . 
Ort WL. (etl Ht ae beh WAY 
(AL ALL a’ ¥ ae ; \ © tees a 
. « « When she goes beyond, and avows it to be ner He tiMht & 
settled policy, and the object of her constant panes Bia, ses 
exertion to abolish it throughout the world, shei.>-.; 
makes it the duty of all other countries, whose Ue °°s. 
safety or prosperity may be endangered by her Cpe 
policy, to adopt such measures as _ they may deem Wet 


necessary for their protection. 79 10 CL/22 


in her own colonies, he stated, 


. Coley lt 
or the American abolitionists could do to stay the course of —— 
C= Wie CALs 
events. Accounts of the subsequent debates in Congre 5° and e ae 
ivi PMH 
of the Senate's rejection of the annexation treaty in June, 
80 htt Ym 
1844, appeared in the Reporter. Although pessimist{c as_to -. 
| ot eatta U7 
the ultimate outcome, the Committee continued to cling to . 


Henceforward there was little that either the oe ish 
LLM f 6 ft 


the hope that some issue would arise to prevent ratification. 
APBE Se 
& el hm aoa heck ee Ree 


Cpt PP Upshur's successor 4s secretary of State. aoe 


Cae \ 


78, aberdeen to Secretary of State, Decémbér 26, 1843, 
loc cit. E.D. Adams, British Interests and Activities ,in 
Texas, 1838-846 .(Baltimore, 7 , my 
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80. British and Forei Anti-Slavery Eeporter, 1844, 
PpawiG, 7:0; 725 90, 92, D3» TtB; ist, Tae, 52. 
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The news that annexation had been approved by joint resolution 
of Congress was almost as bitter 4 blow to abolitionists in 
Britain as it was to the American abolitionists gianssipesan 

The annexation of Texas was probably the single most | 
{mportant American issue in which the British abolitionists 
played a part, though they also sought to bring their 4nfluenci 
to bear upon a multiplicity of other questions ranging eo 


the imprisonment of British Negro seamen in South Carolina 


to the acceptance, by the Free Church of Scotland, of dona-— 
83 


tions from American slaveholders. These issues gave much 


OLDIE LE ALA A 


81. See, for example, the comments in James Richardson 
Travels in the Great Desert of Sahara (London, 1855)5 V0). .eaue 


Die 5 


82. Under South Carolina law, colored seamen docking | 
in South Carolinian ports were obliged to remain in jail until 
their vessels were due to leave. This law was modified in 18! 
after repeated protests by the British Government. For the 
Society's policy on this issue see Minute Books, November 24, 
1843; February 27, April 24, August 28, 18463; January 22, 
1847; August 25, 1848; November l, 1850; March 7, 18513 | 
March 2, July 6, October 5, November <, 18553; January 4, 1856 
January 2, February 6, 1857. For an account of the way in | 


which this law was enforced, see area and Foreign/ Anti- 
Slavery Reporter, May ly, 1846 , De 5 

83. In 1844, a deputation from the Free Church of Sco) 
land visited the United States for the purpose of obtaining 
funds. Much of the money collected came from slaveholders. 
The question of whether or not this money should be returned 


caused much debate both in Britain and in the United States. 
See, British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, American Slave 


Address of the Committee of the British and Foreign Anti-Slav 
cie oO e Moderator ce Bearers an embers o e 


oO | 
Censret Assembly of the Free Church of scotland (London, May, 
; also, George A. epperson, oma s mers, the Free 


Church of Scotland and the South,” Journal of Southern Histor 
Vole 75-2195. se pp ent 7-02 7aee ne money BNE eae returned, | 


er wre 


Neos 


publicity to the anti-slavery cause. On the whole,dhoweves,< 


the practical results of the Society's efforts were not im- 
pressive, though it is possible that its fxequent and in- 
sistent memorials to the British Government may have had some 
A4ndirect influence upon the course of events. One such issue 
'. 4s worthy of particular Moonen eran because it was one 
upon which the Committee expended an unusual amount of time 
and energy and partly because it illustrates remarkably well 
the general manner in which Broad Street worked. 
In September, 1842, the Committee received a letter 
from Captain Charles Stuart, lately returmed to the United 
i States, calling its attention to the Tenth Article of the 
Webster-—Ashburton treaty, recently concluded between Great 
Britein and the United States and still awaiting ratification 
| by Parliament. The intention of this article, Stuart pointed 
out, was to provide for the extradition of American criminals 
seeking refuge on British soil, but there was also a likeli- 
hood that this Ea might be used to aacure the” return 
of fugitive Biaveets After consulting with Dr. Lushington 
; on the matter, the Committee resolved to interview Lord Ash- 
burton. : The article in question, Lord Askburton assured 
the Committee, was no more designed to touch the fugitive 


| slave than to affect the cage of deserters or parties charged 


i | 84, Minute Books, September 30, 1842. 


85. Ibid., October 7, 28, November 25, 1842; 
January 27, 1843. 
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with high treason. In reply, the Committee pointed out that 
the existing treaty contained a clause expressly stating that 4 
fugitive slaves should be exempt from extradition and that the” 
new treaty, for want of such a provision, might well be sub- 4 
ject to misconstruction or abuse by the American authorities. 


re 
Unable to obtain satisfactory reassurance on this point, the 


Committee determined to take the matter to the Foreign i 
Secretary, Lord Aberdeen, Aberdeen listened sympathetically 
to the Committee’s arguments and promised that the greatest 

care would be taken to see that the extradition clause would 


not be abused. He was unable, however, to accede to the Com- 


mittee's request that the article be amended so as to exclude 


fugitive slaves from the provisions of the treaty altogether, 
8 


since doing so would vitiate the treaty as a whole. Still 
88 


e 
dissatisfied, and urged on by its American associates, the 


Committee thereupmn decided to get in touch with Lord Broughat 
and a number of other M.P.'s with a view to having the matter | 
raised in See ie At the same time, auxiliaries througt 
out the country were instructed to begin circulating petitions 

W 


86. British and Forei Anti-Slavery Reporter Februar) 
8, 1843, p. 21. This interview was held on February iP 1843. | 
87. Ibid., March 8, 1843, p. 37; Minute Books, Februar 
24, 1843. This interview was held on February 22, 1843. | 


88. Tappan to Scoble, December 27, 1842, A.H. Abel | 


and F.J. Klingberg, A Sidelight on Anglo American Relations, 1 
1839-1858, p. 109. 


89." =“Minute Books, March 3 5eises © 
lens hAliep isl. 
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m June 30, when the treaty came up for its second reading in 
che Lords, Lord Brougham rose on the abolitionists’ pehalf 


f° suggest that the article in question be modified along the 


lines suggested by the Broad Street Committee. Lord Aberdeen 


yas unwfiling to accept any modification but repeated nis 


reassurances regarding the care with which the Government 


| 91 
would watch over the operation of the BiG Caen Two months 


later, when the matter came up for discussion in the Commons, 
hen jamin Hawes and Vernon Smith put forward the Committee's 
arguments, receiving valuable support from Lord Palmerston 
and T.B. Macaulay. A motion by Hawes to limit the operation 


Jot the article Bs freemen, was defeated and the treaty as a 
o 
approved. 


Still suspicious, the British abolitionists waited un- 


easily for a test case to arise which would reveal the Govern- 


ment's intentions. They were not kept long in suspense. 


Early in December it was learned that seven Negro slaves had 


lately fled from Florida to the Bahamas, Killing a white man 


in the course of their escape, and that the Federal Government 


I 
was about to applys under the provisions of the new treaty, 
93 


| 
| 
| 


ror their eeereattion. On December 24, a United States 


91. Hansard, June 30, 1843, Vol. 70, pp. 472-479. 


Sere a2kee August Jy 1843),, Vol/71, pp. 564-586. 
The motion was aefeated by 59 votes Comcon 


3. Joshua Leavitt to Scoble, November 15, 1843, ” 
1843, 
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British and Foreign Anti- Slavery Reporter, December 13, 
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marshal appeared in Nassau to request their surrender. The 
Bahaman authorities were dissatisfied with the evidence sub- 
mitted, and, aes due consideration, ordered that the case 
be nestuease me This news came as a considerable relief to 
abolitionists on both sides of the Atlantic, who had been 
following the case with keen Aer eieeliaei "This decision," 
observed the New York Evangelist, "will have an important 
pearing, and discloses, more fully than any other decision 
that has yet occurred, the determination of Great Britain 
with regard to our fugitive xP He Uneasiness over the 
extradition article thereafter quickly diminished. 

The apparent alliance between the British and American 
movements was frequently commented upon by pro-slavery 
apologists in the United States. Adopting the already 


familiar tectmique of attributing whatever seemed to threaten 


the status quo in American life to sinister foreign influences, 


they held Britain responsible for having stirred up Northern 
abolitionist agitation. 
She sends her missionaries and her money to our 


shores fobserved Francis P, Blair in a letter 
to Andrew Jackson7 and her old Federal allies 


94, The correspondence between the marshal and the 
meee authorities will be found in ibid., April 17, 1844, 
Dwe Ooi. eer 


95. Ibid., January 10, February 21, April 17, 1844, 
PP e 2s a5. 63. 
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97. Ibid., May 29, 1844, p. 94. 
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are now joined in strict alliance with the aboli- 
tion proselytes whom she has successfully en- 
couraged in the North. 98 


“he alliance of British and American abolitionists over the 


fexas question helped to give color to this pelief. The 


Philadelphia Sentinel, commenting upon the intention of 


S 


everal American abolitionists to attend the second World 


convention, observed that 


ae 


These philanthropic Americans have told our most 
deadly foe that we have three millions of enemies 
burning for revolt in our very midst. 


If the abolitionists of the Northern states were not actually 


‘hired by the British, the pro-slavery school believed, 


‘they were at least working in league with them and were 


‘continually prompted and sustained from abroad. It was all 


‘part of a deliberate conspiracy, disguised as philanthropy, 


Oo 


to deprive the South of its labor and wealth. 


In their eagerness to discredit the abolitionists, the 


protagonists of slavery were guilty of gross misrepresentation. 


i 


es 


Te Northern abolitionists were not, as they were represented 


as being, @ unified body; nor, for that matter, were the 


eee eee ener EE 
98. Blair to Jackson, September 10, 1840, in John 


Spencer Bassett (Editor), The Correspondence of Andrew Jackson, 


Olea VeIeaee go 7 Goo ; 

99. Loc. cit., Leavitt to (Scoble?), May 1, 1843, A.H. 
Abel and F.J. Klingberg, A Sidelight on Anglo American Rela- 
tions, 1839-1858, p- ibSions 


100. Whittier to Sturge, January Sie AlSHes Abide, p- 
d: St. George 


92; also Farmers' Register, Vol. IV, p. 49. See also 
L. Sioussat's "Duff Saree England and the United States, S 
quarian Society, 1930, Vol. 40. 
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relations between the British and American movements of the 
uniformly amicable nature suggested by Southern commentators. 
The truth was that the South, in attempting to show its 
detractors in an unfavorable light, made them seem much more 
ruthless and formidable than they actually were. is 
Broad Street's main American connectien: was with Lewis ip 
Tappan, Corresponding Secretary of the American and Foreign i 
Anti-Slavery Society, Joshua Leavitt, editor of the Emanci ator, * 
and other members of the New York group. This connection was pl 
established in 1839 while the Tappans were still in control of % 
the American Anti-Slavery Society, and was subsequently “th 
strengthened when this group, in opposition to the Garrisonians, ™ 
supported the Committee's decision not to admit women delegates © 
to the first World a eenete st Broad Street relied upon ut 


the Tappans not only for information upon American developments ni 


but also for advice regarding Americans who visited England 
and for suggestions upon matters of general eer 
Relations with the Garrisonians were much less amicable. 
To some extent this was the result of the reliance which =the In 
London Committee placed on the Tappan group with whom the * 


Garrisonians, or Old Organizationists, were conducting a iu 


bitter feud. io 


101. See Chapter II below. 
102. A.H. Abel and F.J. Klingberg, A Sidelight on 
Anglo-American Relations, 1839-1858, Furnished b the Cor 


respondence o ewis lappan an ers WwW e br sh and 
Foréign Anti-Slavery Society (Lancaster, Pennsylvania, 1927). 
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The warfare /wrote Tappan to Scoble in 18437 between 
the Old organization -- which is in possession of 
the name of the American Anti-Slavery Society -- and 
the New Organization, including the Liberty Party -- 
4s unrelenting. They denounce us without reserve, 
and have no sympathy either with us or with English 
abolitionists who sympathize with us. 103 


vith the American movement thus divided, neutrality was virtually 
impossible. HA ect nt estes es 8: no means the only reason 

why the members of the London Committee and the Comorian: 
) Found themsleves unable to work together. Temperament also 
layed an important role. Sturge may have been a radical in 
some of his political views but he was not a demagogue, 

whereas George Thompson, Garrison's leading British disciple, 
“most certainly was. William Lucas, an artist of some note, 
who attended the World Convention of 1840, was so struck by 

‘the contrast between the two men that he commented upon it in 


m@his diary. 


George Thompson is certainly a first rate orator, 

but if there is any truth in physiognomy his wild 

and sullen countenance indicates anything but high 
principle. How different from the honest, humble 

countenance of Joseph Sturge. 104 


To Broad Street, as to the New Organizationists, Garrison hin- 
self appeared an irresponsible fanatic. His advocacy of dis- 
‘union, women's rights, "no-government” and, above all, his 
opposition to political action, were, they believed, a serious 
eal TS 


103. Lewis Tappan to Scoble, March l; Hise Ler. 
mo. 12ers —— 


: 104, William Lucas, A Quaker Journal, Bein the Diar 
and Reminiscences of William Lucas Vols =lgapne sous 
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105 

threat to the success of the movement. In principle, 
the members of the Committee saw no reason why abolitionists 
should not give their support to other types of endeavor. 
They themselves were engaged in a great variety of enterprises, 
ranging from prison reform to temperance. What they did ob- 
ject to -- and very strongly -- was linking such extraneous 
causes with the crusade against slavery, especially when, as 
in Garrison's case, the issues thus raised brought discredit 
upon the anti-slavery movement as a evap 

Broad Street's opposition to the Garrisonians began, 
as was shown in an earlier ntact Sacer with the controversy 
over the woman question at the first World Convention -- a 
controversy Which resulted in Garrison's refusal to take his 
seat among the other delegates. Upon their return to the 
United States, the Garrisonians passed resolutions condemning 
the London Committee for its policy. The Massachusetts Anti- 
Slavery Society, Garrison's own organization, specifically 
accused Broad Street of having committed “an act of usurpation 


upon the rights of the Abolitionists of the world,” and of 


"an assumption of despotic power more worthy of a Slavery 


105. (Sritash and Foreign7 Anti-Slavery Reporter, 
October 1, 1846, p. ° 


106. Alexander to Houghton, March 11, 1841, ibid., 
pp. 67-9. /Note: The editors give the date as Marc 
1840. Internal evidence shows, however, that the date should 
be March, 1841. See also Minute Books, March 5, 1841.7 
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ridden American Congress than of a solemn assemblage of 
‘British Rrrencanceecanceae Feeling that it was useless to 
‘carry this particular dispute any further, ets Street 
Beiowed the matter to pass without comment. 

Reerrrndie pnSuctant-cbnew and embarrassing situation 
pad arisen. In November, 1840, John A. Collins, an ardent 
Garrisonian, arrived in England for the purpose of soliciting 
‘funds for the American Anti-Slavery Society. On December 10, 
Ine wrote to the London Committee, submitting his credentials 


1LO9 
‘and requesting the Committee's support and cooperation. 


In reply, Broad Street declined to associate itself in any 
way with Collins’ visit on the grounds that "the American 
Anti-Slavery Society .. « have alienated the confidence of 


: iO 
this Committee by the course they have recently pursued." 


ee re oe 


“Undaunted, Collins commenced his tour of the country, de- 


Ree 


- nouncing, 4n town after town, not only the New Organiza- 


; 

tionists, but also the London Committee. To many British 

| abolitionists, unfamiliar with the divisions in the American 
Anti-Slavery body, Collins" accusations came as a surprise 
and letters poured into the Society's office demanding to 
imow the truth of Collins‘ allegations. By way of retalia- 


tion, two members of the Committee (whose names are not re- 


vealed), acting apparently without the Committee’s knowledge, 


108. Massachusetts Anti-Slavery Society to Tredgold, 
February 18, 1841, Anti-Slavery Papers, Rhodes House, Oxford, 


C 5/1434 ; 
109. Minute Books, January 1, 1841. 


110. Minute Books, January l, 1841. 
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put into circulation letters from the Rev, Nathaniel Colver 


of the Massachusetts Abolition Society -- a New Organization 


body -- reflecting unfavorably upon Collins! competence and 


Aba La 
integrity. 


This merely added to the bitterness of the 


dispute and to the embarrassment of the London Committee, 


which inevitably found itself being held responsible for its 


lez 


members*® actions. In the case of several provincial 


societies, Collins’ visit proved seriously disruptive. 


Mr, Collins from America /wrote Alexander Harvey 
to Tredgold/ has been misrepresenting the pro- 
ceedings of the /World/ Convention in his pamphlet 
entitled "Right and Wrong" but especially ata 
public meeting held in Glasgow last Friday evening 
at which a vote of censure was carried against a 
majority of the Emancipation Society here because 
they refused to receive and recommend him. The 
meeting was composed chiefly of Socialists and 


Chartists 


- The dispute has got into the newspapers 


and I wish.to have the means of defending the Con- 
vention and likewise the London Committee; and al- 
though I know.that several of Mr. Collins* state- 
ments are untrue, yet I do not wish to contradict 
him till I can do it on the authority of documents. 


I am afraid that our Society here will be split 
into two parts. The majority of the Committee are 
decidedly opposed to Collins and his party but he 
has a few friends in it as dadiscregt as himself 
and pushing matters to a crisis. 


111. Alexander to Houghton, March 11, 1841, A.H. Abel a 
F.J. Klingberg, A SideLight on Anglo-American Relations, pp. 
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See, for example, Elizabeth Pease to Committee, 


March 25, 1841, Anti-Slavery Papers, Rhodes House, Oxford, 

C 9/70. In reply, the Committee pointed out that it had not 
been responsible for circulating the Colver letters and that 
it regretted that this action had been taken. See Scoble to 


Pease, April 
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)Particularly embarrassing, from the point of view of the 


London Committee, was the case of the Dublin Society. Al- 


‘though remaining independent, this organization had hitherto 


been on the friendliest terms with Broad Street. As a result 


of Collins * Pe eee one van aleneaane strictly Garrisonian 


'in outlook and Rese aee between the two bodies quickly 
shale 


deteriorated, 


ae ee ee 


Pema 
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Following Collins’ departure in the Spring of 1841, 
comparatively little was heard of the Garrisonians for over 
five years. The Glasgow and Dublin Societies followed the 
lead of their American colleagues in refusing to send delega- 
tions to the World Convention of 1843 on the grounds that 
women would again be excluded from ery This was 
doubtless a relief to the London Committee, which, already 
embarrassed over the sugar issue, was anxious to avoid further 
trouble. In the Summer of 1846, however, the Garrisonian 
controversy was renewed in an even more bitter form in con- 


sequence of a three months’ visit to Britain by Garrison 


114. Bichard Allen to Tredgold, January 27, February 


4, February 20, March 31, 1841, Anti-Slavery Papers, Rhodes 


| House, Oxford, C 4/46-50, Tredgold to Allen, April 16, 1841, 


ibid., C 4/51. Alexander to Houghton, March 11, 1841, A.H. 


Abel and F.J. Kiingberg, A SideLight on Anglo-American Rela- 
tions, pp. 67-9. Minute Books, Merch Bie Tea 


115. James Houghton to Scoble, April 24, 1843, Anti- 
Slavery Papers, Rhodes House, Oxford, C 12/94; John Murray 
to Scoble, September 9, 1841, August 12, 1843, ibid., C 9/38, 


C 9/39. 
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himself, accompanied by Henry C. Wright. cee a visit, arranged 
and sponsored by the Glasgow Scgelantenddoaaaie’ aroused con- , 
siderable interest in British humanitarian and philanthropical 
circles. As a speaker, Garrison proved a great success, 


especially, it would seem, withthe female contingent in his |) 


audiences. Typical of such reactions was that of Mary Howitt, |, 


I am just now deeply interested in the anti-slavery 
question, the real thorough Abolitionist view which 
would cut up the crying sin root and branch, and 
spare none of its participators. Our friend, William 
Lloyd Garrison, is now in London, with one of the , 
most interesting men I ever saw, a runaway slave, 
Frederick Douglass ... I wish I could lend you 
some of the very interesting and heartrendering Anti- 
Slavery books that have been given to us, and which } 
have so wholly absorbed my thoughts, that now ...tI 
can talk of nothing but ‘the dear Blacks.' 118 i 


To the Broad Street Committee == which did? notrnolotivoe {une 
real, thorough Abolitionist view" ~- Garrison's popularity 
was galling. Of much more immediate BOICeET Baetewer bane 
the formation, under Garrison's supervision, of a new British | 


society, the Anti-Slavery League. | 


116. The Liberator, October 2, 1846. 


«42. Phe wife of William Howitt, the writer. She was | 
later to be associated with the Duchess of Sutherland and the . 
Earl of Shaftsbury in sponsoring the "Stafford House Address" ° 


to the Women of America. See Dictionary of National Biographi) 
Vol. X, pp. 122-5; also Chapter elow. } 
118. Mary Howitt to her sister, 1846, quoted in | 


Mary Howitt, Autobiography, Vol. II, pp. 33-4. Douglass, who 
had been in Britain since the previous year, had joined ! 


forces with Garrison and Wright upon their arrival in England | 


Frederick Douglass, The Life and Times of Frederick Douglass 
(New York, 1941), pp. <59-287. 
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Although largely inactive, there was already, within 
the British anti-slavery body, a number of abolitionists who 
objected to Broad Street's attitude toward the American move- 
‘ment and who responded readily to Garrison's emotional appeal. 

‘This number included the members of the Glasgow and Dublin 
“podies, George Thompson and J.B. Estlin, a Bristol surgeon, 
‘recently converted to Garrisonian principles through his 
reading of the Hineuete ote It was from among such dissident 
‘elements as these that the members of the new organization 
‘were drawn, Preliminary discussions, in which Garrison hin- 
‘self played a leading role, were held in the Crown and Anite 


“Tavern on August 10, 1846. These were followed by an inaugural 


meeting at the same place om August 17 at which a committee 

| of twenty-four was elected and a cynatitution approved. George 
' Thompson was duly elected president of the new aoe 

| The most striking feature of the League was the fact 

I that it so closely resembled the body which it was supposed 


_to supplant. Its organizational structure was intended to 


be virtually the same as that of the British and Foreign Anti- 
3 Slavery Society, though, in fact, no auxiliaries were established 
. yal, 


{ and no periodical published. Ttsporhicia leprinciples were 


1 119. Details regarding the British Garrisonian move-— 
| ment will be found in S. May's “Memorial to the Late Mr. 

| Estlin," in the Liberator, 1855, Vol. 259 pp eels Loe. 

| 120. The Liberator, September 18, October 2, 1846; 
| B.J. and W.P. Garrison, William Lloyd Garrison, Vol. ATs i ee 


| pp... 159-160. 


| 121. The First Report .. . of the Anti-Slaver League 
(London, 18477). 
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also similar to those of the older organization, the main 
aafference, in this case, being one of emphasis. Although 
the League claimed to seek universal emancipation, its real 


aim was simply to cooperate with Garrison and his followers 
ib eye 
4n the United States. This was made clear, both by the 
abyes| 
statements of the League itself, and by the declared ob- 


jects of its American sponsors. 


I am here eclared Henry C. Wright in a letter to 

the Liberator/ to get the people of this country 

to aid in this great and Godlike enterprise -- the 
DISSOLUTION OF THE AMERICAN UNION -- and the people will 
rally to this work at the call of our ever faithful and 
potent friend, Wm. L. Garrison. 


To Sturge and his colleagues this view constituted a 
dangerous heresy. At the League's inaugural meeting, J.H. 
Hinton rose to object to a motion indicating British approval 
of Garrison's policy but was promptly voted down by the 
bp rier Garrison, Thompson and Wright lost no time in 
retaliating by accusing Broad Street of deliberately mis- 


eG 
representing the true abolitionists of the United States. 


122. For example, Article 3 of its constitution states 
that "the sole object of this League shall be the overthrow, 
by means exclusively moral and peaceful, of slavery in every 
land, but with special reference to the system now existing in 
the United States." "Constitution of the Anti-SJavery League," 
Liberavor; "October <=, 15465 3p. 7l55. 


123. The First Report .. . of the Anti-Slavery League 
(London, 1847). 


124. Wright to the Editor of the Liberator, August 5, 
1846, the Liberator, September 18, 1846, p. 


125. The Liberator, October 2, 1846, p. 153: 


126. Minute Books, October 30, 1846; /British and 
Fores Anti-Slavery Reporter, November 2, 1846, p. 180. 
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‘The British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, declared 
|Wright, stood in the way of American emancipation by helping 
to sustain the Liberty Party and, through it, that "* covenant 
| with death and agreement with hell,' the American eee 

| The strenuous irrationality of the Garrisonians, however, now 
met a countervailing force in the quietism of the Quaker members 
of the Broad Street Committee, who felt, sensibly enough, 
Rtnat the best way of dealing with their critics was simply 
to ignore them. Although the Leaguers Continued, during. vune 
next few months, to make spasmodic attacks on Broad Street, 
the controversy became an entirely one-sided ares taie 


The principal achievement of the League was the organi- 


zation of a monster gathering in Exeter Hall on September <6, 


1846, to protest against the decision of the Evangelical 
Alliance, at that time holding its inaugural meeting in 

129 
London, to admit slaveholders to membership, Ine Alliance, 


an association of evangelical Christians of various denomina- 


i Sr 


tions, had been created for the purpose of strengthening the 
bonds of fellowship among Protestant believers in different 
. 13-0 

parts of the world. Abolitionists, both in Britain and 


) the United States, had hoped that the Alliance might be 


127. The Liberator, September 18, 1846, p. 147. 

128. Minute Books, October 30, 1846; dere and 
Foreign/ Anti-Slavery Reporter, November yap, eae 5. Ds ° 

129. An account of these proceedings, including the 
speeches delivered by Garrison and Thompson, will be found in 
/sritish and Eee Anti-Slavery Reporter, October l, 1846, 
PP. —O-6 


130. Hastings Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics, 
Vole. O0L—<'. 


Lee 


persuaded to take a strong stand on the slavery question. 

The Broad Street Committee, acting through J.H. Hinton, who 
happened to be a member of the Provisional Committee of the 
Alliance, had begun lobbying well in advance of the London 
sia Satay Rica had also published a short pamphlet on the sub- 
ject. Initially, most British clergymen were prepared to 
support Hinton on this issue. When, however, during the 
London proceedings it became evident that a larger section 

of the American delegates, led by Dr. Smyth of South Carolina, 
intended to secede unless the Alliance remained strictly 
neutral oe one Slavery question, a shift of opinion took 
place and Hinton's motion for the exclusion of slaveholders 
was Reet nee The Exeter Hall meeting --~ at which Gar- 
rison, Douglass and Thompson were the principal speakers -- 
helped to draw public attention to these proceedings, but had 
no effect upon the outcome, beyond possibly, strengthening 
the resolve of the pro-slavery eles papery yen ne 


The Anti-Slavery League constituted less of a threat 


131._ Minute Books, March 27, April 24, 1846; /Sritish 
and Forei Anti-Slavery Reporter, May 1, 1846, p. 73. The | 
pampnilet consisted of correspondence between Broad Street 

and the London Provisional Committee of the Alliance. Its 
title is not revealed, but the material contained in it will 
also-be-found in ibid., April 1, 1846 seooueoeooe 


132. A full account of these and subsequent develop-— | 
ments will be found in the ritish and Foreign/7 Anti-Slavery 


Reporter, 1846, pp. 145, 161; > , 9 > > Ky 
oS. 20 ime oa 


| 
} 


133. The pro-slavery delegates certainly became more | 
uncompromising after the Exeter Hall demonstration. Ibid., ) 
[Siete A Mee wikis Yop 
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to Broad Street's position than might have been anticipated. 
Following Garrison's departure in November, 1846, the new 
body quickly lost impetus. At an annual meeting in 1847 it 
was disclosed that the League's income during the preceding 
year -- derived mainly from donations and subscriptions -- 
had amounted to L. 445, 4s., 74., (The income of the British 
and Foreign pote ees at Society during the same period was 
eae 3 iS 65 7, Cin s) ane that its liabilities amounted 
Lonel aye loes., 9 1/erd. 2 No further public meetings 
appear to have been held. 

The truth is that the British Garrisonians lacked the 
momentum necessary to maintain a national organization. This 
4s scarcely surprising in view of the fact that Garrison’s 
doctrines were the peculiar product of Garrison"s own personalit 
and of the frustrations of the American situation. Unable, 
on account of the federal structure of the United States 
Government, to arrive at a viable means ake felkolen Weoley (eehasonk sie) 6 
and his American followers had taken refuge in a dream -- the 
dissolution of the American Union itself. The situation in 
Britain was sufficiently similar for people to respond to 


ILS MS 
Garrison's emotional appeal, but too different and, above 


134, Eighth Annual Report, 1847. 


135. First Report .. . of the Anti-Slavery League 
(London, 1847). 


136. Thomas Clarkson, at the very end of his life, seem: 
to have sympathized with the Garrisonian view. On August <0, 
five weeks before Clarkson's death, Garrison and Thompson 
visited him at his home near Ipswich. The meeting appears to 
have been a cordial one, and before taking leave of his 
visitors, Clarkson entrusted them with a copy of a paper he 


mae Yt Ko 


all, too far removed from the American scene of conflict for 
his ideas effectively to take rOOUs. 
During the early1850's, the presence in Britain of a | 


number of fugitive slaves of the Garrisonian persuasion led 


to a renewal of the British controversy. But the examination | 


of this development will involve a consideration of the genera 


state of the British movement at that time and this is so ex- 


tensive a subject that it must be left for the next ehnapter, 


had just written on American slavery. From this 52 axcopy.<of @ 
which appeared in the Liberator, 1t 1s clear that he favored 
the dissolution of the American Union. This was the basis 
for the claim, later made by the Garrisonians, that Clarkson, 
during his last days, had espoused their cause, The Liberatoc 
October 30, 1846, p. 173; W.P. and F.J. Garrison, William 
Lloyd Garrison, Vol. III, pp. 168-9. 


CHAPTER IX 


THE SOCIETY DURING THE 1850's AND '60's 


- - e the Society . . . has dwindled down to an 

| - - « uninfluential corporation and is no longer 

a a hearty confederacy for the overthrow of slavery. 

-~ Richard D. Webb, The National 
Anti-Slavery Societiés In England 
an e Unite ates ne ears 


on 


| As the days of Britain's own struggles over West 
‘Indian slavery and apprenticeship receded into the past, 
/abolitionist activity in Britain declined. By the mid 1850's, 
anew generation, which had not been exposed to the anti- 
welavery campaigns of the 1820's and '30% was already ap- 


i 
| proaching middle age. By conviction, its members were opposed 


to slavery, but they were inclined to take this view for 


| 
' 
_granted and lacked the sense of personal commitment, the 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


evangelical zeal, which had characterized so many of their 


|} elders. Those of them who were of a benevolent or reforming 


| temperament found other, more pressing, demands on their 


| egaince. The Crimean War had given a new urgency to the 


claims of the peace movement. Britain's own transition from 


an agricultural to an industrialized society continued to give 
Ne to pressing problems. Factory reform, temperance, care 


for the sick and aged, relief for the poor, improvement of 


| housing conditions, women's suffrage and reform of the penal 
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rate 


code were only a few of the many issues to which the members 
of this new generation might feel a prior obligation. ~Haue;4_ 
more and more of the energy and enthusiasm which, twenty years 
before, might have found expression in the crusade against: 
slavery, was now devoted to promoting other types of endeavor, 
Meanwhile, to the British public in general, the anti- 

slavery struggle had come to mean simply the sectional con- 
troversy in the United States, which, in its scope and 
ferocity, increasingly overshadowed all other devélopments on 
the anti-slavery scene. The debates in Congress over the 
Compromise of 1850 and the Kansas question were followed in 
Britain in much the same way that, two decades before, the 
debates in Parliament over West Indian emancipation had been 
followed in America. British observers could not but be im- 
pressed by the sheer magnitude of the American struggle. 

In England /remarked one commentator, in 1852 

slavery was attacked at a distance; in the United 

States, the struggle is fought hand to hand. In 

England, public opinion was against slavery from 

the commencement of the struggle, and the con- 

test was waged with the slave-trading merchants 

and the West India proprietors -- a powerful and 

influential class, it is true, as the forty years 

contest made manifest -- yet exercising a feeble 

influence in England, when compared with the omers 

of the three million slaves in the United States. 1 
American abolitionists who visited England during the 1850°s, 
could be sure of a tumultuous welcome. Harriet Beecher 


Stowe's appearance in London in 1853 was compared, by one 


1. Bichard D. Webb, The National Anti-Slavery Societies 
in England and the United States (Dublin, 1852), pp. a7 
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7s 
observer, to the arrival of Jenny Lind in America, Uncle 
Tom*s Cabin proved a great success with the sentimental British 
public and sold more than a Million copies during its first 
year. The Queen herself read it and, according to Mary 
3: Ae eae ‘figtbet 

Howitt, was much impressed, Yet, however \strongly, they might 
Sympathize with Uncle Tom and the sufferings of the American 
Negro, the vast majority of British people were quite pre- 
pared to accept the view that this was not a British struggle 
and that there was nothing that they could do to affect its 
outcome. The slavery issue had become essentially a foreign 
contest of which they were merely the spectators, 

These changes were reflected in the altered character 
of the Society. The London Committee, which had met, on the 
average, thirty-two Se a year in 1841-45, met only fourteen 
times a year in 1854-58. During the summer months, when 
members were away from town, eight or ten weeks would often 
ee rRNA 

<. Mary Howitt, Autobitogranh V Ons, mlsisoe item OO Oe. 
See also F.J, Klingberg, Harriet Boaster Stowe and Social 
Reform in England," American Historical Review, Vol. 43, 1938, 

at EV IOCW 
pp. 544-9, 

Sc) §Curiously enough, the first British publisher to 
Whom this work was offered was Charles Gilpin of the Broad Street 
Committee, He turned it down. Mary Howitt to William 
Howitt, December 3, 1852, ibid., p. 92, 


ee Average number of Committee meetings per year, 


1839-68. 
1839-43 bey 1855-59 JES: 
1843-47 £7 1859-63 17 
1847-51 yah 1863-67 16 
1851-55 14 1867-68 t=. 


Minute Books, 1839-68. 
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Elapse during which no meetings would be held at all. The 
Committee itself had shrunk to half its original size, there 
being only fifteen members in 1857 as compared with thirty 
4n 1840 and twenty-five in 1849. The average number of 
members present at each meeting fell from ten in 1841-43 to 
eight in 1855-57 and was only six in ae 

The composition of the Committee, in terms of the 
occupations and religious affiliations of its members, re- 


mained essentially the same, Of the original hard-core 


members, approximately one-half were either dead or had 
retired, William Allen, for example, had died in 1843; John 
Beaumont had retired from membership in 1844, Stafford Allen 
had retired in wane. Josiah Conder, in 1850, and John Scoble, 


in 185¢. Others had become irregular in their attendance, 


This was true, after 1849, of J.H. Hinton and William Ball 
and, after 1856, of G.W. Alexander who, nevertheless, remained 


the Committee’s treasurer until his resignation in 1868. Fillir 


the places of these members was not an easy task. The most 
active of the new recruits were Robert Alsop, a pharmacist 


by profession, Thomas Binns, a headmaster, and Samuel Sturge, 


5- Annual Reports, 1840, 1849, 1857. 
6. Minute Books, 1841-43, 1855-57, 1867-68. 
7- see Appendix I. 
Stafford Allen was re-elected in 1868/71 and 


oS 
remained an active member until 1887. Annual Reports, 
1868.87 . 
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like his brother Joseph Sturge, a corm merchant. These were 
not young men: Samuel Sturge had been born in 1792, Thomas 
Binns in 1798 and Robert Alsop in 1803. There were, of 

course, younger recruits, among them, Charles Gilpin, the 
well-known publisher and Samuel Gurney, Jr., but these would 
appear to have been less active and were certainly less regular 
in their attendance at meetings. Although the average age of 
the members of the Committee as a whole, thanks to tnese 
younger recruits, seems to have altered little over the years, 
the average age of the inner c&ucus was increasing. In 1G, 
for example, Sturge himself was 62, Samuel Sturge, 63, Josiah 
Forster, 73, Joseph Cooper, 55, Robert Forster, 63, Henry Sterry, 
52, Robert Alsop, 52, and Thomas Binns, 57. In terms of its 
leadership, the Society was already an aging organization. 

The Society's decline is also reflected in its annual 
financial statements. The total yearly income of the Broad 
Street Committee, for example, had fallen from L. 2,396 in 
1841-4 to L. 909 in wasn Particularly significant for 


9. It was not simply the leadership of the London body 
that was aging. In 1862, when Chamerowzow toured the country in 
an attempt to stir up feeling against the Cuban slave trade, 
he had been obliged "to inform the Committee that he had found 
4t most difficult to light upon persons willing to take the 
work in hand. Decease and other causes had removed from the 
scene the Society's chief coadjutors of past times. Many of 
those who remained were incapacitated by age ormfirmities 
from taking any active part in a public movement." Minute 
Books eeMorch (7 ,uS6<. 


10. See Appendix IV. 
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what it reveals about the state of anti-slavery activity in 
the country at large was the drop in the number and amount of 
the donations received from auxiliary organizations. They | 
in 1843-4, the Society had received thirty-three donations 


and subscriptions from this source, amounting to L. 489, 
whereas, in 1855 it received only fourteen (L. 64), and in 
1868, only one (L. cma Of those auxiliaries which continue 
to support the Committee, an increasing proportion were women’; 


organizations. Between 1857 and 1868, all save six of the 


twenty-three contributing societies were composed entirely 
of Ba £8 in Birmingham, Chelmsford, Exeter and Liskeard, 
where organizations of men and of women had formerly existed 
side by side, the male organizations had, ‘by «1852, sbecome sin 
active, leaving the female organizations in sole possession 
of the pte ae 

The decline in the Society's income was reflected in 


its general policies. Since an ever increasing proportion | 


of its dwindling resources was now absorbed by rent, salaries 


and other fixed expenses, comparatively little was left over 
for financing publications. It is interesting, in this respec 
to note that whereas the Society, during its early years, spent 


approximately a third of its income on publications, it was, 


ll. See Appendix V. 

le. See Appendix VI. During the 1840's male organiza: 
tions had been responsible for slightly more than half of the 
contributions. 


13. see Appendix VI. 


Soeee 
14 
by 1855, spending only a tenth of its income in this way, 
In 1845 the Reporter had changed from a fortnightly to a 
monthly publication and, in 1853, its size was reduced from 
quarto to octavo. It continued to appear at monthly intervals 
until 1868 when it became a Quarterly. By 1860 its circula- 
tion had fallen to 700, of which only 80 copies were sold, the 
remainder being sent to the Society's subscribers or distributed 
Beec wor aenles: The cost of its editing and printing fell 
from L. 631 in 1841-42 to L. 143 in 1853-54, while the total 
cost of the Committee's publications declined, during the same 
penlods from I) A98l)to L. ree | The output of individual 
pamphlets on questions of public interest -— such as those on 
slavery in British India and on the recognition of Texas ~~ was 
reduced during the late 1840's and had practically ceased by 
1853. It was resumed again, though only to a limited extent. 
during the 1860's. 
. etl 
The most striking change of all,however,’ was the 
diminution in the scale of the Society's parental. During 
the 1840's, for example, the Secretary had been kept continually 
active, interviewing cabinet ministers, lobbying in Parliament, 
drafting memorials, Composing pamphlets and corresponding with 
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14. Annual Reports, 1839-43, 1855-60. 

15. Minute Books, March 2, 1860. During the Society's 
carly years the circulation of the Reporter had been in the 
region of 2,000, rather more than heir of the copies being 
sold. See Chapter II above, 


16, Annual Reports, 1842, 1854. 
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anti-slavery sympathizers at home and abroad, By the mid 
1850's this was no longer the case. Chamerouzow, who had 
succeeded Scoble in 1852, continued to perform most of the 
tasks which his predecessor had performed, but the sense of 
urgency had gone, and for weeks and sometimes months at a time 
he would be left with almost nothing to do. The Reporter had 
pecome largely a compendium of American anti-slavery informa- 
tion, interspersed here and there with excerpts from Parlia- 
mentary Papers and other official publications bearing on the 
slavery issue. The Minute Books and Annual Reports still re- 
flected the Committee’*s wide range of interests, yet on closer 
scrutiny it becomes evident that the developments described 
were not, for the most part, developments in which the Society 
had been involved any more than the achievements celebrated 


were the Society's achievements. Like the British public 


as a whole, the Society had been reduced virtually to the cane 
of a spectator. 

These changes may, in part, be ascribed to the Society' 
own failures. After all, it had helped to create high expecta-| 
tions regarding the future of the West Indian experiment and 
been compelled to admit that sugar production had declined; 
it had opposed the Government or the question of the Indian 
Coolies and been overruled; it had agitated against free trade 
in sugar and had been defeated; it had sought to enlist British) 
Sympathy on the side of the American abolitionists and been 


denounced by a highly vocal section of those abolitionists as 


a 
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a hindrance to the American anti-slavery cause. The most 
striking of Britain's recent achievements, the suppression 
of the Brazilian slave trade, had been accomplished, not with 
the Society's support, but despite its strenuous opposition. 
All told, Broad Street's record was not such as to inspire 
the rising generation, OL am Ole Nnat matter, British people 
in general, oo 

to describe the Society's decline solely in 
terms of failure rs rather to miss the point. For its loss 
of impetus was also, and to an even greater extent, the result 
of success -- not the Society's Success, necessarily, but 
the success of the anti-slavery cause in general. Aithough 
the Society had hindered rather than helped the issue, the 
fact remained that the number of Negroes transported annually 
from Africa to the New World had fallen from 5 OOOP Ineo 35-10 
to a mere 7,000 in 1855 AKU s Slavery as a legalized institu-— 
tion had, partly as a result of the Society's agitation, been 
abolished throughout Britain's Eastern possessions. Apart 
from encouraging economic growth in these areas, a policy 
which the Society continued to advocate, there was little more 
that could be done there, France, Denmark and Sweden had 
abolished slavery in their colonies, In the United States, 
the abolitionists had already succeeded in making slavery the 


ee ee ee 
"Appendix to the Report of the Select Committee 


725 
on Africa (Western Coast)," House of Commons Papers, 1865), 


Mol. sVege ee 466 . 
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central political issue of the day and stood in little need 
of further encouragement from abroad. In the Dutch legis- 
lature, the slavery question was receiving an increasing amount 
of attention while abolitionist agitation in the country as | 
a whole was yeaa Regardless of the Society'’s own 
successes and failures there was no denying that its initial 
aims were well on the way to being Bis sraneey! 

The fact was that, by the mid 1850's, virtually all 
of the major issues which had engaged the Society's attention 
during the 1840's had already been decided, andno:new issues 
of any importance had arisen to take their place. If young 
men failed to support the anti-slavery crusade, it was largely 
because they realized, more clearly, perhaps, than their 


elders, that the British movement had, for the time being, 


achieved all that could reasonably be expected of it. Thus, 


the underlying cause of the Society's decline -- as of the 


decline in British anti-slavery activity in general -.- was 
not public disapproval or even public inertia so much as it 
was a genuine lack of issues. 

This void was felt particularly acttely during the 
mid 1850's. In 1853 having recently abandoned its campaign 
for the economic coercion of Brazil and Cuba, and taking 


advantage of the appointment of a new Secretary, the Committee 


18. /British and Foreign/ Anti-Slavery Reporter, 
June _2,) LBS56.0mp. -6. 


19. See, for example, the Committee's Annual Report 
Forulsg55 ,fopa se. 
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pundertook a general review of its policies. After prolonged 


discussion and due consultation with its provincial sympathizers, 


it decided that, in view of the existing circumstances, 


the two most practical points to agitate are; 

the growth of cotton in India and on the West 

Coast of Africa; and the position of the American 

religious bsedies on the question ef slavery, 20 
Nothing could have revealed the Committee's plight more 
clearly than its attempt to make major policies out of issues 
of this type. Both questions had been agitated during the 


previous decade and there is nothing to suggest that they were 
ag 


given any more attention now than they had been before. The 


Committee, far from being practical, was simply being evasive. 


There followed a period of five years during which the 


| Society was more or less dormant. Meetings, of course, con- 


tinued to be held, resolutions approved and one or two minor 

issues taken up -- such as the owning, by British subjects, 
dF 

of shares in forelgn slaveholding companies; but nothing of 


significance was even attempted, let alone accomplished. 


20. Minute Books, October 5, 1853. This view was 
later developed in the Committee's Annual Report, 1854, 


Pomeeesee Chanvers Til and VIII above. 


22, The Society was much concerned over the fact that, 
by owning shares in the Imperial Brazilian, Juan del Rey and 
other mining companies, British subjects became slaveholders 
at least in an indirect sense, Apart from urging the British 
public not to buy such shares the Society had little to sug- 
gest. Some years earlier, several conscience-stricken share- 
holders, not knowing what to do in order to absolve themselves, 
had presented their shares to the London Committee. After 
considerable soul-searching, the Committee had determined to 
return these gifts to their donors, Minute Books, August 31, 
1844; June 5, 1857, August 6, 1857; also E.S. Abdy to Scoble, 
July 24, ish4, Anti-Slavery Papers, Bhodes House, Oxford, C 12/32. 
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Though the mid 1850's were uneventful years for the 
Society, an unexpected series of developments resulted in a 
quickening of its activities during the last two years of the 
decade, In 1854, the year of the complete equalization of 
the sugar duties, the world price of sugar had fallen to 
21%s Pode per’ cwt., “but after that it peraris Com acme ee eoe 
wih peg WS a Yds A reached 35" Ss. e;U. pe. Pao To the hard-pressed 
colonial planters this was a boon. The number of Indian 
laborers introduced into Mauritius rose from 12,725 in TO57 
to 29,946 in 1858, reaching 44,397 in 1859, while @ pro- 
portionate increase occurred with bth hee to the introduction 
of laborers into the West eer eel in principle’, Broad) Sstrecs 
was not opposed to this immigration. What it did demand --— as 
it had demanded before --~ was that the traffic should be so 
regulated as to preserve the balance of the sexes among the 
immigrants, prevent undue mortality during the voyage and 
eliminate any chance of unwarranted exploitation after arrival. 
The cost of immigration, it added, should be met entirely by 
the planters and not, as at present, from the pubic treasury. 


Lord Brougham and Charles Buxton were therefore called upon 


23 ald Jhiy Parryyandsh Ms sheer tock garohomue MisigGiny ao 
the West Indies, p. £00. 


24, Fred H. Hitchins, The Colonial Land and Emigra- 
tion Commission, Appendices XI, XII. In the Wes naies e 
effects were Tett a year later. The number of laborers intro- 


duced there was: 1858 -- 4,130; 1859 -~ 8,342; 1860 -- 11,484; 
184190284 11 S09sfeLBGS ;--al le SLE 


25. The Society's views on this question are most 
clearly set forth in Minute Books, May 3, 1861. 
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to intercede on Broad Street's behalf by demanding a Parlia- 
mentary Committee to review the whole oe Bets Letters from 
members of the Society were inserted in the public press, 
petitions circulated and a public meeting, presided over by 
Lord Brougham, apcrcrscrhey Broad Street found no Gir iiou Lt y 
in citing cases where, despite the Government's regulations, 
hardship and abuse had occurred. On the other hand, the 
Government was able to show that, although the system had its 
defects, these were not, for the most part, of a remediable 
nature. On the whole, it maintained, the system had worked 

to the advantage of all ares Despite Broad Street's 
numerous petitions and the efforts of Brougham and Buxton, 

no committee of enquiry was established end no general changes 
in the immigration system made. 

The need for laborers to cope with the boom in the sugar 
market was not confined to those sugar producing countries 
where slavery had been abolished, Consequently at the same 
time that the shipments of free laborers to Jamaica and 
Mauritius increased, so also did the slave trade to Cuba. 
After the suppression of the Brazilian slave trade during the 
early 1850's and the abrupt abandonment of the Society's 


campaign for the adoption cf economic sanctions against countrie: 


26. Ibid., February 4, March ip, =LSS9.. 


£7. Ibid., February 4, March teenie 1, June 3, 
July 1, August’ 5, December 2, 1859; January 6, February 3, 1860. 


28. W.L. Mathieson, The Sugar Colonies and Governor 


Byre , pp. 53 =5*, 
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zg 
which persisted in the traffic, Sturge and his colleagues 


had failed to develop any new policy for dealing with this 
4ssue. Treus-for the next few years they became mere observers, 
The character of their views at this time, as well as’ the 
nature of the situation itself, is revealed in the Committee's 
account of a lengthy and unusually frank interview with the 
Foreign Secretary, Lord Clarendon, in February, eee ot 
Britain's position on the Cuban question, Clarendon explained, 
was a difficult one. On the one hand, ‘the Government, was 
anxious to do whatever it could to suppress ‘the vtrarrice but, 
on the other, was only too well aware that any hasty or in- 
judicious action was liable to “throw the island into the lap 
of the United States," which was now coveting Cuba in much 

the same way as, half a generation earlier, it had coveted 
Texas. For this reason, it was essential that Britain should 
proceed cautiously in the matter, The Committee then enquired | 
what Clarendon'’s views were on the question of applying 
economic sanctions against Cuba. ? Suchiiaypolscy sacie cendon 
informed them, was not practicable in view of the state of 
British public sentiment on the free trade issue. Chamerovzow 
thereupon asked the Foreign Secretary whether it would not be 
possible for Britain to purchase Cuba in return for the can— 


cellation of Spanish debts. The United States Government, he 


observed, had offered to buy Cuba for $100,000,000 (actually 


29e, mee Chenter VLeaboves: 


30. « MANULe DOCKS >. iets eee 
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it was $130,000,000) whereas Spaints debt to Britain exceeded 
$250,000,000. In reply, Clarendon POLICLea Mout uhat ebhe 
Spanish debt was a private debt, contracted with British 
bankers who had advanced the money for a consideration and 
agreed to take all risks. It would not, he believed, be 
proper for the Government to intervene between the perties 
concerned. In any case, a British offer to buy Cuba was 
liable to have dangerous consequences and might well set in 
motion a train of events leading ultimately to war with the 
United States. Apart from issuing formal remonstrances to the 
Spanish Government ~~ admittedly an ineffectual procedure -. 
and perservering with its interception policy, there was, he 
concluded, very little that Britain could do to Suppress this 
traffic. The Committee departed feeling flattered at the 
Foreign Secretary's frankness if somewhat chastened by his 
reasoning. 

Concern over the slave trade question increased when 
the Committee learned that the number of Negroes imported 
into Cuba had risen from 7,304 in TOF OeM CO 5 On] sain pent 
lt was not possible for the Society to do anything that would 
have real influence upon the traffic but it did LCS  -bestmco 
bring this expansion to the attention of the British neople 
and to mobilize opinion on the subject. Public meetings were 
sere some 25,000 pamphlets opie a lecture tour 


eeeeeneieemeee ee 


31. House of Commons Papers, 1856, Vol. V, p. 465. 
32, Minute Books, July 6, 1860; March 1, November BOK 
December 6, 1861; April 4, July 4, 1862, 


33. The pamphlets distributed were: The Slave Trade 
As It Is (London, 1860); Address to Espartero (Dondon, I8é1); 
The African Slave Trade to Cuba (Tondon, 1862) and Slave 
Sane ee ee tave srade to Cuba piave 
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34 
of the country by the Secretary arranged, and a number of 
large placards, representing the interior of a slave ship, 
SHS. 
put on display in railway stations and other public places. 


Curiously enough, although there was much condemation of 


Cuba and of the Spanish authorities, no criticism was voiced 
against the British Government for the failure of its suppres- 
sion policy. Having once been proved wrong on this issue, 

the Committee was not prepared to be proved wrong again. Most 
surprising of all, however, was the fact that the Committee 
had now abandoned its moral objections to the interception 
system, and, for a time, even went so far as to suggest that 
Britain employ the same drastic measures with respect to 

Cuba that she had previously used toward Rechte The reasons 
for this change in attitude are not clear but such a radical 
modification of the society’s original position would scarcely 


have ‘been possible had it not been for "Sturges deathein ooo. 


Traders in Liverpool (London, 1862). The latter referred to 
the case of the fighting le, an American vessél, which shortly 
after being outf & n verpool, was captured near the 


coast of Africa with 500 slaves on board. Details regarding 
this case will also be found in Minute Books, June 6, 1862. t 


34. Minute Books, December 6, 31, 1861; February 11, 
March3/ faLeo02¢ 


35. Approximately 1100 placards were displayed, most of 
them in or about London. Ibid., February 17, May 2, 9, June 6, 1), 


36. Minute Books, June 14, 1861. The suggestion was 
dropped when Lord Brougham informed the Committee that he did 
not think that such a policy would be acceptable to either House 
of Parliament. 


37. tt seems that Sturge retained his pacifist principles | 
unmodified until his death. He was elected President of 
the Peace Society in 1858. Henry Richard, Memoirs of Joseph é 


Sturge, 
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The final stage in the struggle against the Atlantic 
slave trade came with Lincoln's inauguration as President of 
the United States in March, 1861. The desire of the North 
to enlist British support in the ensuing conflict led to an 
abrupt change in the policy of the United States toward the 
Suppression issue. In April, 1862, a treaty was concluded 
allowing British and American ships a mutual right of search 
and laying down specific regulations for the pono of 
vessels suspected of being engaged in the traffic. It is in- 
teresting to note that the Society, as represented by its 
pecretary, made a significant, if DLO CONUr buts Onw tor tne 
success of this measure by drawing attention to certain 
deficiencies apparently overlooked by the two Governments 
responsible. In its original form, the treaty epplicd= only 
to vessels found within two hundred miles of the African coast: 
Morth of thirty-two degrees, or within thirty leagues of Cube, 
Upon studying the document, Chamerovzow was struck by the fact 
that Puerto Rico was not within the areas specified, {ge WS 
he at once brought to the attention of Lord Brougham, pointing 
out that, unless the treaty were amended, Puerto Bico might 
well become a center for the trans shipment of slaves to Cuba. 
Brougham took the matter to the Foreign Secretary, Earl 
Russell, who confessed that the omission was the result of 
an oversight on the part of those responsible for drafting 
aySamerisane and would be rectified promptly. An additional 


article to the treaty was thereupon negotiated extending the 
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right of search not only to Puerto Rico but also to Madagascar, 
The Treaty of Washington proved a death blow to the al 
Atlantic slave trade. Now that the efforts of Britain and the |} 
United States were combined, blockade running, except upon gf 
the most limited scale, had become 4 physical impossibility. tl 
It is impossible to say when the last slaver sailed from Africa } 
to the New Worla, but by 1865, the traffic was, for all practica/! 
purposes, at an teh rae ti 
The lack of genuine issues, which characterized the 18505 
and '60's as a whole, is particularly evident in the Committee's | 
policies toward the West Indies... The real struggle,sfromethe a 
Society's point of view, had occurred during the late 1830's Q 
and early 1840's when there had seemed a genuine possibility i 
that the planters would by one means or another succeed in 
reducing the freedmen to the position of serfs. Once this i 
particular danger had passed -- as it had by the mid 1840's -- | 
little remained to be done save to stand prepared lest any 
further attempts of this kind be made. On the advice of its e 


West Indian correspondents, the Committee addressed occasional U 


memorials to the Colonial Secretary protesting against measures |! 


such as the British Guiana licencing and registration ordinances) 


= 


38. Minute Books, June 6, 1862, May 1, 1863. /British R 
and Foreign/7 Anti-Slavery Reporter, 1863, p. 109. The par 
piayed by fe Committee ta this atfair is acknowledged by E 
Christopher Lloyd in The Navy and the Slave Trade, p. 176. 
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and the Jamaica election law,}! These protests, hewever; carried 


- Little or no weight, since the measures objected to were, 


zenerally speaking, of a much less oppressive charactér than 


the Committee supposed, For example, the British Guiana 


coe ge law, the subject of one of its memorials to Earl 
‘e) 


wicrey, was little more than a reguiation requiring peddlers 


to have licences, and was considerably less stringent than a 
| 4d 


{Similar regulation already in force in Britain. Por? 4a0ime, 


| Miuring the mid 1850's, the Society was in high hopes that the 


economic difficulties of the sugar colonies would be solved 

by means of improved techniques of production, but interest 

in this subject declines with the ste Boomho tel s57—6 Grand 
does not seem to have been revived, HOr *Unew benel Vigor ei ts 
geelian audience, the Committee continued to assert that the 
economic Dieu OL sUnc Sipar Colonies as -auwhnolerandiofsJamaica 
lin particular was the result of mismanagement rather than of 
emancipation. There was an element of truth in this clain, 
ithough the factors involved were of a much more comp lex 

nature than the Committee was Se aa VOSAECM Mimo. perhaps. 


realized. 


40. Minute Books, August 2, 1850; /British and Foreign/ 
Anti-Slavery Reporter, October 1, 1850, pp. ~9; - 


H1. W.L. Mathieson, The Sugar Colonies and Governor 


\Eyre, p. 79, note l. 


ee, for_example, “Important Experiments on Cane Juice 


ie 
/British and Forei 7 Anti-Slavery Reporter, May 31, 1855, pp. 
T4I-2: also Chamerovzow’s addréss fo Pe Amsteracam Youn ae 


—2; e 
‘Anti-Slavery Society on this subject. Ibid., Sept. l, eo 
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pp. 20d ie 


43. For an account of the actual state of the sugar 
Colonies at this time see W.l., Mathieson, The Sugar Colonies 


and Governor Eyre. 
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Although the Society tended, in general, to be unduly 
solicitous in; ibs desire vo protect the freedmen from any 
jnfringement of their full rights and liberties, there was one 
instance in which the Society's concern was well founded, 

This was in 1865 when a Negro rebellion occurred in Jamaica, 
This uprising, brought about by a combination of religious 
enthusiasm, administrative incompetence and economic distress 

_. the latter caused principally by the closing of American 
markets owing to the Civil War -- constituted a genuine 

threat to public safety and therefore called for prompt and 
forceful action on the part of the authorities. On the other 
hand, there can be no doubt, as the report of a Boyal Commission 
later showed, that Governor Eyre behaved irresponsibly and 

that the measures used to suppress the uprising -- the burning 
of some thousand homes and the more or less arbitrary killing 

of 439 saa -- were far more drastic than the situation 
warranted. 4 The London Committee joined in the general storm 
of protest and took an active part in pressing for ie in- 
stitution of legal proceedings against the Governor. An 

agent appointed by the Committee, Mr. William Morgan of Birming- 
ham, visited Jamaica in the spring of 1866 for the purpose of 


collecting information and, upon his return, submitted a report 


il © “TpbaAdes “pps 197-240; WL.) Burn, alheseritienewece 
Indies, pp. 1356-142. 


45. Andrews to Chamerovzow, February 10, 1868, Anti- 
Slavery Papers, Rhodes House, Oxford, C 27/12. 
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which condemned the eee se to and absolved the Negroes 


from all blame in the matter. Legal proceedings against 


the Governor were begun but were later dropped on account of 
the sce aedegties oe a= LDOnGOneaLranid WJuryecvoetind ra true ibis lof 
tndictment. It was perhaps fortunate from the Committee's 
point of view that these events happened when they did, since, 
nad they occurred any earlier, they would certainly have been 
2xploited by pro-slavery groups abroad. With the abolition 
of slavery by Holland and the United States, however, the 
success or failure of West Indian emancipation had ceased to 
be an issue. 

The question which most dominated abolitionist thinking 
during the 1850's and ‘60's was, of course, the anti-slavery 
controversy in the United States. American developments were 


Followed with keen interest by the Society, though there was, 


Pima cuemeyot ver LC OLeCwCNaUm@brT Cush eabolvitlonisbs.—— or, for 


Bieter ver.s AMNeri ican Abolicionists -=" could do that would 
affect the issue. By 1850, the evangelical struggle was over 
and the question had moved from the field of moral conversion 
to that of power politics. In these circumstances, the 
factional strife between the different abolitionist groups, 

in both Britain and the United States, became more bitter 


than before. ‘The presence in England, during the early 1850's, 


6. SSeS and Foreitgn/ Anti-Slavery Reporter, 
meptember 1, ° | . 


47, W.L. Burn, The British West Indies. 
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of William and Ellen Craft, William Wells Brown, and a number 
of other fugitive slaves of the Garrisonian persuasion led 
to a revival of the old controversy between the Society and 
those dissident elements formerly represented in the Anti- 
Slavery League. Under the supervision of J.B. Estlin,.the 
Bristol surgeon, who acted as host to these fugitives during 
the greater part of their stay in Britain, circulars. Were dis= 
patched to anti-slavery organizations throughout the country 
criticizing the London Committee for its eutdiues toward 
the Garrisonians and urging @ change of policy. This was 
followed, in November, 1851, by the secession of the Bristol 
and Clifton Ladies Auxiliary which, in a strongly worded series 
of resolutions, accused the parent body of having 

tended to repress energetic action, to withdraw English 

sympathy and aid from the true abolitionists, and, 

- «© e OY multiplying the obstacles with ‘which these 

devoted "frienags= of si rection Mav eC=COrCcoOnue lin care 

grievously retarded the Anti-Slavery Cause throughout 

the world, 49 
Meanwhile, a series of articles by George Thompson and R.D. 
Webb of the Dublin Anti-Slavery Society had appeared alah. ai gt=) 
Bristol Examiner charging the New Organizationists with 
weakness and lack of moral fibre. Learning of this attack, 


Lewis Tappan promptly drafted a reply which, together with 


@n introduction by Scoble, was published in London early in 


48, Samuel May, "Memorial of the Late Mr. Estiin," 
The Liberator, November 30, 1855, pp. 190-191. 


4o, Bristol Examiner, August 23, 30; September 6, 13, 
ray apes tote 


Sooo 
| 50 
18526 By @bandoning the field of political action, Tappan 
observed, the Garrisonians had also abandoned the cause of 
the Negro. Moreover, they had carried their attack on the 
Isilevenolding clergy to the point of criticizing all organized 
religion, thereby laying open the anti-slavery cause to 


charged of infidelity. This pamphlet drew a series of 


“replies from Garrisonians both in Britain and in the United 


iStates, It was true, observed Edmund Quincy, that Garrison 

nad attacked the clergy, but only because the clergy had 

PUuscom@unerimOoltices lo defend the riephtfulness of slaveholding." 
He had no quarrel with those ministers who set their faces 

‘tagainst slavery. Broad Street's amwiuOs Ley elie CON LINUCU was 
ScroeceosiUn Lar uO sOl aS enuine concern for the success of the 
anti-slavery CoOuUSCPOlg UleeWwellaree of =one Nepro, but of 
isectarian prejudice and sheer malevolence. It was a melancholy 
sight = 

| to see a Society which has done such noble work in 

Ste day, shrink into & malicious dotage and only 


saved from the pity its 5 (GEARS, CASAC Ea eee 
excite by the contempt arous by its impotent 


malienity. vot 


\ 


Equally vialent language was used by Richard D. Webb who, 


rather unfairly, contrasted the position of the Broad Street 


50. Lewis Tappan, Reply to Charges Brought Against 
the American and Forei ARCS Iver Society, with an Intro- 
duction by John Scoble Eater oo 

51. Edmund Quincy, An Examination of the Charges of 
Mr. John Scoble and Mr. Lowis Tappan Against the AGSTTCAD 
GREE © SS SEOCLa, (GCSRUIE, Uaslay2 Jo Seo I 
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Committee with that of the American abolitionists. Sturge | 
and his colleagues, he pointed out, nad even been called upon | 
to withstand the assaults and vilifications endured by Garrison 
ana his followers in the United States. What right had they, 
from the comparetive security of England, to rail against the 
hard-working, zealous and deliberately misrepresented aboli- 
tionists of America? It was simply another case of the rich 
and respectable turning their backs on the poor and deserving. 


This controversy was interrupted in the latter part of 


1852 im consequence of Scoble’s resignation and departure fo 
Canada, Chamerovzow, his successor, made genuine efforts to 
establish a broad basis for action acceptable to abolitionists 
of every complexion and for a time seemed to succeed, Joint 
meetings were held at which delegates of both sexes were able 


to mix on terms of equality and to express their general views 


on the slavery question. The situation was never an easy 
one, We Bi at one such meeting, in November, 1854, an 


injudicious speech by Parker Pillsbury and 2 firmnsrerusaleon 
the part of the Broad Street Committee to express approval of 
the Garrisonian policy led to a severance of relations between 


the two groups and to a renewal of the old feud, which remained 


52. B.D. Webb, The National Anti-Slavery Societies in 
Eneland and the United States; or Strictures on "A Reply fo 
Certain Charges brought Against the American and Foret Antis— 

avery society, etc. etc. ublin, ° 


53. Samuel May, “Memorial of the Late Mr. Estlin," 
Liberator, December 7, 14, 1855, pp. 195, 199. 
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feature of the siti movement until the outbreak of the 


nerican Civil War. 


On Like the British public in general, the London Com- 


ittee was at first perplexed as to the true nature of the 
ssues underlying the American conflict and was particularly 
onfused by Lincoln's early refusal to commit himself to 4 


| 


jear-cut policy on the slavery question. This initial un- 


) Se 


lertainty, Rowever,’ was soon dispelled thanks to reassurances 


ly the American Ministers in London and Paris that a victory 
i De 
ior the North would lead directly to emancipation. Once 


sonverted to this view, Broad Street found no Gist pic Ltt Ye, 


lespite its pacifist principles, in convincing itself of the 


imherent justice of the North's position. 


Me Committee hold it to have been demonstrated, 
without possibility of disproof, that the States 

in rebellion were the aggressors, and deliberately 
entered upon war for the avowed sole object of ex- 
tending and consolidating slavery as an institution, 
by establishing an independent Confederacy founded 
upon it. This wanton, wicked act renders them pri- 
marily responsible for the awful sacrifice of human 
life which has ensued and for all the misery it has 
been the means of inflicting, not only upon the people 
Ofaacic a PoC States, but upon our own countrymen 
at home, 


54 Ibid., December 21, 1855, DP. 2 O2=SsamMinucer books, 


: 
‘August 3, 1860, Anti-Slavery Advocate, June, 1859, p. 238. The 


|Advocate was esta she Vitus om tL. ec Richard D. Webb 


in October, ee and continued to appear at monthly intervals 
bd 


until May, 186 when publication ceased, It was not the organ 
of any particular organization but its views were those of the 


| Garrisonians. 


55. Minute Books, December Bae o 6 a, 


Boon tbia., January 19, gestae) 
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In support of this view, the Society published two pamphlets, 
What the South is Fighting For and British Aid to the Con- 
federates, both of which ran into several editions, copies 
being sent to all Members of Parliament as well as to newspaper 
editors throughout the Weare 14 But apart from this and 

a little judicious lobbying, on the part of the Secretary 

and a handful of the more active members of the London Com- 
mittee, egainst British recognition of the Confederacy and 
the outfitting of Southern warships in British Sirota 

nothing in the way of practical action was attempted. The 
Society's decline, by this time, was no longer a curtailment 


of activities due to the success of the anti-slavery movement 


but an absolute loss of strength in the sense that it was no 


longer able to respond, LO S900 39 challenges when they occurred. 
Cle Nn ig ta 4 
The ending of — ‘Cavil ‘War, coinciding as it did with 


va 


%y, 


the suppression of the Atlantic slave trade, marked the end 
of an era almost as decisively as the abolition of West Indian 


slavery and apprenticeship a generation earlier. Spain, 


Portugal and Brazil were now the only Christian nations to 
thee 

acknowledge slavery. Thus,’ the 4ssues which had engaged the 

Society's attention at the time of its formation, sau eco 


which it had subsequently devoted the greater part of its 


pies bDidut, Pe cemed 5, 22, 1862, January 2, February 6; 
March 6, June 5, 186 


58. Ibid., April 20, June 5, November 6, December 4, 
1863; February 5, 1864. | 


59. Ibid., March 6, April 20, September 4, 1863. 
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energy had, by 1865, virtually ceased to exist. aoe 
perce oer this first quarter century of the Society's 

existence was marked by achievements more extensive and more 

dramatic than those of any period of comparable length in 

the history of the anti-slavery movement, the Society's own 

contribution to this achievement remains curiously vague. 

ett is seldom possible, for example, to point to 4 particular 

piece CIeverisolabaonm in the firm knowledge that, had it not 

'been for the Society's intervention, that legislation would 

not have been passed at the time at which it was passed or, 

indeed, passed at all. Compared with its predecessors, the 

Boociety Wes, in this respect, curiously unproductive. 


“wt AE et Be attempt to measure the significance of 


Peon an edie on SOC pyar Gabe hmMemOlegl FS positive legislative 
achievements would be both misleading and fallacious, After 
all, the Society had been as much concerned with preventing 
legislation that would compromise existing achievements as 

| with promoting legislation that would extend them. In its 
role as the guardian of the emancipated classes in Britain's 
sugar colonies, for example, its principal aim had been to 
prevent the infringement of liberties already established by 
law. The same was also, to some extent, true of its policy 
toward the Coolie traffic. By criticizing the Government's 
measures before they became law and by exposing such abuses 


&@s occurred afterwards it was performing a function similar 


to that of an opposition party. The comparative dullness of 


acy 


the Society's policies during the 1850's and '60's was largely 
due to the fact that there was remarkably little to which it 
could legitimately ObDJECU. 

Its influence upon the anti-slavery struggle in the 
world at large is even more aifficult to assess. The Society's 
principal aim in this field was to keep the focus of world 
attention on slavery and to make plain Britain's attitude 
toward that institution. The Society, of course, had no 
monopoly in this undertaking. Britain's attitude toward the 
slavery issue Was conveyed to the rest of the world in a 
multitude of ways. Cc ain anyone who took an interest in 
the slavery question, whatever his standpoint or nationality, 
could scarcely fail to be aware of the Society's existence, 
however little he might know of Ate DOLLCLEes.) alee Slave- 
holder Abroad, a satirical account of English society during 
the 1850's as seen through the eyes of a Southern visitor, 
the author devotes an entire chapter to describing one of 
the Society's annual meetings. 

When I heard it resolved by Englishmen and Scotchmen 
fhe observes7 that slavery was "a disgrace to humanity 
And an outrage upon religion," and that it should be 
held up “to universal reprobation," I began to Tec 
that this was getting rather personal. rae 


In 1838, the editor of an Alabama newspaper, commenting upon 


Southern reactions to one of O'Connell's more outspoken 


60. The Slaveholder Abroad: or Billy Buck's Visit 
with his Master to mun Yanas A oeries of Letvers from DOr. 
Pleasant Jones to Mayor Joseph Jones of ceorgia (Philadelphia; 
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attacks upon the American South, found cause to reflect upon 

how wilfully blind we are to the notorious fact 

that we are totally and hopelessly isolated among 

the nations; that we have no sympathy whatever to 
| AE Grane caraeia tt Ponies Or neon le. ale 
H | i 
jiven the nature of the issue and the sensitivity of world 
opinion, the mere existence of an organization such as the 
gritish and Foreign Anti- Secs Ae a Be could not but have 
a galvanizing effect. 

After 1865, / “‘howevePy this was no longer the case, 

Brazil, spain and Portugal were less sensitive to British 
public opinion and to moral evangelism in general, than the 
Mnited States or even France, In the years thet followed, 
Phe Society's attention turned increasingly toward. Africa 
land the East where slavery still continued to flourish on a 
vast scale. In these circumstances, its character underwent 
la gradual change. The aggressive moralism which had marked 
its early years and which, though in &@ somewhat weakened 
form, had continued through the 1850's and '66's, gradually 
disappeared, Dealing with Zanzibar and Morocco wes obviously 
quite a different proposition to dealing with the United 
States or France and scarcely warranted the same feelings of 


moral indignation that were aroused when the offending parties 


were civilized and professedly Christian nations. 


| 61. Reprinted in the Liberator, December 14, 1838. 
The name and date of the newspaper are not given. 


se 


From 1880 onwards, the Society became increasingly 
active in promoting schemes for the abolition of slavery by 
means of collective international se Sone Operating 
through its Parliamentary spokesmen, it played a decisive role 
in bringing about the Brussels Conference of 1889-90, at 
which Britain, Belgium, France and fourteen other nations 
agreed on methods for combatting slavery and the slave trade 
in those Ce of Africa then being thrown open to European 
coitonization. In the twentieth century the Society has 


been associated with the League of Binet and the United 
6 


Nations in their work against slavery. 


63. C.W.W. Greenidge, Slavery (London, 1958), pp. 175- 
64. Hof Ke > PP. Gaels alee 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTE 


- THE BRITISH ABOLITIONISTS 


The period covered in the present study has been almost 
entirely ignored by the historians of the British anti-slavery 
movement. Frank J. Klingberg in his The Anti-Slavery Movement 
in England (New Haven, 1926) devotes a mere four pages to 
developments after Tess Apart from this obvious omission, 
the chief weakness of Klingberg’s work lies in the author's 
tendency to regard the movement solely in terms of the 
Parliamentary struggle and his consequent failure to deal 
with questions of anti-slavery organization and doctrine, 

The same deficiencies are also evident in Sir Reginald 
Coupland's The British Anti-Slavery Movement (Home University 
Library, London, 1933) which carries the narrative as far as 
(1838 before veering away to describing Britain's attempts to 
abolish the slave trade during the 1840's and "50's. A more 
recent work, C.W.W. Greenidge's Slavery (London, 1958) deals 
in a cursory way with developments before 1833 and then leaps 
abruptly to British reactions to atrocities in the Congo 
during the 1890's. The main value of this work lies in its 
treatment of anti-slavery problems during the twentieth 
century. Eric Williams’ Slavery and Capitalism (Chaper “AilyV, 
1944) 1s an attempt to prove that British emancipation was 


the result of economic developments and had nothing to do 
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with humanitarian feeling. The author's diligence is im- 


pressive although his basic thesis remains unconvincing. 


A. Tne British and Foréign Anti-Slavery Society 


The Minute Books of the London Committee (Vol. I, 
1839-42; Vol. II, 1842-47; Vol. III, 1847-60; Vol. IV, 1860- 
72) are now lodged in Bhodes House, Oxford, photostatic 
copies being held in the Library of Congress, Washington. 
These show the matters discussed at each meeting, which 
members were present and what resolutions approved. Un- 


fortunately, differences of opinion among the members of the 


Committee were not recorded, with the result that there is no 


way of telling, except from supplementary sources, which 
members supported which resolutions. 


Correspondence received by the Committee is also kept 


at Bhodes House. This has recently been divided into sections — 


under the names of the individual recipients (Tredgold, 7 
vols; Beaumont, 1 vol; Scoble, 12 vols; Bolton, 4 vols; 
Chamerovzow, 12 vols; Sturge, 3 vols; Clarkson, 1 vol) the 


letters in each section being arranged alphabetically under 


the names of the authors. The collection is not indexed. It 


was not until March, 1869, that the Society began keeping 


a record of outgoing letters. 


The Society's periodical, the British and Foreign Anti- 


Slavery Reporter (after 1845, the Anti-Slavery Reporter) is 
available in most major libraries in England and the United 
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States. Originally a fortnightly publication, it became a 
nonthly in 1845 and, in 1852, its size was reduced from quarto 
to octavo. The Society's aim in publishing the Reporter was 
"to provide a store-house of anti-slavery information" and 

in this it was largely successful. As originally published, 
the Reporter was, without doubt, the most ambitious periodical 
ever issued by a British anti-slavery body. , 

The Annual Reports of the London Committee (London, 
1840-1868 ) contains reviews of the preceding year's events 
together with the Committee's annual financial statements. 
Material relating to the Society's activities, such as resolu- 


tions passed by the Committee and important letters, was often 


included with these Reports in the form of appendices. 


Particularly valuable from the point of view of the 


Society's attitude toward the world situation during the early 


1840's are its Proceedings of the General Anti-Slavery Conven- 


Anti-Slavery Convention of 1843 (London, 


papers delivered at these conventions were subsequently pub- 


‘tion of 1840 (London, 1841) and its Proceedings of the General 


1844). Many of the 


‘lished as pamphlets. Equally valuable with respect to the 


Society's later situation is its Special Report of the Anti- 


Slavery Conference Held in Paris .. . in 1867 (London, L867+)% 


The nature of the anti-slavery doctrine subscribed to by the 


Society is set forth in a number of pamphlets of which William 


' Bevan’s The Moral Influence of Slavery (London, 1841), Thomas 


| Clarkson's Letter to the Clergy of Various Denominations and 


to the Slave-Holding Planters in the Southern Parts of the 
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United States of America (London, 1841) and the Society*s On 
the Duty of Promoting the Immediate and Complete Abolition of 
Slavery (London, 1845) are perhaps the best. 

There are numerous biographies of members of the Com- 
mittee. Henry Richard's Memoirs of Joseph Sturge (London, 
1865) 1s by far the most valuable of these, both for its 
treatment of the later anti-slavery movement end for its use 
of much valuable source material which has subsequently been 
lost. A. Peckover's Joseph Sturge (London, 1891) and Stephen 
Hobhouse's Joseph Sturge, His Life and Work (London, 1919) 
add little to Richard's account. Other useful biographical 
sources are William Lucas’ A Quaker Journal -- The Diary and 
Reminiscences of William Lucas of Hitchin, edited by J.B. 
Bryant and J.P. Baker (London, 1934); Richard Robert Madden'’s 


Memoirs, Chiefly Autobiographical, from 1798 to 1886, edited 


by T.M. Madden (London, 1891), and William Forster's Memoirs 


r 


| 


of William Forster, edited by Benjamin Seebohm (London, 1865). ff 


Short biographical sketches of the Quaker members of the Com- | 


mittee will be found in the Biographical Catalogue of the 
London Friends' Institute (London, 1888) and in the Annual 
Monitor . . . or, Obituary of the Members of the Society of 
Friends in Great Britain and Ireland (London, 1843-1908). 


The business interests 1n which many members of the London 


Committee were concerned are well described in Paul H. Enden's 


Quakers in Commerce; A Record of Business Achievement (Lendon, 


1939) 


; 
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Some account of the Society's work will be found in 
its Sixty Years Against Slavery: A Brief Record of the Work 
and Aims of the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, 
(1839-1899 (16 pages, London, 1900) and its Chronological 
‘Summary of the Work of the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery 


‘Society During. the Nineteenth Century (London, 1900). The 
latter 45 somewhat unbalanced in that only 16 of its 107 


pages are devoted to the Society's activities before 1868. 


Coat 


v 


B. Precureprs 


| The work of the Society for the abolition OLe che slave 
trade is well described in Thomas Clarkson's History of the 
“Abolition of the Slave Trade (London, 1808), which, despite 
“ats failure to deal with the economic aspects of the slave 
trade Preeticn, 48 still the best account cf this subject. 
"The work of the African Institution, largely because it ended 
An failure, has received no such acknowledgment, though the 
activities of this body can be pieced together from the 
_ Beports of the Committee of the African Institution (London, 
| 1807-1825). Since the Society for the Mitigation and Gradual 
Abolition of Slavery throughout the British Dominions aimed 
to achieve its goals through its influence in Parliament, 
the work of this body is well described 1n the Klingberg and 
Pou lend studies cited above. Details regarding the organiza- 


tional structure and doctrinal views of this organization 


will be found in its periodical, the Anti-Slavery Reporter 
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(London, 1825-1836) and in its Minute Books (1823-1839), now 
held in Bhodes House y Oxford. The main authority for the 
secession of the younger members of this organization and 
the formation of the Agency Anti-Slavery Society is Sir 


George Stephen's Anti-Slavery Recollections: In a Series of 


Letters to Harriet Beecher Stowe (London, 1854). The activitie - 


of this organization after its transformation into the 
British and Foreign Society for the Universal Abolition of 
Negro Slavery and the Slave Trade are described in its 
periodical the Abolitionist (London, August, 1834 —— May, 
1835). Information regarding the activities of the Central 
Negro Emancipation Committee will be found in its periodical, 
the British Emancipator (London, 1837-1840). The whereabouts 
of the minute books of the Agency, Universal Abolition and 


Central Emancipation committees are not known. | 


Cc. Other Anti-Slavery Organizations 


The aims of the African Civilization Society are set 


forth in Thomas Fowell Buxton's The Slave Trade and Its Remedy 


(London, 1840) and in his Remarks on the Society for the 
Extinction of the Slave Trade and the Civilization of Africa 
(London, 1840). An account of the Niger Expedition will be 
found in House of Commons Papers, 1843, Vol. XLVIII. William | 
Allen and T.R.H. Thomson's A Narrative of the Expedition to | 
the River Niger (London, 1848) is a description of the expedi- 


tion by two of the officers who took part in it. Further 
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details regarding this Society and the Niger Expedition will 


be found in Charles Buxton's Memoirs of Sir Thomas Fowell 


Buxton (London, 1849). Broad Street's views on Buxton's 


scheme are set forth in John Sturge’s Remarks on the Society 


for the Extinction of the Slave Trade and the Civilization 


of Africa and _on "Me Slave Trade and Its Remedy" (London, 18 41). 


The circumstances surrounding the formation of the 
Anti-Slavery League are described in F.J. and W.P. Garrison's 
William Lloyd Garrison, 1805-1879, Vol. III (Boston, 1889) 
and in the Liberator (September to December, 1846). The League 
had no periodical, but its activities are outlined in The 
First Report . . - OF the Anti-Slavery League (London, 1847). 
Subsequent Garrisonian activities in Britain are described in 
Samuel May's “Memorial to the Late Mr. Estlin" in the Liberator, 
Vols 25, 1855, pp. 171-199, and in Estlin's own periodical, 
the Anti-Slavery Advocate (London, 1852-63). The antagonisms 
existing between the Society and the Garrisonians were 
ventilated in a series of pamphlets, the most notable of 
which were Lewis Tappan's Reply to Charges Brought Against 
the American and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, with an Intro- 
duction by John Scoble (London, 1852); Edmund Quincy's An 
Examination of the Charges of Mr. John Scoble and Mr. Lewis 
Tappan Against the American Anti-Slavery Society (London, 


1852), and Richard D. Webb's The National Anti-Slavery 


Societies of England and the United States; or Strictures on 


‘A Reply to Certain Charges Brought Against the American and 
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Foreign Anti-Slavery Society . . . by Lewis Tappan . . . with 
an Introduction by John Scoble* (Dublin, 1852). The free 


produce movement, which rose to its height in Britain during 
the late 1840's and early 1850's is discussed in Ruth K, 
Nuermberger's The Free Produce Movement: A Quaker Protest 
Against Slavery (Trinity College Historical Society, North 


Carolina, 1942). 


II. OPERATIONS WITHIN THE EMPIRE 


Many of the issues with which the Society was con- 
cerned aroused discussion in Parliament. This was true, for 
example, of the controversy over the sugar duties which was, 
essentially, @ Parliamentary struggle. Verbatim accounts of 
these debates will be found in Hansard's Parliamentary 
Debates, Third Series, 1830 to 1891. Material bearing on 
those issues will also be found in the House of Commons and 
House of Lords Sessional Papers, some two hundred volumes of 
which appeared annually. A few of the more important of 


these are cited below. 


A. British India and Ceylon. 


The only modern work of any significance to deal with 
the subject of Indian slavery is D.R. Banaji‘s Slavery in 
British India (Bombay, 1934), a painstaking if somewhat un- 


imaginative study based on the author's reading of official 
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_government reports on the subject. Much more revealing, how- 
ever, are the actual government reports themselves and, in 
‘particular, the "Indian Law Commissioners Report,” House 
of Commons Papers, 1841, Vol. XXXVII, which deals not only 


with the character of Indian slavery but also with the 


attempts of the British Government to frame a measure for 


sts abolition. Developments subsequent to the application 


of Act V of 1843 are described in House of Commons Papers, 


1852-3, Vol. XXX, Correspondence regarding the abolition of 
slavery in Ceylon will be found in House of Commons Papers, 
1843, Vol. LVIII. The best abolitionist accounts of this 


subject are James Pegg's Slavery in India Memnegaie 1840), 


William Adam's The Law and Custom of Slavery in British India, 
In a Series of Letters to Thomas Fowell Buxton (Boston, 1840) 
and the Society's Slavery and the Slave Trade in British 


_ India (London, 1841). 


B. The Sugar Colonies 


Unlike slavery in British India, slavery in Britain's 
sugar colonies has been the subject of a number of excellent 
studies. The earlier period is described in Frank W. Pitman's 
Slavery on the British West Indian Plantations in the 18th 


Slavery on the 2 OO 


Century (Washington, 1926) and Lowell J. Ragatz*s The Fall 


of the Planter Class in the British Caribbean, 1763-1833; a 


Study 1n Social and Economic History (New York, 1927). RBagatz 


shows that the economic decline of the West Indian colonies as 
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a whole had begun long before emancipation. W.L. Burn in 

his Emancipation and Apprenticeship in the British West Indies 
(London, 1937) describes the results of emancipation in the 
jndividual colonies and concludes that, in the majority of 
cases, it contributed to their economic decline. This is 

also the view taken in W.L. Mathieson's excellent trilogy 
British Slavery and its Abolition, 1823-38 (London, 1926), 
British Slave Emancipation, 1838-49 (London, 193 2) eonc. 

The Sugar Colonies and Governor Eyre, 1849-66 (London, 1936). 


Mathieson refers frequently, though not always accurately, 
to the attitudes and policies of the British and Foreign Anti-- 
Slavery Society. Anton V. Long's Jamaica and the New Order, 
1827-1847 (Jamaica, 1956) deals with the effects of emancipa- 
GC¥onr an thet. colony. 


Abolitionist accounts of West Indian emancipation 


tended to vary in interpretation according to whether they 
were intended for a British or a foreign public. For ex- 
ample, The West Indies in 1837 by Joseph Sturge and Thomas 
Harvey (London, 1838) was written specifically for the pur- 
pose of stirring up British public sentiment against the 
apprenticeship system and thus stressed the defects in the 
operation of the Emancipation Act. On the other hand, JA. 
Thome and J.H. Kimball's Emancipation in The West Indies: A 
Six Months’ Tour in Antigua, Barbados, and Jamaica in the 
Year 1837 (New York, 1838) was intended to prove to the 
American public, by reference to the British example, that 


emancipation was a practical proposition, and therefore 
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emphasized the favorable aspects of the West Indian situation. 


For other American views on British emancipation see the 


articles and pamphlets cited on pages 167-172 above. 

The importation of indentured laborers into the 
British sugar colonies is well described in George R. Mellor's 
British Imperial Trusteeship, T7 el -Lo> Oe eLond ons 1951), and 
Fred H. Hitchins' The Colonial Land and Emigration Commission 
(Philadelphia, 1931). The latter is particularly useful on 
account of its statistical tables. In addition to the numerous 
articles which appeared in the Reporter, the Society published 
three pamphlets on this subject: Hill Coolies; A Brief Ex- 
posure of the Deplorable Condition of the Hill Coolies in 
British Guiana and Mauritius (London, 1840); Emigration from 
India ; The Export of Coolies and Other Labourers to Mauritius 
(London, 1842); and The West Indian Labour Question (London, 


1858). 


Cc. The Sugar Duties Conflict 


The free trade movement has been described in numerous 
works, Those principally relied on in the preparation of the 
present study were A. Prentice's History of the League (London, 
1853); Bernard Holland's The Fall of Protection (London, 

1913); W.P. Morrell'‘s British Colonial Pelicy in the Age of 


Peel and Bussell (oxford, 1930) and Norman McCord'ts The 


Anti-Corn Law Leagues 1838-1846 (London, 1958). Particularly 
valuable, from the point of view of the struggle over the 
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sugar duties, is Elsie I. Pilgrim's Anti-Slavery Sentiment 
in Great Britain, 1841-54; Its Nature and its Decline, with 
Special Reference to its Influence upon British Policy 
Towards the Former Slave Colonies (unpublished doctoral 
thesis, Cambridge University, 1957). This study rather 
belies its title in the sense that its author, a West 
Indian, is not concerned with anti-slavery sentiment so much 
as with the way in which that sentiment was exploited by the 
West Indian interest in its attempt to prevent a reduction 
of the duties on foreign sugars. Valuable articles on sugar 
consumption and the state of the world market for sugar will 
pe found in the Economist and the Spectator. There is also 


a useful chapter on these subjects in G.R. Porter's The 


Progress of the Nation (London, nhs tits 9 b 


~ 


TII. THE SOCIETY'S FOREIGN OPERATIONS 
A. The Slave Trade 


Britain's long and difficult struggle for the suppres-— 
sion of the Atlantic slave trade is ably treated in W.L. 
Mathieson's Great Britain and the Slave Trade, 1839-1865 
(London, 1929). A more recent work, Christopher Lloyd's 
The Navy and the Slave Trade (London, 1949) covers much the 
same ground while emphasizing the part played by the Royal 


Navy in this enterprise. The final section of Lloyd's study 


deals with the Navy's role in suppressing the Arab slave trade 
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1 on the east coast of Africa. H.G. Soulsby's The Right to 


| Search _and the Slave Trade in Anglo-American Relations, 181°- 
j 1862 (Baltimore, 1933) is the authoritative treatment of that 
» subject. 
The correspondence between Great Britain and other 
- countries over the suppression question was published annually 
in the House of Commons and House of Lords Sessional Papers. 
Reports of Parliamentary Committees appointed to review 
Britain's suppression policy will be found in House of Commons 
Papers, 1842, Vol. IX; 1847-8, Vol. AXIT; 1849, Vol. XIX; 
1850, Vol. IX and 1852-53, Vol. XXXIX,. Precise details 
regarding Britain's treaty arrangements with foreign countries 
on the slave trade question will be found in James Bandinel's 
Some Account of the Trade in Slaves from Africa (London, 1842). 
David Turnbull's scheme, later adopted by the Society, 
for suppressing the trade by extending the jurisdiction of 
| the Mixed Commission Courts so as to enable them to liberate 
slaves illicitly landed, is set forth in his Travels in the 
West: Cuba; with Notices of Porto Rico and the Slave Trade 
(London, 1840). The Society"s own plan for coercing Cuba 
| and Brazil by applying economic sanctions against Brazil and 


Spain is described in its The Slave Trade and its Remedy 
| (London, 1848) and Slavery and the Slave Trade (London, 1849). 


B. Tne United States 


The relationship between the British and American 


anti-slavery wovements during the 1830's 1s touched upon by 
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Gilbert H. Barnes in his The Anti-Slavery Impulse (New York, 
1933). This and Bussell Nye's William Lloyd Garrison and 
the Humanitarian Reformers (Boston, 1955) are probably the 
two best books on the American abolitionists. The inter- 
action between the British and American movements after 1840 
is described briefly in Frank Thistlethwaite’s The Anglo- 
American Connection in the Early Nineteenth Century (Phila- 
delphia, 1959). One strand in this connection is mentioned 
by Thomas Drake in his Quakers and Slavery in America (New 
Haven, 1950). Accounts of the part played by Great Britain 
in the annexation of Texas will be found in J.S. Reeves’ 
American Diplomacy under Tyler and Polk (Baltimore, 1907), 
E.D, Adams' British Interests and Activities in Texas, 1838- 
1846 (Baltimore, 1910) and Harriet Smither's "English Aboli- 
tionism and the Annexation of Texas," Southwesterm Historical 
Quarterly, Vol. 32, 1929. | 

By far ene most important of the printed sources on 
relations between the British and American movements is A.H. 
Abel and F.J. Klingberg'’s A Side-Light on Anglo-American 
Relations, 1839-1858, Furnished by the Correspondence of 
Lewis Tappan and Others with the British and Foreign Anti- 
Slavery Society (Lancaster, Pa,, 1927), a collection of 
letters addressed to the London Committee by abolitionists 


in the United Stztes. The editors footnotes are extensive 
and accurate. Broad Street published a number of pamphlets 


on slavery in the United States, the most notable of these 
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being: Slavery and the Internal Slave Trade in the United 


States of North America; Being Replies to Questions Transmitted 
by the Committee of the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society 


(London, 1841), An Epitome of Anti-Slavery Information (London, 
1842), American Slavery; Address of the Committee of the 
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British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, ito the ... .. General 
Assembly of the Free Church of Scotland (London, 1846), 
American Slavery and British Christians (London, 1854), What 
the South is Fighting For (London, 1863), and British Aid 

to the Confederates (London, 1863). The prevailing attitude 
of British abolitionists toward the American slaveholding 
system is set forth in Joseph Sturge's A Visit to the United 
States in 1841 (London, 1842), Thomas Clarkson's A Letter to 
the Clergy of the Various Denominations and to the Slave- 
holding Planters in the Southern Parts of the United States 
of America (London, 1841) and in his Letter to Such Professing 


Christians in the Northern States of America as have No 


Practical Concern with Slave-holding (London, 1844) and in 


The Irish Patriot: Daniel O'Connell's Legacy to Irish 
Americans (Philadeiphia, 1863). This latter is a collection 


of O'Connell's speeches on American slave-holding and was 
designed to impress Irish immigrants with the justice of the 
Union cause in the Civil War. The Society's stand on the Texan 


question is described in John Seoble'’s Texas; Its Claims to 
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be Recognized as an Independent Power by Great Britain 
(London, 1839). Southern reactions to British criticism will 


be found in St. George L. Sioussat's “Duff Green's ‘England 
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and the United States' With an Introductory Study of American 


Opposition to the Quintuple Treaty of 1841," Proceedings of 


the American Antiquarian Society, Vol. 40, 1930, and in 


Richard K. Crallé, editor, The Reports and Public Letters of 
John C. Calhoun (New York, 1856). The South's sensitivity 


on this point is evident in The Slaveholder Abroad or Billy 


Buck's Visit with his Master to England: A Series of Letters 


from Dr. Pleasant Jones to Mayor Joseph Jones of Georgia 
(Philadelphia, 1860), a satiric attack on British life by a 


Southerner on @ supposed visit to England during the 1850's, 


Ge France 


Although much has been written about abolitionist 
sentiment and activity in France during the eighteenth century 
the French anti-slavery movement in the nineteenth century 
has apparently received little attention. In so far as anti- 
slavery sentiment manifested itself at the Govermment level, 


however, it is fairly adequately treated in Victor Schoelcher’® 


(a ~ 
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(Paris, 1847), Augustin Cochin's The Results of Emancipation | 
(originally published in Paris, 1861, English translation by 


M.L. Booth, Boston, 1863) and Gaston-Martin's L*Abolition de | 


| 


L'Esclavage Collection du Centenaire de la Revolution de 1848 
(Paris, 1948). 


APPENDIX I 


MEMBERSHIP OF THE COMMITTEE OF THE BRITISH AND FOREIGN ANTI-SLAVERY 
SOCIETY, 1839 - 1868, 


NAME DATES OF PROFESSION RELIGION TENURE 
BIRTH AND DEATH 
George William Alexander 1804 - 1892 Banker Quaker 1839 = 68 
(Treasurer, 1839 - 1868) 
Stafford Allen 1806 - 1889 Chemical Quaker 1839 — 48 
Manufacturer 1868/72 = 87 
William Allen F,B.S, 1770 =~ 1843 Chemist, Quaker 1839 ~ 43 
Lecturer in 
Chemistry 
William Allen 1858 - 95 
Robert Alsop 1803 ~ 1876 Chemist Quaker 1846 ~ 75 
William Ball 1801 - 1878 Solicitor Quaker 1839 - 56 
J, Gurney Barclay 1816 = 1898 Banker Quaker 1846 ~ 56 
Richard Barrett 1784 — 1855 Printer Quaker 1839 = 55 
John Beaumont 1785 = 1862 Quaker 1839 — 44 
(Assistant Secretary, 
1841 ~ 1842) 
William Beck 1823 = 1907 Bus inessman Quaker 1850 ~ 56 
Lewis C, Bellot 1845 = 53 
Alfred William Bennett, M.A, 1834 ~ 1902 Publisher, Quaker 1869 = 79 
Botanist 
George Bennet Congrega. 1839 - 42 
tionalist 
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MEMBERSHIP OF THE COMMITTEE OF THE. BRITISH AND FOREIGN 
ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY, 1839 - 1868.~ (continued) 


NAME DATES OF PROFESSION RELIGION TENURE 
BIRTH AND DEATH 

Thomas Binns else ee aksl ee Headmaster Quaker 1850 - 68/72 

Sir Edward North Buxton, eRe Aes ie: MP, Church of 1843 . 48 

Bart geen sks England 

Sir Thomas Fowell Buxton, 1786 = 1845 Brewer, M.P, Church of 1839 = 45 

Barts, MP, England 

Thomas Fowell Buxton i6zie— 1908 Church of 1848 = 49 
England 

Rev, James Carlile Minister 1842 . 63 

William Cash 1863 = 65 

Louis Alexis Chamerovzow Writer 1852 = 68 

(Secretary, 1852 - 68) 

Robert Charleton 1809 - 1872 land Surveyor, Quaker 1866 ~ 72 

Manufacturer 
James Clark INS ole 
Rev, Josiah Conder Writer, Editor, 1839 = 50 
Bookseller 

Joseph Cooper 1800 = 1881 Quaker 1839 - 81 

William Cooper 1863 = 66 

Je Se ELLICt 1841 ~ 43 

Josiah Forster 1782 » 1870 Headmaster Quaker 1839 - 63 

Robert Forster 1792 ~ 1873 Schoolmaster Quaker 1839 - 68/71 


R, N, Fowler 1854 = 62 
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MEMBERSHIP OF THE COMMITTEE OF THE. BRITISH AND FOREIGN 
ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY, 1839 - 1868,+ (continued) 


NAME DATES OF PROFESSION RELIGION TENURE 


BIRTH AND DEATH 
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Samuel Fox 1794 ~ 1874 Businessman Quaker 1839 = 56 
Samuel Fox 1858. = 62 
Charles Gilpin, M.P, 1815 = 1874 Publisher, Quaker 1847 ~ 67 
Bookseller, 
lice 
Rickman Godlee - 1871 Barrister Quaker 1845 ~ 46 
Samuel Gurney 1786 = 1856 Banker Quaker 1839 - 43 
Samuel Gumey, Jr, 1816 ~ 1882 Banker Quaker 1846 - 56 
Frederick W, Harris Iss) (a0) 
R6vigeueuHeaninton, M lA, Baptist Baptist 1839 = 56 
Minister, 
Theologian 
samuel Hormon-Fisher 1850 - 58 
Robert Howard 1839 - 42 
Rev, TW. Jenkyn, D.D, Minister 1844 . 45 
Rev, James Kennedy Minister 1847 . 56 
William Scarnell Lean Quaker 1865 = 68/71 
L,C, Lecesne 1839 - 43 
Samuel H, Lucas 1787 = 1873 Quaker 1840 ~ 44 
Rt. Hon, Dr, Stephen 1782 = 1873 Statesman, Church of 1839 = 45 
| Lushington, M,P, Judge England 
Bey, o0,N,erosele, D.D,, b,1.D; Minister 1864 - 68/71 
(continuea) 


MEMBERSHIP OF THE COMMITTEE OF THE, BRITISH AND FOREIGN 
ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY, 1839 - 1868,~ (continued) 


NAME DATES OF PROFESS ION RELIGION TENURE 
BIRTH AND DEATH 

Edmund Pace Rca em Roton Quaker 1845 — 48 
James Peek : 1848 ~ 50 
Richard Peek 1839 = 43 
Jacob Post | 1775 = 1855 ~~ Quaker 1839 - 55 
Dr, Thomas Price, D.D,. Minister Baptist 1839 - 56 
Robert Russell 1839 - 41 
John Scoble Abolitionist 1842 = 52 
(Secretary, 1842 - 1852) 

George Stacey MIE = ary, Quaker 1839 = 56 
Henry Sterry 1803 - 1869 Quaker 1839 - 68/71 
John Stewart 1814 . 1865 Quaker 1863 .= +65 
Edmund Sturge 1808 - 1893 Chemical Quaker 1860 - 93 

Manufacturer 

Samuel Sturge 1792 - 1860 Merchant Quaker 1846 - 60 
William Taylor 1786 - 1865 Quaker 1839 - 41 
Rev, JH, Tredgold | n= Tee Minister 1839 - 42 
(Secretary, 1839 - 1842) 

Henry Tuckett 1839 = 44 
Frederick Wheeler Quaker 1862 - 93 
Charles Wise Quaker 1863 - 80/81 
Rev, John Woodwark Minister Congregae 1839 - 53 

tionalist 


— (continued ) 
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MEMBERSHIP OF THE COMMITTEE OF THE, BRITISH AND 
ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY, 1839 - 1868,~ (continued) 


= oe = = 


FOREIGN 


NAME DATES OF PROFESSION RELIGION TENURE 
BIRTH AND DEATH 
Rev, James Wright | Minister 1839 - 41 
Rev, John Young, A.M. Minister 1839 - 43 
1, This data has been compiled from a variety of sources including the 


Dictionary of National Biography and the British and Foreign Anti- 
Slavery Reporter, That part of it which relates to the Quaker 
members o e Committee, however, was taken mainly from the 
Annugl Monitor , .. Or, Obituary of the Members of the Societ 

of Friends in Great Britain and Ireland, Tondon, [S43 ~ 1908, 
Material relating to members of other religious groups proved 


more difficult to obtain and is, as a result, less complete, 


APPENDIX ITI 


Previous Anti-Slavery Affiliations of Members of. the Committee 
of the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society 


NAME COMMITTEE OF UNIVERSAL CENTRAL NEGRO ‘TENURE ON THE 

THE ANTI. ABOLITION EMANCIPATION COMMITTEE OF THE 
SLAVERY COMMITTEE © COMMITTEE BRITISH AND FOREIGN 
society 1 ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY 

George William Treasurer Treasurer, 1839 - 68 

Alexander 

Stafford Allen X 5 1839 - 48; 1868/72 ~ 87 

William Allen Honorary X 1839 ~- 43 
Governor 

William Ball X 1839 - 56 

Richard Barrett X X X 1839 - 55 

George Bennet X 1839 - 42 

Sir TF, Buxton Vice President 1839 = 15 

Edward North Buxton X 1843 = 48 

Rev, James Carlile x 1842 ~ 63 

Thomas Clarkson Vice President President, 1843 - 46 

Josiah Conder X 1839 - 50 

Joseph Cooper X X 1839 - 81 

Jao eel out X 1841 -~ 43 

Josiah Forster X X 1039%= 63 

Robert Forster X 1839 = 68/71 

Samuel Fox Xue 1839 = 56 


(continued ) 
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of the British and Foreign “Anti-Slavery “Society (continued ) 


NAME 


Samuel Gurney 
Samuel Gurney, dr. 
Rev, JH, Hinton 
Robert Howard 
L.C,. Lecesne 


Bhviy iatelayy In 
Lushington 


Richard Peek 

Rev. Thomas Price 
John Scoble 

George Stacey 
Henry Sterry 

Rev, JH, Tredgold 
Henry Tuckett 

Rev, John Woodwark 
Rev, John Young 


COMMITTEE OF 
THE ANTI- 
SLAVERY 
socreTy 1 

x 


X 


X 
Vice President 


UNIVERSAL 
ABOLITION 


COMMITTEE ° 


X 
secretary 


x 


CENTRAL NEGRO 
EMANCIPATION 
COMMITTEE 3 


PS PS PS PS OPS PS PSPSPS 


TENURE ON THE 
COMMITTEE OF THE 
BRITISH AND FOREIGN 
ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY 


1839 - 43 
1846 = 56 
1839 - 56 
1839 - 42 
1839 - 43 
1839 = 45 
1839 - 43 
1839 - 56 
Secretary, 1842 - 52 
1839 - 56 
1839 - 68/71 


Secretary, 1839.- 42 
1839 = 44 


1839 = 53 
1839 = 43 


1. Anti-Slavery Minute Book, 1836 - 1839, Rhodes House, Oxford, pp. 1-2, 


3. British Emancipator, Aprilec,@uune 15,7 28386 


Society for the Universal Abolition 


2, Report of the British and Forei 
of plavery and the siave Trade, er TESS 


Previous Anti-Slavery Affiliations of Members of the Committee 
of the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society (continued) 


NAME COMMITTEE OF UNIVERSAL CENTRAL NEGRO ‘TENURE ON THE 
THE ANTI. ABOLITION EMANCIPATION COMMITTEE OF THE 
S LAV ERY COMMITTEE © COMMITTER 3 BRITISH AND FOREIGN 
socreTy 1 ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY 
§ 
Samuel Gurney X 18997 = 945 
samuel Gumey, Jr. X 1846 - 56 
Rev, JH, Hinton X 1839 = 56 / 
Robert Howard xX 1839 ~- 42 
L.C, Lecesne X 1659) — 045 
RURHON UL CES ¢ Vice President 1839 = 45 
Lushington 
Richard Peek X 1839 - 43 
Rev. Thomas Price ie in x 18395 = 56 
John Scoble | Secretary x Secretary, 1842 ~ 52 
George Stacey X X 1839 — 56 
Henry Sterry X yi 1839 = 68/71 
Rev, J.H, Tredgold X secretary, 1839..- 42 
Henry Tuckett X 1839 - 44 
Rev, John Woodwark X 1839 = 53 
K 1839 - 43 


Rev, John Young 


1, Anti-Slavery Minute Book, 1836 - 1839, Rhodes House, Oxford, pp. 1-2, 


2, Report of the British and Foreign Society for the Universal Abolition 
of Slavery and the siave Trade, ‘on TESS, | 


3. British Emancipator, April 2, June 13, 1838, 


APPENDIX III 


HONORARY CORRESPONDING MEMBERS OF THE BRITISH AND FOREIGN 
ANTI-~SLAVERY SOCIETY, 1839 to 1867 1 


Name 

Prof. Ackersdyke 

G.W. Anstie 

John Beaumont 

Rev. Henry Ward Beecher 


Rev. William Bevan 


Rev. William Bevan 
Hon. J.G. Birney 
C.A, Bisette 

Samuel Bowly 

John Candler 

Dr. Carove 

Francis BR. Cocking 
Rev. John Clarke 
Augustin Cochin 
M.M.A. & L. Courtois 
William Dillworth Crewdson 
James Cropper 

John Cropper 

ET 0 fire ey 1 cl 

voseph Eaton 

Prof. G. de Felice 


Residence 
Utrecht 
Devizes 
Woodbridge 
USSSA 


Wolverhampton 
Liverpool 


Uno ti. 
MiGhieane Uemalic 
Paris 
Gloucester 
York 
Frankfurt 
Venezuela 
Jamaica 
Paris 
Toulouse 
Kendal 
Kendal 
Liverpool 
Copenhagen 
Bristol 


Montauban 


Tenure 
1843-1860 
1854-1864 
1844-1862 
ie} 5. 
1843-1861 


PS54 51557 
1843-1858 
1847-1855 
1845-1867 
1843-1867 
1843-1851 
1843-1859 
1862-1867 
1S62—1067 
1562-1567 
1843-1867 
1862-1867 
1848-1867 
1847-1867 
1847-1858 
1846—1867 


HONORARY CORRESPONDING MEMBERS OF THE BRITISH AND FOREIGN 
ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY, 1839 to 1867+ 


Name 


Josiah Forster 
William Forster 
G.F. Geffken 
Joseph John Gurney 
Samuel Gurney 
Thomas Harvey 

F.H. Heyder 

G. Herklots 

S. Horman-Fisher 
M., Isambert 

Hon. Wm. Jay 

Rev. Joseph Ketley 
Rev. Josiah Leavitt 
M. L'Instant 

R.R. Madden, M.D, 
J.S. Mollett 

F.M. Moquette 
William Morgan 
Thomas Pease 
Richard Peek 

Hon. S. Prescod 


Joseph Price 


M. Groen Van Prinsterer 


Residence 


Tottenham 
Norwich 

Hague, Surinam 
Norwich 

London 

Leeds 
Frankfurt 
Rotterdam 
South Wales 
Paris 

Chester, U.S.A, 
Densrene 
Boston, U.S.A. 
Haiti 

Lisbon and Dublin 
Amsterdam 
Amsterdam 
Birminghan 
Bristol 
Kingsbridge 
Barbadoes 
Neath Abbey, Wales 


Hague 


Tenure 


1863-1867 
1840-1853 
1855-1859 
1845-1846 
1843-1856 
1843-1867 
1852-1860 
1855-1857 
1861-1864 
1843-1857 
1843-1858 
1862-1867 
1843-1867 
1843-1847 
1843-1867 
1848-1851 
1855-1867 
1843~—1867 
1858-1867 
1848-1864 
1843-1867 
1845-1854 
1843-1867 


HONORARY CORRESPONDING MEMBERS OF THE BRITISH AND FOREIGN 
| ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY, 1839 to 1867 


Name 


| James Richardson 
Samuel Hhodes 

A.S. Rueb 

| H.R. Rommel 
_Hypolite de St. Anthoine 
| Rev. Thomas Scales 

| Victor Schoelcher 

| Rev. A.V. Scheltema 
John Scoble 

Prof. Calvin E. Stowe 
Joseph Sturge 

Lewis Tappan 

David Turnbull 


sen. Julio L. deVizcarrondo 


Rev. S.R. Ward 
J.G. Whittier 
H.J. Wolbers 
William Wood 


Prof. Worms 


Residence 


London 
Philadelphia 
Utrecht 
Frankfurt 
Paris 

Leeds, Gommeral 
Paris, London 
Amsterdam 
London 

Andover, U.S.A. 
Birmingham 

New York 
Jamaica 

Madrid 


Canada 


Massachusetts, U.S.A. 


Utrecht 
York 


Hamburgh 


1. Annual Reports, 1840-1867 


Tenure 


1847-1850 
1854-1867 
1847 

1855-1867 
1848-1855 
1843-1860 
1848-1855 
eo 7 etre 
1840-1842 
18535-1867 
1839-1858 
18431867 
1843-1850 


1864/67~1867 


1853-1855 
1854-1867 
1857-1867 
1858-1867 
1843-1861 


APPENDIX IV 


THE SOURCES OF INCOME OF THE BRITISH AND FOREIGN ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY 1839 — 1868 


Year? Total Donations and Subscriptions Income from Rent from Other ? 
Income mM Publications ? Property 
From British Other 
Auxiliary 
Societies 
iS. S. on pee : s, an be 8. ak Le 8, oh L. 8, d, L. 8. d, 
1839-40 1099 15 11 105 0 0 Cy Ne we Cals wis Mas 2085 
1840-1 4031 1 9 Hoe o lL 3391 4 11 56 en, 
1841-2 2820 13 10 C7 aes 8 2164 2207 (378-9 5 amec Grant from 
Society of 
Erisnd sr, 2 eo 
| S00) #0 0) 
Lovee Waele ie Ee7 jee 1 8 1608 YAM. 2350, ds) Pee 
1843-4 2251 6 8 rom TF Sl & 1513 15 9 248 9°50 
Ete och 5 le Goli= Se 0 1562 7 Oe b62 9 3 


1845-6 No figures 162 18 9 No figures No figures 


given given given 
1846-7 1604 2 0 ijl 11% 2182 Lee LO6 1 30 
1847-8 793 0 10 166 2 591 7 35 ee 
1848-9 1429 11 oO 136 11 7 1104 15 6 188 bath 
1849-50 940 12 2 75 16 Bam 782 Cyan 82 10 
1850-1 1009 1 9 100 8 0 839 1911 682 15) $10 
1851-2 1229 18 4 153 17 8 982 10 8 93e, LO BO 
1852-3 724 tl 9g 63 14 6 586 ae. 74 5 #0 
E653—4 = 76608) 2 78m 62 6 605 6 8 62a" V2" 550 
1854 O17) 7a 10 45 9 0 155) anc 36. Io ee 
(May to 
December ) 


1855 1399 20m 6 64 6 ~~ 1146 4 oq} Oe 10. al 138%a0 1G, 80 


(continued) 
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THE SOURCES OF INCOME OF THE BRITISH AND FOREIGN ANTI SLAVERY SOCIETY 1839 - 1868 (cont,) 


Year? Total Z Donations and Subscriptions Income from Rent frog. Other’ 
Income 3 h Publications Property 
From British Other 
Auxiliary 
Societies 


L 8, a ia, S, ds Mie 8, al. ie 8, ay ce 8. sb ise S, ale 
1856 8754 


Se Ome 5a 489 2 J gb Soe 146 0 0 
1857 7) Oe Cao 19 «66 464 lo 8 71 e 2 Gy, oP 
1858 1249 9 6 55 1G ee 4 941 14 69 lige 9 182 “8 10 
1859 475 11 #5 54 LO oe 9 2Leye 1h 10° 62 § 10 140) 90m 10 
1860 1350 9: 4 3” 122 250 1086 8 44 66 9 0 160 0 OO Grant from the 


Government of 
Haiti Oe ee i 
LOOLEO 0 
OG Let 73 o tye 3a KS ere 11 BGaepneot vier eEs9 17 8 1440 0 OO Interest on 
cash invested., 
18a17. 2 
1862 «545 JY 11 39 iis ZBGse ater? pe llB 29" 0 15210 0 Interest on 


cash invested,, 


| On 510 
Wales) «07/5 {0pacudhds lay aay 6 5 


5 D095 16 78 = rh? 16Aee3 LZ ORRE O 

1864 1509 2 10 &] eee LS Rita 72 GS st: ee Tics 105m 0 

1865 No figures 26 oe 6 No figures No figures No figures 
given given given given 
18 66 "1 ft 58 16 3 " rT) n "i " t 
it 8 6 7 #0 mn 27 16 0 9 2] " it ? "t 
1868 " tt 20 0 0 tt 7] tt tt " 7) 


(continued ) 


THE SOURCES OF INCOME OF THE BRITISH AND FOREIGN ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY 1839 - 1868 (contd, 


Footnotes 


1, Before 1854 the Society's Annual Financial Statements 
covered a period from about May 1 to about April 30 the following 
year, After 1854 the Society's financial year was made to coincide. 
with the calendar year, 


2, Annual Reports, 1840-1868, The figures given here represent 
original income only. They do not include income tax rebates, the re. 
payment of loans made by the Society or loans made to the Society. The 
payments made on the Society's investments, which were, of course, a 
form of original income, are included, 


3. Lists of Donations and Subscriptions, Annual Reports, 1840-45, 


1847-1868, In the Annual Report for 1846 no list was given. e figure 
shown for the year [845-0 was computed from those published in the 


Anti-Slavery Reporter, May 1, 1845 to May 1, 1846, 


4, Annual Reports 1840-1868, 
5, Ibid, 


sic) iGo Kale 


?. Ibid; Minute Books, May 4, 1860, 


| 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS AND DONATIONS RECEIVED BY THE BRITISH 


APPENDIX V 


AND FOREIGN ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY FROM AUXILIARY SOCIETIES 
IN GREAT BRITAIN, 1839-1868. 1 


Year Number of Societies Donating 
or Subscribing 
1839~-40 7 
1840-41 feat 
1841-42 ral 
1842-43 23 
1843-44 Shs) 
184445 Shak 
1845-46 20 
1846-47 27 
1847-48 20 
1848-49 AY 
1849-50 1s 
1850-51 IES) 
1851.52 16 
1852-55 isk 
1853-54 UG, 
1854 (May D 
to December ) 
1855 14 
1856 eZ 


(continued ) 


Sum Donated or 


Subscribed — 
L. 5. 
TOS @) 
Doo 10 
ea, Eb. 
Poggi 14 
489 ls 
241 
162 18 
Sats: ibe 
166 4 
iL Ye 11 
75 16 
100 8 
a N55) sey 
63 14 
(se a2 
u5 
64 6 
34 15 


aia 
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ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS AND DONATIONS RECEIVED BY THE BRITISH 
AND FOREIGN ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY FROM AUXILIARY SOCIETIES 
IN GREAT BRITAIN, 1839-1868. 1 (continued) 


Year Number of Societies Donating Sum Donated or 
or Subscribing Subscribed 

Le. is ad. 
1857 14 56 19 & 
1858 tS no 18 4 
1859 Le 54 LO 9 
1860 8 | ay ee fe) 
eS ca an 68 10 3 
1862 8 SNe, Ls fo) 
1863 LO Bie 5 & 
1864 10 41 5 ia 
1865 5 26 ) 6 
1866 a Bhs. 16 zy 
1867 uy a, ie O 
1868 ae 20 0 e) 
Total 1839-1868 - 3890 ike; 9 


1. Annual Reports, 1840-1845, 1847-1868. No list was 
given in the Annual E ort for 1846, The figure shown for 
the year 1845-46 was Computed from those published in the 
Anti-Slavery Reporter, May 1, 1845 to May 1, 1846. 


Name of Society 


Aberdeen Ladies A-S, Soc. 
Banbury Ladies Aux. Soc, 


Bath Auxiliary 


Bath Ladies Auxiliary 
Birmingham Auxiliary 
Birmingham Ladies Auxiliary 
Birmingham Negroes Friend Soc, 
Birmingham, West Bromwich ... 
Ladies Negro Friend Soc, 
Bond St, Chapel Female A-S 
Assn, Birmingham | 
Brighton Ladies Auxiliary 
Bristol Aux, A-S Soc, 
Bristol and Clifton Ladies Aux, 
Bristol Ladies A~S Assoc, 
Bury St. Edmunds Aux, 
Carlisle Ladies A-S Assn, 
Central Negro Emancipation Soc, 


Chelmsford Aux, 


Chelmsford Ladies Aux, 


Cirencester Aux, 
Cheltenham Aux, 


Cheltenham Ladies A-~S Assn, 
Clogher Ladies A-S Soc, 
Colchester Aux, Soc, 


By Se ae Sh ee oe Se Tr ara 


. ¢ 
LIST OF BRITISH AUXILIARY SOCIETIES CONTRIBUTING TO THE INCOME OF THE BRITISH 
AND FOREIGN ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY, 1839-1868, 1 


County Year of First Year of Last Sum Given 
Donation or Donation or 
Subscription Subscription 

| pT Tite 
Scotland 1841-2 1866 587 148 °6 
Oxford 1842.3 1866 1235 98 6 
Somersetshire 1839-40 1847-8 350 0b 0 
Somersetshire 1839-40 1853-4 69 0 0 
Warwickshire 1840.41 1840-41 He 0a 0 
Warwickshire 1839-40 1839-40 502 08 O 
Warwickshire LEO = 5 1850-51 20e- Oa 0 
Warwickshire — 1839-40 1868 60z2% "Cs 0 
Warwickshire 1841.2 1841.2 Oe en 0 
Sussex 1854 1858 2 103 «0 
Warwickshire 1842.3 Jee Gul? 269 89 3 
Warwickshire 1841-2 1848.9 745 50.0 
Warwickshire 1849-50 1850-51 92 0) 0 
Suffolk 1841-2 1862 363 18 0 
Cumberland 1845.6 1845.6 3 0 0) 
London 18445 1844.5 5 3e 17a 7 
Essex 1843.4 1852-3 iam OF 0 
Essex 1844.5 1861 30 0 0 
Gloucestershire 1840-41 1867 136. “Ye 0 
Gloucestershire 1841-2 1846.7 £0 lie 0 
Gloucestershire 1842.3 1844.5 ES er oe 
Ireland 1861 1861 on aiee 0 
Essex 1840-41 1847-8 Siti Meer Te 


(continued ) 


LIST OF BRITISH AUXILIARY SOCIETIES CONTRIBUTING TO THE INCOME OF THE BRITISH 


AND FOREIGN ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY, 1839-1868. 1 (continued) 
Name of Society County Year of First Year of Last Sum Given 
Donation or Donation or 
Subscription Subscription 
L. Be OD, 

Dalkeith Ladies A-S Soc, Scotland 1861 1861 4 D- £0 
Dartmouth Aux, Devon 1843-4 1843-4 Sem0- 40 
Derby Ladies Aux, Derbyshire 1846-7 1846.7 26°5 40 <0 
Doncaster Aux, Yorkshire - 1845.6 1845.6 23,916 <0 
Dundee Ladies Aux, Scotland 1855 1862 Gil = a0 
Edinburgh Emancipation Soc. Scotland 1841.2 1841.2 20mem0; £0 
Edinburgh Ladies New A-S Soc. Scotland 1857 1865 TC) 10) G0 
Evesham Ladies A-S Assn. Worcestershire 1840-1 1867 95eame7 00 
Exeter Aux, | Devon 1843-4 1848.9 22.” 40 
Exeter Juvenile Assn, Devon 1850-1 ee Comey 6 
Exeter Ladies Aux, Soc. Devon 1840-1 1861 99 6 6 
Falmouth Ladies Aux. Cormwall 1843-4 1867 Av (th ate 
Helston Aux, Soc. Cornwall 1843.4 1866 46 8 & 
Helston Ladies A-S Assn, Cornwall 1845-6 1845.6 h5: “80 G0 
Hitchin Aux, Soc, Hertfordshire 1840-1 15253 225 ame. €0 
Hull Ladies Assn, Yorkshire lees Hoole ny 
Huntingdonshire Aux, Huntingdonshire 1843-4 18434 10 eg0 G0 
Ipswich Auxiliary Suffolk 1841.2 1841.2 i2 fg0 GO 
Kendal Auxiliary Westmoreland 1840-1 1840-1 7. 70 20 
Kendal Ladies Aux, Westmoreland 1841.2 Eola 53, S60. 0 
Kingsbridge Aux. Devon 1841.2 1847.8 15; 0 G0 
Leeds Aux, Soc, Yorkshire 1840-1 1842.3 68 = 0 70 
Lewes Aux, Soc. Sussex 1840-1 1840-1 5 0 0 
Liskeard Aux, Cornwall 1842.3 1846-7 Pehle 0 
Liskeard Ladies Aux, Cornwall 1842.3 1866 62,15 3 
Liverpool Anti-Slavery Soc, Lancashire 1843-4 1847.8 Be ie) 
Liverpool Ladies A-S Soc, Lancashire 1844.5 1846-7 i ipeeee eee 


(continued ) 


LIST OF BRITISH AUXILIARY SOCIETIES CONTRIBUTING TO THE INCOME OF THE BRITISH 


Qs 


AND FOREIGN ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY, 1839-1868. 1 (continued) 
Name of Society County Year of First Year of Last Sum Given 
Donation or Donasion or 
Subscription Subscription Shae 

Liverpool Negroes Friend Soc. Lancashire 1850-1 1850-1 6 6 
Louth Aux, Soc, Lincolnshire 1839-40 1839-40 10 0 
Manchester Ladies Aux. Lancashire 1843-4 1843-4 5 0 
Manchester and Salford Aux, Lancashire 1840-1 1844.5 100 0 
Margate Aux, Kent 1839-40 1839-40 6 0 
Newcastle upon Tyne Aux, Northumberland 1842.3 1843.4 30 0 
Newcastle upon Tyne Ladies 

A-S Assn, Northumberland 1841-2 1844.5 18 0 
Norfolk and Norwich Aux, Norfolk 1840-1 1843-4 210 0 
Northampton Aur, Northamptonshire 1840-1 1840-1 10 0 
North Shields Ledies Assn. Northumberland 1841.2 18434 10 0 
Oxford Aux, Oxfordshire 1840-1 1844.5 yi 14 
Peckham Ladies Free LabourAssn, London 1863 1863 th 0 
Plymouth Ladies Aux. Devon 1841-2 1844-5 9 0 
Preston A-S Soc. Lancashire 1866 1866 3 0 
Redruth Ladies Aux, Cornwall 1844-5 1847.8 fe) 6 
Rochester and Chatham Ladies 

Aux, Kent 1856 1856 5 0 
Saffron Walden Ladies Negro 

Friend Soc. Essex 1846-7 1864 214 16 
St, Ives Aux. Huntingdonshire 1840-1 1856 6 10 
Sheffield Ladies A-S Assn, Yorkshire 1861 1861 10 0 
Southampton Aux, Hampshire 1843-4 1844.5 12 14 
Southwark Ladies Negro Friend 

and A-S Soc, London 1840-1 1847.8 7 0 
Stoke Newington Ladies Aux. Middlesex 1840-1 1858 274 12 
Taunton Auxiliary Somerset 1844.5 1844.5 15 0 
Taunton Ladies Negro Education 

and A-S Assn. Somerset 1840-1 1846-7 17 0 


(continued ) 
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LIST OF BRITISH AUXILIARY SOCIETIES CONTRIBUTING TO THE INCOME CF THE BRITISH 
AND FOREIGN ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY, 1839-1868. (continued ) 


Name of Society County Year of First Year of Last Sum Given 


Donation or Donation or 
Subscription Subscription 
L. geet. 
Wakefield A-S Asan. Yorkshire 1864 1864 ose 28 
Wednesbury and West Bromwich 
Negro Friend 50C. Staffordshire 1851-2 1852=3 4Q Oo 0 
Wednesbury Ladies Negro 
Friend Soc. Staffordshire 1840-1 1849-50 a5 0) 6 
Wellingtonborough Aux. Northamptonshire 1840-1 1840-1 10 0 oO 
Wisbeach Aux, A-S Soc. Cambridgeshire 1840-1 1846-7 10 a a) 
Woodbridge Aux, Suffolk 1839-40 1846-7 21 WW 0 


Woodbridge Ladies Negro 
Friend and Instruction 


Soc. Suffolk 1841-2 1855 68 0 
Worcester Ladies A-S Soc. Worcestersnire 1853-4 165% Z 0 90 
Worcester Auxiliary Society Worcestershire 1845-6 1845-6 10 OG meO 
York Ladies Negro 

Friend Soc. Yorkshire 1842-3 1855 55 OO 
Youghal Aux. Soc. Ireland 1845-6 1848-9 3 5 «9 


eee 


1, Annual Reports 1840-1868. 
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